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CHAPTER I 

BRISTOL TO LYME 

A ugust, in this fair land of ours, may aptly 
be liicened to a noble dame in the pride 
of gracious motherhood, the promise of her sweet 
youth grandly fulfilled, her beauteous children rising 
up around her and calling her blessed, and ker 
environment a mellowing atmosphere of satisfied, 
fruitful love. Generous August, «erenc and stately 
in all temperate lands, but nowhere to be so enjoyed 
as in England, and nowhere in England .so _ full 
of glory as in the brave West Country: Somerset, 

’ Dorset, l5evon, and Cornwall. Yet August, 1643 , 
was a sad ancf sere month. Nature had done her, 
part for the; submissive and grateful earth, and man, 
where unmolested by his brother man, had aided 
according to his light; but war was in the midst of 
the c^ntry, jind surely never does man show to less 
advantage before the celestial intelligences than when 
at 4rar. Plspecially so when at war with his own 
'kindred. The wholesale parricide of civil war was 
in full operation, for the old bulldog breed of British 
men had found no other way but this to decide 
whether Britain should advance or recede, should 
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sink into a mass of soulless slavcs,at the irresponsybl*^ 
caprice of one man, himself showing signs of being 
under the do*iinance of a foreign priest, or should, 
by fighting to the last gasp, ^rove that in their 
estimation liberty was dearer than life, a «fre**death 
b(^|er than an enslaved existence. 

'"So Englishmen had at last flown at each other’s 
throats, bulldog fashion ; the modern spirit had risen 
against the mediaeval spirit; shopkeeper,*trades¬ 
man, and mech^inic were in arms against noble and 
professional soldier. On one side the passionate 
devotion of feudal times to a great central figure, 
the King, allied to an intense reverence for externals 
in religion, with its licence to live as one listed 
pr®vided due tithe was paid to Mother Church ; on 
the other, a ddgged desire to choose for one’s self 
the most desirabloi form of Government, to pay no 
impost without knowing why, and to worship as a 
man, would ^ these gigantic forces arrayed against 
each otI\pr had rent the realm in twain. 

Therefore, on the fair August morning with which 
this chronicle opens, was a little company of horse¬ 
men riding slowly along the sweet Somersetshire 
lanes, .bound southward. At first sight one would 
have called them sad, those stern riders, but on 
second thoughts the word would have Jaeen altered 
to soldmn. Yes, they looked solemn, although it 
might have been objected that their leader’s heflvy 
face was devoid of all Expression whatever. His 
portrait has been handed down to us, an object- 
lesson on the futility of judging a man by his 
looks. Fat cheeks, with small eyes, small nose, and 
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Jittlc mouth,—was over countenance more inexpressive 
of gallantry, high resolve, unflinching courage, and 
lovability than that belonging to I^bert Blake ? 
'Qie best word that could have been* found to 
descritlfe Hfs face without being unkind was impassive. 
•He alont of that little company riding so steadfa^ly 
quiet along the beautiful Somersetshire lane appeared 
tb havd no concern with anything external what¬ 
ever. And yet, if any man had cause to feel down¬ 
cast, to be filled with gloomy apprehensions for 
the future, it was Captain Robert Blake. For he, 
like so maify another great man discovered at that 
time, had emerged from his obscurity as a country 
gentleman, the head of his house, and had definitely 
taken his stand on the side of the people agaifist 
the anointed King and his noble supporters, against 
the established order of things; atid also had drawn 
with him many, who, unable to choose for themselves, 
had accepted his guidance. Moreover, that sublime 
faith in a,righteous cause which has bred So many, 
* mighty deeds j;iad just received a severe- check. 
The Cavalier had conquered, at fearful cost it is 
true, but he /lad conquered, and the Queen of the 
West^ Bristol, was in the hands of the Royal forces. 
Therefore Robert Blake might well have been cx- 
cusedif, for others, he had looked sad and disturbed, 
and-a gloom had overspread his countenance that 
all the brilliant .sunshine of that August morning 
could not lighten. 

But it hath ever been conceded to our race that 
of all the sons of men none bear defeat better, iione 
are more dangerous, than Englishmen when they 
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should by all ordinary canons ef human conduct 
be beateg to the earth. And so it was that Robert 
Blake and hi? little company looked solemn, but 
not sad, otfter the bloody struggle and defeat of 
Bristol; and if their faith in God as beirrg oit their 
side had suffered weakening, they at least'-showed^ 
no^sign thereof on their rugged faces. 

Suddenly Blake’s lips parted, and, still with the 
same sphinx-like lack of all expression, he said, 
“ Martin, my m^in, thine eyes are keen, trot forward 
a piece to the brow of yon hill and look well to 
the south and west, for, unless my e^res deceive 
me, I saw the glint of steel by that coppice that 
nestleth in the dip yonder,” pointing with his 
swftrd in its direction. 

“ Aye, aye, £ap’cn,” cheerily answered the indi¬ 
vidual spoken to,< and touching his horse with the 
spur, he sped on his errand. Let us accompany 
him, for he tis worth making the acquaintance of, 
a typical Englishman of that day, and one who, 
though hitherto fameless as well as nameless, had 
no srhall part in the making of our history. Like 
all his companions, he was dressed in pot helmet 
and cuirass of dingy steel, beneath which could be 
discerned a serviceable, yet well-worn suit of brown 
cloth. On his feet were immense jack-bootSu with 
cruel-looking spurs. He was armed with a Yreat 
cutlass and a pistol of such formidable dimensions 
that it looked as heavy, hnd doubtless was almost, 
as a Martini-Henry rifle. But it was the man, not 
his panoply, that fixed the eye. A broad, ruddy 
face, tanned to a rich brownish red by sun and wind. 
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framed in closely cropped brown hair all in 
tiny curls, eyes so keen, quick, and brilliant, that it 
seemed as if the ardent soul was ^ust upon the 
point of leaping ouf of them, and full rfd lip^ ever 
rcadj^to ^urst into a smile, culminating in a hearty 
laugh. •Remain only his hands, those wonderful 
indices to character. They were large, yet wtll- 
shapent brown and hard, yet full of artistic sugges» 
tion, ajid the one unoccupied hung down half 
clenched like a sailor’s. 

There was the key of the picture. Martin Pcnfold 
was a sailoii one of the sea-dogs upon whose doings 
in that far-off time rests our world-wide empire. 
One of the men who have always been ready to 
go anywhere and do anything, and who may always 
be trusted to do it superlatively wfcll. He had a 
pleasant little habit of talking .to himself, as so 
many sailors have; and being privileged to listen, 
we may gather from his private conversation some 
information unobtainable in any other way. Rut 
' I grieve to say that his soliloquy must be edited, 
for Martin, although riding in the ranks of* those 
whose practical view of religion made good behaviour 
and clean speech of the highest necessity, had not 
as yet been subdued to that mental and moral hue ; 
nay, pn occasion he had been known to swear like 
theyericst malignant, to the great and grave scandal 
of nis godly companions. 

“ Well, Martin, lad," fluttered he, “ this be a 
goodly beginning of thing.s. Seems to me that 
when I lost the Rebecca my troubles were only just 
getting under way like. When the cap’en* saw 
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me in Bristol town helping to handle the guhs—foi;, 
a fellow must do something, or die of weariness— 
and asked mqr if I’d be his man, I thought ^twas 
a fine chance to quit a businocs that only means 
a wet jerkin and an empty belly at the m^st^Cime^ 
for a dry and profitable employment ashore ‘with 
ai»4fttle fighting thrown in nows and thens just to 
keep a man from getting rusty, you see. But I’m 
not So sure about it now. Cap’en Blake’s a 7Han — 
•T'don't want any better; but some of his followers 
are a bit too sour for me—they look as if naught 
^ut an easterly wind in the chops of tl^e Channel, 
and an empty breadlocker when homeward bound, 
had ever been, or was likely to be, their lot. And 
we’^e been properly trounced too. None of Cap’en 
Blake’s fault, Pll swear—no, I mustn’t, I forgot; 
but here we are on tpilgrimage to Lyme, not knowing 
whether^ we shall have to fight our way, or starve, 
or w-hat.' Agd after all, what’s the odds as long 
as you’re alive, and it’s a fine morning like this.” 
"’And only a sudden recollection of his position 
restrakied Martin from raising a joy6us shout. But 
he did remember himself in time, and from an inner 
.pocket produced with solicitous care a little roll of 
tobacco leaf, from which he unwound a modicum 
and stowed it in his left cheek as a substitute for 
the breakfast that did not seem at all likely tW be 
forthcoming. ^ 

By this time he had ivached the spot indicated 
by his captain. He halted, and shading his eyes, 
peered earnestly in the direction of the gleam spoken 
of b/ Captain Blake. Only a minute or two, for 
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^udderfly with a joyful shout he turned his horse 
and galloped back to his party. Hardly had he 
sight’ed them again when he roarec^ “ Glory—it’s 
a convoy of proviaions, only a handful ^of n»en in 
<?T\arg% ayd whether they be friend or foe matters 
little?” J^rom Blake’s lips came the single word, 

“ Trot,” and the whole company swung forw^ 
briskly. But a close observer might have seep 
bearded lips moving, and stern eyes softening,with 
thankfulness. For these men took their life vef^- 
much in earnest. The God fhey worshipped was 
no far-away myth, or Deity hidden behind .serriccj, 
ranks of divinely ordained intermediaries. He was 
personally interested in every action of theirs, no 
matter how trivial to them it might appear, and 
loved to be consulted or thanked ask the case might 
be for every need or any blessi^^^ Of course it is 
indisputable that this primitive creed bred in some 
a narrow purblind bigotry, an intolerance totally 
foreign to the gentle teaching of the Prince of Reacc. 
But V'l is* equally indisputable that this endurance 
of hardships, its seeing Him who is invisible, and 
with a complete belief that they were doing Him 
service, dfd give England a stiffening of the finest 
mcr! she has ever had. 

It was no easy task, though, for a man like Martin 
to Accommodate himself to such company as this, 
ha^ng been brought up in a school where a man’s 
words or the cut of his •lothes mattered very little 
as long as his deeds showed that the inner man of 
him was striving, with all the powers granted him 
by God, to do his duty. And so it was little bonder 
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if his lip curled a little as he noted the utiivers^ 
expression on his comrades’ facVs. “ Seems as if 
with all their J;ioliness they need some meat to'wash 
it down,” he muttered ; “ but all the same, there’s 
some of ’em ’at’s only Hp-thankful, or 1’^ U© trCfe 
man, judging by their faces.” 

•Here his muttered words came to an abrupt end, 
for the troop had reached the convoy, to find thai 
it was one of the Royalists’ provision companies 
■which had lost its way. Only four fighting men 
were in charge,* and* they, sensible fellows, saw no 
use in throwing their lives away to rjp purpose. 
Indeed, they were not men of views at all. They 
were loyally earning their pay in the cause that 
had enlisted them as professional soldiers, and con¬ 
sequently were*quite untroubled by the ethics of 
the cause at issue. ^ It seems like a platitude to say 
that men like these can never conquer in the long 
run. when opposed to fighters who are morally con- 
vince(i of the justice of their cause. Even apparent 
victory often means real defeat; and when we say 
that raan dies but God lives, we rrfean that their 
own blood shed by men in a really righteous cause 
can never fail of its due and Divine effect upon the 
world for its ultimate up-lifting and eternal benefit. 

How inopportune such reflections must seem at 
the present juncture. For really the sole prooiem 
that now confronted these warriors was an elementary 
one; they needed food and rest, they had suddenly 
come across means of satisfying both needs, and all 
other or higher considerations simply receded into 
mistintss. They had overtaken the heavily laden 
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yaggons at a junction of roads with an unusually wide 
triangle of turf, such as may be seen in tljousands 
of places to-day all over the land, ant^ immediately 
that fair bit of contmon was filled with*boist^rous 
lif^. . Riisj^ hands unpacked the wains, others loosed 
the Iforses to graze, for Britons were ever mindful 
of the noble animal’s wants, and a perfect hubbub 
of cries, and counter-cries broke the sweet quiet of 
that mqfning and sent the birds at topmost speed 
far away, their little brains seething^ with fright at 
this clamorous invasion. 

A very sbort time had elapsed before all were 
seated on the thick, rich grass, munching steadily 
at sea bread and boiled salt beef, washed down with 
strong ale. For all England then was at any tirge 
ready not merely to subsist upon, but to be thankful 
for, such food as sailors of to-d»y never cease to 
grumble about. Bread and beef and pulse, and that 
of the coarsest, was the staple food, aq^ happy he 
who could get enough of these, with a jack of home- 
4)rewed ale, however sour, to wash it down. Mind, 
I do not suggest that this was good food, or* that 
it is in any way to be desired for our seamen or 
warriors ; but when all has been said, the facts remain 
that plain food is the best, that most people eat too 
much, and that the cult of epicurean cooking—that 
is, t^ continual tempting of the jaded appetite 
and worn-out stomach all unused to honest methods 
of digestion—is a crime, aftd only worthy of a de¬ 
generate people accustomed to wallow in luxury 
while their poor eat vermin and weeds. Though 
I firmly believe this, I do also most firmly befteve 
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in good cookery—not, however^ to make* eating 
on€ of the chief, if not the chief, end of existence; 
but tha? the#plainest food, which is also the* best, 
shalbbe rejidered palatable and cot nauseating, shall 
be fully utilised and not in large part^wa,‘Aed,*^s 
it is under careless, dirty, or ignorant manipifiation 
. by so-called cooks. 

Captain Blake and his followers, howevier, had 
no misgivings or predilections on the gcore of 
^ qookery. They had the wherewithal to distend their 
craving stomaclis, add of far better quality than they 
^had been used to of late, since the lojjg siege had 
driven them to some strange devices for food. So 
it came to pass that, as they ate, their present con¬ 
dition came to appear less gloomy, hope flourished 
afresh, and grim, stern faces lost some of their harsh 
outlines, while set here and there trembled at 
the conclusion of the meal as if ready to burst 
.Jnt.0 song. Martin positively beamed with delight. 

. Besides appearing to be everywhere at once during 
the preparation of the meal, he had abundantly 
provad to his fighting associates the *oft-demonstrated 
'truth that there is no training like that^of the sea 
to fit a man for all-round service in any capacity 
whatever. There was even the suspicion of a gleam 
in the eyes of their impassive commander. as he 
watched the deft movements of his man. ButVever 
a word did he speak in praise or blame, until a xnan 
with a long lean-jawed f»ce, thin lips, and eyes that 
looked almost like slits in his countenance, suddenly 
lifted up his voice in a long quavering nasal psalm- 
tunet being joined after the first word or two by 
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nearly atl the company. They had barely finished 
the first verse when Blake’s voice rose up in an aston- 
ishingVolume of sound. “ Silence! Sing ps*alrns at 
proper seasons, and only then with my perq^issioTi.” 

^Grfftiieri^y, captain,” said the long-faced man, 
^ith 5 curious feline expression in his eye-s, “ may 
we not prai.se the Lord in season and out of season, 
aocording to His blessed Word? What else do we 
fight for^ Why are we here?” 

“ Master Elias Pentreath,” answered Blake, with ' 
just a glance in his direction, “ oear you in mind 
that I command you, and obey me unquestioningly., 
Forget this but once again, and you will never 
remember anything more in this world.” 

A dead silence ensued for the space of about t(jn 
breaths, during which Martin’s round face was a study 
in varied expressions of liveliest ^oy. For Master 
Elias Pentreath was his pet abomination. In the first 
place, unfailing instinct warned him that Jhe man wa<j. 
a sly hypocrite capable of all villainy beneath that 
•smug cloak of facial sourness and sanctimonious tone ; 
and while Martin, as he phrased it, “ was no* pro¬ 
fessor or practiser of godliness,” he had a profound 
reverence for those who combined the two, allied to 
an equally profound disgust for those who simply 
made the Puritan fashion a screen for their native and 
well beloved vices, But beyond all this, the action of 
his commander was especially welcome to Martin, in 
that he was one of those rare men who are not only 
conscious of the value of discipline for others, but 
are willing, even anxious, to submit themselves to 
discipline of the sternest kind for the general g;ood. 
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This was one of his principal Reasons for adnjirifkg 
Captaii^ Blake—that the silent, sphinx-like captain 
looked upon*his lightest word, as he did upon the 
Hghfest qfder given to him, a% a stern law which 
could by no means be broken, unless a h^h«f law, a 
straiter order, intervened. 'Fhen Robert Blal<e be-, 
lieved in the duty of disobedience at the dictates of 
one’s conscience, allied to a willingness to 'bear the 
full penalty of failure to prove oneself right—a hard 
condition for t|je majority. However, Captain Blake’s 
countenance, as usual, bore no impression of such 
thoughts as these, nor of any interest‘in what the 
men under his command might be thinking. He 
gave a few curt orders, and in a few minutes the little 
cavalcade was under way again for its objective, the 
busy seaport (9f Lyme. 

The recent sterti set-back delivered by the captain 
to Pentreath had effectually stopped the small flow 
of conversation trickling along before, and now the 
march was made in perfect silence, much^to the dis¬ 
comfort of Martin, who needed sorely some kindred 
mind'to rub hjs own against, and suffered much from 
lack of such facilities for lively talk.. Still, the 
necessity being laid upon him for keeping quiet, he 
did so, but with an ill grace, casting an occasional 
questioning glance, almost comical in its entreaty, in 
the direction of the captain. That great man,^ow- 
ever, made no sign that he took interest in any 
external matters whatevei* until suddenly, at a bend 
of the lane where two high banks hid the whole 
of the surrounding country from view, he breathed 
out fhe word “ Halt! ” All came to a standstill 
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;|piul^aneously, and,^amid a silence so profound that 
nen hardly respired, there was presently discernible 
i far-o*ff throb, as of some pulsation of th% atmosphere, 
growing more and more distinct with (^ch beat. 
rf?cy sSt si^nt as statues, while overhead the bright 
iun fl^od»d heaven with golden flame, on cither side 
the sweet wild flowers filled the pleasant air with 
scent, and all the full tide of an autumnal day 
whisperejJ “ Peace.” 

An occasional snort from a horse, or a slight 
jingle of arms caused by a change of position, only 
accentuated the utter stillness, heightened the intensity 
of expectation common to all—except the captain, 
apparently. To those who, in these days of ease 
and general security, arc apt to forget by whojn 
our pleasant times were bought, that 4ittlc company 
waiting in the leafy lane of So*nersct should be 
an object-lesson beyond price. What matter their, 
errors, their fanaticism, or mannerisms n^w?^ Nearly 
all of them were prepared to give the ultimate price, 
life, for the highest of all principles. Freedom ; 
were as ready to shed their warm blood upon*that 
bright day^ and in the midst of all that beauty, 
as to die upon a bed of sickness when life has lost 
its cfiarm, its desire of continuance, its hold upon 
the world ; and for what ? For that which we now 
enjoy and prize so little, real Liberty. 

A^low word from the captain sent every man 
sliding from his horse, *iothcr almost whispered 
sentence formed them into a perfectly arranged 
ambuscade commanding the narrow way, while four 
scouts climbed up the steep bank, two on each side, 
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where, with bared heads, they peered over'thg toip 
beneath the brambles to see whence the attack 
expected would come. Swords were loosened in 
the Scabl^rds, flints of pistols and muskets quietly 
examined, and undoubtedly silent comn^sndtngs of 
individual souls to God were made, while the, 
company, ready for what was expected as they 
could possibly be, settled down for a dogged wait 
in perfect silence. Meanwhile that stern bgat upon 
the ears grew more and more distinct, though naught 
was to be seen. An occasional accompaniment of 
the monotonous throb was also to b* heard, but 
whether of voices or the rattle of arms could not 
be distinguished. And so, all silent save for an 
occasional scramble of a squirrel, or the scream of 
a plover, or the caw of a crow, Captain Blake and 
his men waited 4he beginning of what, although 
^ .^hey knew it not, was to be the turning-point of the 
• great Civil War in England. 



CHAPTER II 

A MERE SKIRMISH 

A SUDDEN sliding down the ban^, amid a cloud 
of dust, of one of the scoufs brought the quiet 
query from tl»c captain of “ Well, and what now ? ” 
The man answered breathlessly; “ They come, 
captain, a great company of malignants, at least 
ten times as many as we be, riding furiously 
Pharaoh’s host after the Israelites.” 

“ Look they as if they were awart of us ? ” queried 
the captain. 

“ Nay, they ride as to a feast, and Jook not to 
the right or left; they seem all unaware of any 
.Manger near. Haply the Lord hath blinded their 
eyes, hath taken*away their reason, captain.” • 
Very grim looked the captain’s face as he gave 
quiet orders for his little force so to dispose them¬ 
selves that every shot should tell upon the advancing 
company. Very quiet, too, was the voice in which 
he c^nmanded that no sound should be made, no 
shot fired, until their enemies were so close upon • 
them that to miss them wcAild be almost impossible. 
But a close observer would have noticed a momentary 
spasm as of acutest pain pass over those impassive 
features as the captain recognised in their leader 
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a dear friend of his own at W^dham College^ or^e 
whom he had loved as only men can love one 
another when* their spirits are akin. But the'spasm 
passed, ayd there was no dimness in that keen eye 
as it swept over the little force for th« lal>t time 
before the stern low voice gave the word to fire.” 

The Cavaliers were then within fifty yards, and 
every detail of face and equipment under that strong 
light was distinctly visible. At the worcj a sheet 
of flame topped with smoke, and a thunderous report 
filled the deep larte, while a stern voice followed 
immediately: “ Recharge, look to yowr flints, take 
good aim, await your orders.” 

A light air lifted the foul fog of gunpowder smoke, 
rpealing the lane full of maimed, dying, and dead 
men and horsos, all in a hideous welter of confusion 
and pain, all unkrjowing whence had come this almost 
supernatural visitation. In the rear of the struggling 
mass were to be seen the bulk of the company hastily 
re-forming under the orders of one who seemed of 
no higher rank than the rest. But suddenly, ouf 
of tihe dreadful entanglement in‘ front, a blood- 
bedabbled figure struggled up and rushed back to 
the unwounded, shouting, “ Steady, men, steady; 
up the banks, some of you, and see where our foes 
lie, if you can. ’Tis an ambuscade of the most 
successful, but let us stand fast.” 

Another volley closed his speech, and added to 
the number of his wounded (for he was the captain 
of the band), and when its smoke had cleared away 
he was still to be seen, though with another stain 
upofi his gay clothing, quite coolly giving his orders 
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Jo his jften to se^ points of observation and eke 
of slJelter. Then he fell dead* 

,The heavy clouds of smoke rolled across* the fair 
landscape, defiling its purity, and the groans df the 
w6undbd broke the quiet that had followed upon 
the first hideous outburst of war. But the company 
thus taken by surprise was by no means terrorised. 
They were Englishmen, inured to fighting and little 
liable to^pahic. Therefore as soon aaihe lbooditlon 
of things became manifest to themf'^nd the first 
shock was over, they set about finding llteir hidden 
foe, each man taking a keen individual interest in 
the operation, for it was before the hideous system 
of pipeclayed drill and absurd clothing had con¬ 
verted the soldier into a mere cog in a machine, 
useful indeed while the machine is intpct, but utterly 
useless apart from it These harc^ warriors divided 
themselves into small companies, even units, taking 
advantage of any corner and creeping from point 
to point almost like Indian braves. * But they 
^daboured ifnder the heavy disadvantage of being 
overlooked by their hidden enemy from the Ijo- 
ginning, and they could only guess his wheiealwuts 
by the overtrang of an occasional puflf of smoke from 
a pistol or matchlock whenever one of their number 
exposed himself for a moment 
There were no more casualties, however, for a 
period of over two hours, during which the wounded, 
under the fierce rays of the now high sun, suffered 
intolerable agony untended. Most of them died in 
hideous fashion, with their blood dried black upcm 
their bodies and caked around them upon the duet of 

2 
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the road. It was a terrible lesso^ in the horrors o^ 
war pread beneath the eyes of those patient watchers, 
who lay or crouched in almost carven immobility, 
yet with all their senses at highest tension. But 
it must not be thought that any companct’ion for 
the. suffering of their foes was felt by those godly 
men. In their hearts and upon their lips were the 
fiercest of the fierce texts of the Old Testament; 
in their own eyes they were the chosen instruments 
in Jehovah’s hands for the execution of His stern 
decrees upon 'the '•ons of men, and consequently 
their human sympathies were for the time com¬ 
pletely in abeyance—the groans of their victims 
sounded as sweet music in their ears, as a fitting 
accompaniment to their inaudible praises to the 
God of battles. Yet it must not be supposed that 
there was any fierce, revengeful exaltation among 
them, at least consciously so. A high sense of 
gratification there undoubtedly was, but it was im¬ 
personal—ttie pride of the chosen vessel who, in his 
perfect faith in the justice of the cause for which he 
fought, implicitly left such minor matters as human 
agony and human sympathy to be dealt with by 
God, as not at present concerning him at all. Apart 
from what we may think of this mental attitude 
in this day of ours, we must admit that it could 
and did carry men far on the way to becoming 
perfect warriors. 

It must also be admitted though, that not all of 
Captain Blake’s little company were moved in this 
high manner. Martin Penfold, for instance, that 
genial Pagan, fought from innate bravery, served 
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^:ap^in Blake, his,visible leader, from highest ad¬ 
miration of that individual, nor did he look behind 
his leader, except in most indefinite* fashion, for 
the springs of conduct. And so 'it came ^bout that 
he suf^*ed*as much almost as the wounded through 
seeing thtir agonies, although he had helped to indict 
them in hot blood. He had all the illogicality of 
the ordinary soldier, straining every nerve to kill his 
foe during one minute, and the next doing his utmost 
to save that same enemy’s life. Elias Pentreath, 
on the other hand, was a born mercenary of the 
worst type, with all the vices of the hypocrite to 
boot. No one can dispute the fact that there have 
been mercenaries most faithful to their employers 
during their turn of service, although when that 
service ended they might become tshat same em¬ 
ployer’s fiercest foes. But PentroBth was a traitor 
from choice, a Judas by birth. Such was the facile 
villainy of the man that while he vied with his 
companions in long prayers, upturning of eyes and 
•nasal bellowing of psalms (all of which might well 
be, and constanfly were, done with most transj^ircnt 
sincerity of soul), he was ever in the depths of his 
murky mind spinning webs of vilest deceit, con¬ 
cocting plans whereby he could turn the errors or 
weaknesses of others to his own private and profitable 
account. 

Each of the members, then, of Captain Blake’s 
company lay perfectly srtll as to his body, but 
4bnormally active as to his mind, until suddenly 
the voice of their commander recalled them to a 
present emergency and stiffened every muscle. * 
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“ Face about, the rear-guard : ^ see they are ajaoijt 
to attempt a flank movement on both sides. Now, 
as before, rdserve your fire, waste no bullet, and' 
although they so greatly outnumber us, we shall 
be ihore than a match for them.” 

The words had barely been uttered when, in wide 
open order, and apparently from three sides at 
once, the whole of the enemy came rushing across 
the mead. Their cries of “ King Charles and Holy 
Church! ” rent the air, nor did the dropping shots 
that now fell among them seem to have any power 
even to hinder their headlong assault. They were 
very brave, and also very reckless, these forefathers 
of ours ; and no matter whether they were on the 
wrong side or the right, they might well be trusted 
tb quit themselves like men of the best type. But 
the Royalists macjie, among many other terrible mis¬ 
takes, the old one of undervaluing their opponents, 
men of their own blood, because hitherto those 
opponents’ lives had been spent in peaceful pursuits. 
That mistake they nobly atoned for on many ej- 
bloody field, but discovered it was a mistake too 
late to save their cause from destruction. Now the 
two forces were bound to meet in 'hand-grips, 
although, owing to the wise disposition of Captain 
Blake, by the time they did so the attacking party 
were not more than double the strength of those 
awaiting them. The Cavaliers flung themselves at 
the natural glacis of the .bank, as if naught awaited 
them there but lovers’ caresses; heedless of briar, 
and nettle, and greasy clay, they tore themselves 
frantically to the top to meet thrusting pike, slashing 
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jwqjd, or bullet fired point blank. Rut in many 
cases the dying assailant held his slju'cr iy so fell 
^a death-grip that the twain went rolling down to 
muddy death under the bright sunshine, t^ever figain 
to be stindered until the weather should have worn 
the poor* framework into utter ruin. 

This stern .struggle lasted perhaps a quarter of 
am hour, when, totally defeated, with no way of 
escape open to the still surviving handful of whilom 
assailants, the once gay young lieutenant, who had 
commanded them, bade his meft-y (?) men lay down 
their arms the while he asked grace and quarter 
from his victorious opponent. It was immediately 
granted, for scant as the justice done to Robert 
Blake has been, none have ever dared to accuse 
him yet of treachery, cruelty, or meanness. In a 
few minutes after the surrender*victors and van¬ 
quished were fraternising, dressing each others’ wounds 
and sharing each others’ scanty ration^—albeit the 
stern faces of the Puritans often grew sterner, and 
•brows blackened ominously, at the ribald, lewd talk 
of the careless* .soldiers they had overcome.* All 
unconsciously Martin added to the offence; for he 
was ^fir mo*rc in sympathy with these limber-tongued 
gallants than with his own sour-visaged comrades, 
and took little pains to conceal the fact. This 
heretical behaviour brought upon him much blending 
of dark looks, and at last, egged on thereto by 
Pentreath, a long-faced Sergeant approached the 
'captain and Jaid before him a complaint as to 
Martin’s loose behaviour. Surely never was there 
a more astonished man than that tale-bearer. Btake’s 
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inscrutable visage turned towards him, the spalj, 
mouth opened, and the words, “ Begone to 'your 
kennel, slanderous dog. Do not dare again to malign ^ 
a ten tinges better man than thou art, or reckon 
with me,” issued from his lips. • •' . 

That little incident but added to the rancour in 
Pentreath’s black mind, and determined him to 
obtain if pos.siblc a balancing of his account with 
his captain and Martin ; but, politic as usual,, he said 
to the discomfited sergeant: “ Bide your time, Joash, 

but be more \rary on another occasion. Saw you 
not that the captain had been drinking again ? ” 
(This last in a venomous whisper.) 

Meanwhile the captain and his prisoner, well apart 
from the rest, had been holding a conversation of 
the deepest importance. The lieutenant was young, 
and as wax in the; mature hands of his interlocutor, 
so that ere long Blake had ascertained that this 
company which he had so opportunely met and 
overcom£ had been despatched from before Lyme 
to Taunton in order to bespeak a large ‘portion of*.. 
the I^oyalist army that was even then occupying 
that hardly entreated town. Late successes had 
made the Royalists very bold, and it seerhed a^wise 
as well as courageous thing to attempt to seize that 
important little seaport of Lyme while yet the 
Parliamentarians were reeling under the loss of Bristol. 

Therefore this stroke had been decided upon, and, 
but for the misfortune ofrthe company losing their 
way, and instead of making an almost air-line for^ 
Taunton finding themselves under the left bank of 
the Parret, the easy downfall of Lyme would doubt- 
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^ess have been accomplished. But why dally with 
ifsP^The two forces met as in manner detailed aforc- 
-^aid, the larger succumbed to the sirdiller, *and one 
more of England’s shackles was broken off.^ At’lcast, 
so sai9* the universal voice of Blake’s camp that 
night, fo» they bivouacked where they had fought, 
designing to move southward again at day-break. 

, The siveet night stole over them, and the shy .stars 
peeped jDut one by one over that little blood-be¬ 
dabbled patch of earth. The silent sentinels each on 
his post felt the influence of th« hout, and thought, 
according to his temperament, of glory, of love, of 
righteousness, or of peace. And the wild creatures 
smelt blood of man, and kept away. There were 
no vultures to swoop down upon the slain. Some 
restless ones, courting sleep in vain, tjied to forecast 
the future of the land they loved ^ dreamed, though 
wide awake, of crushed rebellion and glorious 
monarchy, or triumphant democracy and tolerant 
commonwealth ; but none imagined ev?n chmly the 
•-eal course'that events would take, or of the influence 
their individually obscure action would have^upon 
the history of the world. 

At the first flush of dawn Captain Blake’s deep 
voice’was heard through all the camp. “ We march 
in half an hour. Make all speed with the morning 
meal.” 

And indeed no time was lost. None was wasted 
upon ceremony, and as foi* cooking, there was none, 
•for such effeminacies as tea and coffee were not yet 
in common *use—tea, indeed, had not arrived. 
Sturdy jaws champed upon sea biscuit and tcugh 
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salt beef, manfully and with great satisfaction, ^il^ 
deep draughts of ale from leathern jacks washed 
down the soihewhat dry provender. Not a* word ■ 
was s'pokc^, there was no time for talk; and as the 
great orb of gold appeared on the eastefn horizon, 
the whole gathering was on the march for Lyme. 

A very close observer might have detected a gleam 
of satisfaction in Blake’s small eyes—more than 
human he would have been had he not fflt some 
stirring of pride. For he, a fugitive surrounded by 
foes, had not ‘only* succeeded in capturing one of 
the enemy’s provision trains and so assured his 
command against hunger, but had incidentally met, 
defeated, and made prisoners a force nearly three 
times more numerous than his own. Truly, the 
stiffest part ofi his undertaking yet lay before him, 
if it were correct ^.vhat his young prisoner had told. 
He must needs break through the beleaguering force 
before he could get into the town for which he was 
bound. ‘ Bu! Captain Blake, like so many other great 
men, had two favourite maxims that were* of infinite*^ 
service to him : “ One thing at* a time,” and 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Perhaps 
hardly two if closely looked at. And So he_ took 
his great success most quietly, and while all his 
men looked at him by stealth to see if this would 
not break the calm of his features, they could read 
nothing there. Yet, strange to say, the more part 
of them felt doubly convinced that this was indeed 
a man to live or die for. Some men have that' 
magnetic power over their fellows, nor do they ever 
seerrf to need any exercise of it—attraction is a 
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p^rt^of their being. Of these Robert Blake was 
one oT the foremost. 

< They made a long march that day, a Torceef march, 
only halting for a brief hour at Ilminstcy;, th’cn a 
blackenad, •ruined village. Their scanty meal de¬ 
spatched,‘they pushed on again with such speed as 
their jaded horses and laden wains would admit of, 
uatil, as •the sun drew near the western verge, they 
were re\varded by a sight of the rising land of 
Uplyme, where in a sheltered hollow, with well- 
posted guards, they encamped f»r the* night. Then 
the captain called Martin to him and said; “Seek 
out, Martin, another man like-minded with your¬ 
self, and then depart, using all caution to avoid 
capture, for Lyme. Get into the town if you can, and 
obtain speech of the Governor Ceely. * Give him this 
secret word from me. Tell him* of our welfare. 
Humbly suggest to him that if the Royalists be in 
any force around the town, a sally to the north¬ 
eastward here will be immediately seen anti su'pported 
hy us, and maybe we shall enter the town with but 
scant loss of lift? and the most of the nccc.s.sarifs wc 
have captured on the way.” 

To Capfhin Blake's intense amazement, Martin 
immediately replied : “ Sith I may choose whom I 

will, captain, let me have as my companion the 
godly Elias Pentreath. I would fain avail myself 
more than I have yet been able to of the .savour 
of his discourse. And thcfi what man can do shall 
•be done to deliver your message.” 

“ Well, Marlin, be it as you .say,” mused Blake ; 
“ but, certes, I marvel at your choice of a compaillon.” 
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Martin only smiled comprehensively, and departed 
to busk himself for the perilous journey, believrog as 
he did ‘that tvery rood of the ground betwesn him.j 
and the outworks of Lyme was the probable lurking- 
place of Sesperatc enemies. 

His scant preparations made, he scwighl out 
Pentreath, whom he found amid a little knot of grim- 
visaged companions in arms, holding forth mcj^t 
learnedly, albeit with considerable discursiveness, 
upon the inner meaning of the last few verses of the 
nineteenth chjtpter gf the Book of Revelation. And 
as he rolled forth his sonorous denunciations of the 
man of sin, the beast and the false prophet, finding, 
to his own apparently great satisfaction, their exact 
antitypes in certain well-known personages then 
living, his hearers occasionally emitted growls of satis¬ 
faction or deep-to^ied Amens. P'or in this he was an 
adept; no Scripture-wrester that ever lived was better 
able than he to draw specious conclusions from the 
words of hloly Writ by choosing such words as he 
would, and deftly fitting them together in a cunning 
mosaic of special pleading. Martin«paused for a few 
minutes on the outskirts of the little circle, glancing 
from one to another of the hard faces so keenly^ fixed 
in their gaze upon their instructor (save the mark), 
and then with a grin of pure amusement he let his 
eyes rest upon the saturnine visage of Pentreath as 
from between his lank jaws rolled the flood of jargon 
that in those days, alas !• was too often accepted as 
the true and right interpretation of the Word. At 
last, with a movement of impatience,'he strode into 
the midst of the group, saying: “ Masters all, loth 
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api ^ to break up tjiis joyful gathering, but Captain 
Blake*hath done me the honour to ask me to ride 
Sut^Lyme town to-night, and hath ordafhed Sergeant 
Pentreath for my companion. 1 he captaiji’s orders 
are urg9nt,*and I do but wait Master Pentreath s 
pleasure tt) set forth. I would fain be beneath the 
walls ere the rising of the moon, for on this clearest 
of* all nights she will make matters almost as light 
as day.” • 

Very fierce and dark was the look Pentreath turned 
upon his interrupter, but his words \^ere smoother 
than oil. “ I had not looked for .so great pleasure 
this night as thy bright fellowship, Master Martin, he 
murmured, “ but right glad am I that it hath befallen 
so. I will but seek among my small belongings 
for a little flask of brandy to keep put the nighi; 


chill, and I am with you.” 

“Spare your flask, and fill from mine,” jovially 
responded Martin, at the same time holding up a 
huge bottle before the flickering fire. “ Ifi veVy deed 
*e must waste no time, for the captain’s commands 
were most urgent to begone. ^ 

Pentreath’s lips moved, but not in prayer, as he 
perforce followed his companion into the darknes,s. 
But otily as far as the camp bounds did they travel 
in this wise. As they passed into the blackness 
beyond, Martin drew up by his companions side, 
saying : “ See here, Master Pentreath, let us under¬ 
stand one another. I have vny doubts of both your 
religion and your loyalty to our cap’en, and I do 
not propose td let him be betrayed by any such 
sneaking landlubber as you seem to me to be,-not 
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though your face be long as tny leg. So I ^avfi 
requisitioned you for this service to-night to keep 
you ou^ of file way of doing harm as far as m^^ 
be, should there be anything doing in camp to-night. 

I know pretty well what your intentions tare, but 
if I know anything about myself, you wHl do well 
to abandon them to-night and do your best, always 
in front of me, to get into the town of Lyme. «If 
you but make a move or utter a cry with treacherous 
intent, it will be your last, for I am close behind. 
I’ll stick to you like a sucker to a shark. So now 
you know, and after this the less said the better, 
until we are within the town boundary of Lyme.” 

So that ill-assorted pair groped and plodded and 
wormed their way across country, passing sometimes 
lo close to jthe various scattered camps of the 
Royalists that khey could even hear a more than 
usually energetic snore. But such good progress 
did they make that all unnoticed, and therefore un¬ 
molested, dVenched with sweat, bedaubed with clay, 
and torn by brambles, atj one hour before watcl^ 
changing at midnight they quietly challenged the 
sentry, gave Captain Blake’s secret password, and 
found themselves within the walls of Lyme. ^ 



CHAPTER HI 

THE TWO BROTHERS 

N O time was lost in conducting Martin and 
Pentreath before the governor, who met 
them in no pleasant mood, for he had but just 
been aroused out of his first sleep. Bending his 
deep brows upon them as they stood in all their 
travel stains under the flickering glare of the torches 
in the guard-room, he seemed as*if he would 
penetrate their very souls. Especially was this the 
case with Pentreath, For Governor Ceely was, 
although a sound and staunch Parliamentarian, also 
a profound .hater of cant and the wearing of long 
jlces to hide sinister designs. He said—and few 
will quarrel with him for so doing—that he v^uld 
rather have a roystering blackguard to deal with than 
a scheming hypocrite with his vices all preserved 
for home consumption. So he turned from the 
contemplation of Pentreath with manifest disrelish, 
but his face lightened instantly when he saw the 
genial countenance of Martjn, with its open smile 
that nothing seemed able to banish for more than 
a few minutes .at a time. “ So, sirrahs, you come 
from Captain Blake, do ye ? Have ye despatetes, 
a letter* aught in the way of credentials that ye can 

“9 
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show me, or must I decide whether I will take ^your 
unsupported word ? ” 

“ May it please your worship,” replied 
brightly,Captain Blake judged that the risks we 
ran of capture were so great that it would be highly 
unwise to trust us with the written word, but if I 
may speak in your honour’s ear alone I can give you 
proof that we are true men bearing a true messsagei” 
Glances passed between governor and guards, for 
treachery was not then considered beneath the doing 
of an English gentleman —all was fair in war. But 
Martin, locking his hands behind him, said: “ Bind 
me fast an ye will, it matters not. I seek but to 
whisper two words, the rest of my message may 
be heard by the whole garrison.” Immediately the 
governor stepped forward, inclining his head towards 
Martin, who, leading, whispered Blake’s private word 
to Colonel Ceely, “ Jehovah Shalom.” The governor’s 
face immediately lit up, and saying “ Look to the 
other rnan,^' he led the way into his private apart¬ 
ment, beckoning Martin to follow him. * ' 

TJie interview between these twb lasted an hour, 
during which Martin had faithfully reported the 
progress of events from an early period of th? siege 
of Bristol down to the present time, winding up with 
a vivid presentment of the need for getting Blake 
and his company within the walls. “ And,” he wound 
up, “ if your worship will forgive me for mentioning 
such a thing, I would ‘have an extra close watch 
kept upon that mate of mine. I doubt his being 
a true man very much. I asked for his company 
in brder to keep an eye upon him, but hero in the 
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tQwr\ I fear me I shall not be able to do so. Believe 
me, I have no private spite to gratify agaigst any 
sue in the world, but if Elias Pentreath be not a^spy 
of tne Royalists, why, I am just as woodtjji-headed 
as the ^ of my poor old Rebecca, now tumbling 
about bettveen the ‘Mumbles’ and the ‘Hats and 
Barrels.’ ” 

V Guard there,” shouted the governor, and several 
men immediately answered the call. ‘‘ Let not that 
long-visaged messenger go out of your sight on any 
pretence whatever.” 

With a harassed expre.ssion the officer of the 
guard replied as soon as he could for stammering: 
‘‘Your worship, the man expressed a wi.sh to go 
out, and you had taken his mate in with you alonc^ 
and-” 

“ And you have let him go, dblt,” roared the 
governor. “ Send search parties after him at once ; 
do all you can to repair your fault, and^ remember 
if he be not recovered by morning your punishment 
\fill not linger. Send the lieutenant of the night 
watch to me.” 

The crestfallen officer departed, and Colonel Ccely, 
his faep soft*ening, turned to Martin, saying kindly: 
‘‘You need food and drink, and rest. You shall 
have them. You look like a man that can take 
them whenever offered if duty be not hindered.” 
And without waiting to receive Martin’s muttered 
thanks he passed in to hfe apartments and gave 
’ o'rders that the sailor’s wants should be carefully 
attended to; and as Lyme, being on the sea, had 
kept in* full touch with many sources of supply, this 
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was no figure of speech. In ten minutes Martlt> was 
enioyir^g a rich pasty of mutton, a manchet of fine 
white bread, and a portentous flagon of sack. 

But Colonel Ceely was closeted with his officers, 
making arrangements for the sally at Mawn. The 
beleaguering force had grown slack of'late, stale 
maybe from long lying idle waiting for the relief 
that, in spite of all the successes of the ‘Royalists 
in the west, did not come. It was no uncommon 
experience with those who served the faithless 
Stuarts ; fidelity wtis so little understood that it was 
seldom recognised, and so disaster followed disaster 
just for want of a little realisation of what a man’s 
plighted word should mean, whether he be king or 
hind. This growing slackness was well known to 
Ceely, and his dispositions were made accordingly. 
So that when the dawn broke dimly through a be¬ 
clouded sky, from which a cold, drizzling rain was 
falling,^ three bands of well-equipped men issued 
from Lyme well directed as to their duty, eager to 
break the monotony they had endured of late, athJ 
utterly regardless of danger, so tha*t they could show 
the.se scoffing malignants what sort of men the 
personal fear of God bred among fishermen, farters, 
tailors, and handicraftsmen of all sorts. Colonel 
Ceely commanded the centre party, and by his 
side rode Martin, who, with all a sailor’s sense of 
locality, had volunteered to lead the main body of 
sallying troops straight‘to where he knew Captain 
Blake and his company awaited the onfall with all 
impatience, yet with dogged endurance. 

fiut hardly had they ridden two hundred* yards, 
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when up from beneath their very feet as it were 
there ^arose a stabbing, yelling, shooting force, on 
f^t, but snatching at horses’ bridles, sj»ringi?ig from 
am8wg furze clumps, out of ditches, showing almost 
conclush^elji that some news must have 5ecn con¬ 
veyed* to them of the threatened sally which had 
made them all ready to meet it. Just for one 
minute ^11 was wildest disorder. Then the steady, 
dogged spirit of those Puritan amateur soldiers 
asserted itself, and the ambuscade revealed itself 
as a forlorn hope composed of Ips thnn a hundred 
men,- whereof not one was taken prisoner unwounded. 
Leaving the wounded to the care of a few, and 
sending a messenger back into the town for con¬ 
veyance for the sufferers, the party pressed on 
upward and westward out of the great ravine in 
which Lyme nestles, for the rendezvous. But not 
the closest scrutiny could reveal any sign of the 
enemy, and presently in full panoply and martial 
pride Captain Blake and his gallant 4 jand were 
discerned cantering towards the governor’s force. 

The meeting was entirely business-like and un¬ 
emotional, as became the Puritan character. * By 
this I do not mean in any sense to decry emotion, 
or ernotionalism, which is so mighty a force in 
mundane affairs. But it will, I think, ever be found 
that our emotions arc manifested in exact proportion 
to the shallowness of our natures. Great emotion 
may be simulated with nrmch case after a little 
practice, and is no guide at all to the real feeling 
of the exhibitoi*—merely histrionic, in fact. And no¬ 
where js this more marked than in religious matters, 

3 
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nowhere more clearly recognised and conaemnea 
than in Holy Writ. Moreover, both Colonel^ Ce’ely 
and Captain^ Blake accurately recognised that while 
religious enthusiasm as a dynamic force was of the 
utmost value to them in their Titanic ta^k,^it would 
need all their wisdom and knowledge oP man¬ 
handling, aided by the most level-headed assistants 
they could collect, to keep within bounds the seethi/ig 
mass of fanaticism, of wild interpretation of Old 
Testament stories, of strange looking forward to of 
the present coming of King Jesus to reign upon 
earth, which lay immediately under their hands. No 
small honour is due not merely to them, but to 
hundreds like them, who so successfully cultivated 
the single eye to their present duty that they were 
able to control their fanatical followers and to leave 
a record of gboid work done for England such as 
has never been surpassed. 

To the two leaders’ unqualified amazement, the 
other wingi of the sallying force joined up presently 
with the astounding news that the enemy w?s 
nowhere to be seen. He had apparently raised the 
siege and gone elsewhere, for reasons rather difficult 
to imagine, since at this time the Royalist forces 
in the West of England were having matters almost 
entirely their own way. Plymouth, Poole, and 
Lyme were practically all the towns of any im¬ 
portance left to the Parliament; but in those places 
there was a spirit of reystance so fierce and dogged 
that it was evident that no conquest of them could 
be made but at the greatest possible expenditure 
of blood and treasure, 
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Within the ancient town of Lyme that night 
the s8unds of praise rose rugged and high. Men, 
.^romen, and children praised the Lotd lustily for 
deliverance, or listened with strained attention to 
the feA^^nV exhortations addressed to them by the 
numerous sectaries, each fully convinced that he 
and he alone possessed the true exegetical key to 
the mysteries of Scripture, uniting only with other 
equally jiery souls upon the common ground of 
hatred to the Scarlet Woman and their overwhelming 
desire to be free. This is no place To di.scuss the 
vexed question of how much freedom any of them 
would have been prepared to grant to any one who 
differed from them by so much as a Hebrew vowel- 
point ; what we ,must bear in mind is the amazing 
skill, energy, and faithfulness by means of which 
such men as Cromwell and Blake^ held those fiery 
enthusiasts in leash, or launched them like thunder¬ 
bolts against the common enemy, failing not until 
the essential work was done. 

• This, hov^ever, is but dry reading, and really only 
by way of reminder—we are so apt to forget whence 
our present liberties come; and so it is with a great 
deal of reHef I return to Martin. Although his 
duties in attendance on Captain Blake were by no 
means light, and his idea of carrying them out so 
comprehensive that he should have had but little 
leisure for aught else but food and sleep, he yet 
found time, sailor-like, to attend to as much private 
business between whiles as some of the garrison 
would have considered sufficient for their sole occupa¬ 
tion. Thus it came about that, sitting late one 
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evening under the sea-wall shelter of the Cobb, or 
breakwater, the night being pitchy dark, and *a stiff 
south-wester 'getting up, he suddenly sprang to his 
feet, 'dastyng his glowing pipe to pieces as h«*'’did 
so, and roaring to the two seafaring ^ropfes who 
were with him, “ Haste for life, here comes a 'craft; 
God send she strike not on the outer end ! No— 
no, she’ll clear it! Now hard down that hekn—ha,rd 
—down with it ”; and with a swoop lik^ that of 
some mighty raven breasting a snowdrift, a vessel 
about eighty" tons ^register turned short upon her 
heel and came up against the inner wall of the 
Cobb as lightly as a row-boat. Willing hands flung 
as many ropes, and in five minutes she was well 
fast. But Martin had not waited. Amidst the 
hubbub he ha^ recognised a well-beloved voice, and 
springing from the quay to the rigging like a Bird, 
he slid down on board the ship and clutched his 
twin brother Thomas in a bear-like grip, kissing him 
repeatedly 6n both cheeks, for in some things English¬ 
men were more demonstrative then than flow. r 

“Why, Tom, boy,” shouted Martin, as soon as he 
could find his voice for sheer wonder, “ a thought 
thee wur on the coast o’ Guinea after the black folk, 
or else on Spanish Main trading. Hadn’t looked to 
see thee again for many a long day. But there, the 
world’s but a small place after all, and it’s main hard 
to lose oneself in it. Come away—come ’way ashore, 
lad, an’ see what thy brother has come to.” 

“ Not yet, Martin,” answered Tom gravely, “ Ah’ve 
a duty to perform here first. You won’t mind waiting 
abft?” 
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Qown went Martin on the nearest spar at the word, 
as who should say, “Waiting for thee is aj)leasurc 
not to be surpassed.” And as Tom rnoved briskly 
awa^ on his business of seeing things ship^ape*after 
a rough Channel passage and an exceedingly sudden 
making of harbour, let us have a look at him. 

At first sight, and having seen Martin, one would 
say, “ a •perfect twin.” But put them together and 
at once the points of difference revealed themselves. 
Heavier in build, sterner of face, less lively in action, 
difficult to impress, but having «ncc set to his .seal 
that anything was true, utterly dependable to the 
last gasp: such was Thomas Penfold, one of the 
best of that glorious British type of man which 
found perhaps its choicest examples in Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, and to-day in the rank and file of the 
British Navy. 

His words of command (for he was captain of 
this trading vessel, one rigged almost exactly as 
our ketches are rigged now, but with a "kind of 
•lugsails” Instead of gaff-sails) were given quietly, 
and yet in a volume of voice so penetrating^ that 
all could hear in spite of the moaning of the wind 
overhead and the almost incessant splash of the 
baffled sea as its crests flung themselves over the 
top of the Cobb wall. Soon all was snug, the .sails 
well secured on deck, the hawsers attended fore and 
aft, and all made ready for her settling on to the 
shingle at the ebb, when* Captain Thomas said, 
“ Come aft, my men, and let us, each in his own 
fashion, praise God for His mercy which endureth 
for evtr.” And there before Martin’s astoniShed 
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eyes eight weatherbeaten men fell on their koees 
and remained with bowed heads in perfect silence 
while a man might count a hundred slowly, hr 
deep and ,solemn “ Amen ’’ from the captain cl^ed 
the scene. Then all rising, went their several ways, 
while Captain Thomas went over to his brother and 
said, " I am ready now, Martin, to go with thee.” 

“ But, but,” stammered Martin, “ I had no notion 
that you had become a—a—hang it, man,f, I don’t 
know what to call it—a singer of Psalms, a howler 
of prayers at all -times and seasons.' Oh, Tom, 
Tom, what shall I do—I do hate it so ! ” 

The skipper cast a pitying glance upon his brother 
as he took his arm and gently led him to the side 
nearest the Cobb. The little exercise necessary to 
get ashore presented further talk, and it was not 
until both were sfi'olling leisurely along towards the 
town that Tom began to reply, “ Martin, lad,” he 
said, “ do you believe in a God who sitteth in heaven 
and ruleth tlie earth ? ” 

“ Ay, surely,” answered Martin. 

“ \Jery well then : now listen, &nd say naught 
until I have finished, for I am a man, as fou know 
well, of few words. God tried for long,' thousands 
of years, by means of priests ordained by Himself, 
to teach His people His will, and He found that 
instead of doing so they all sought their own ends, 
or the ends of tyrants who would protect them, 
and they never told thfc people what God really 
was at all. Except, of course, the righteous rare 
ones, who got killed off pretty quick. Then God 
cam% to earth Himself in human form. ‘ The Word 
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was made flesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only begotter^ of the 
Father), full of grace and truth. For \he law was 
given^^ Moses, but grace and truth came ^y J*esus 
Christ’ God was on earth showing what man 

might be; but man, educated man that is, saw that 
if the common people could only get hold of this 
good ne\^s, good-bye to all their spiritual power, 
which is ^e most awful power wielded by man over 
his brother man. So the religious people, the holy 
ones of the day, crucified God manifest in the flesh, 
as they would do again to-day under the same 
circumstances. And when He had died and rose 
again, and His pure and holy life became known, 
the descendants of these Pharisees and Sadducces 
took possession of the whole great styy and builded 
temples and made more priests ^than ever, and 
declared that they were the lineal inheritors of the 
gentle Christ’s teaching. In His dear name who 
went about healing the sick-they slew, ttiey*defiled, 
ftiey defaced His image, and ever they turned the 
truth of God into*a lie, in that they made themselves 
princes and potentates and powers in a world of 
which. He declared that His kingdom was not of it. 
Now, Martin, the day has dawned when the babes, 
even those who know nothing of the art of making 
slaves of their fellow-men, are learning of Him direct, 
without aid of greasy, covctou.s, lying priests; are 
hearing from Him dircetty the still small voice 
saying, ‘ Arise and follow Me.’ Secst thou, brother ? 
He callcth His sheep by name, and they hear His 
voice,^nd they follow Him and do His will, evdh to 
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the uprooting of kingdoms and the laying low ofc the 
powers pf hell.” 

Captain Tom ceased, and his brother, whose face 
had beerioa lively picture of supreme wonder,^d^ew a 
breath as if at last he felt he might do‘ scJ without 
missing a word. For a time words struggled vainly 
in his throat for utterance, until at last he got out 
the bald exclamation : “Well, Tom, in the'name'of 
all wonder, where didst thee get it all ? Never should 
I have thought it of thee. Let me tell thee though, 
Tom, that while I have no love for the Roundheads, 
their psalm-tunes drawled through the nose, and 
their long bellowings of what they call prayer, but 
seems to me as much like prayer to God as my 
swearing doth, what you say touches me as being 
sensible like a^d bound to be believed in by a man 
who wants to db" right. But coom thee ways, lad, 
and see my Captain Blake, a man after thine own 
heart, I would say ; but that I’ll leave thee to find 
out. As for the other matter, you’ll tell me more at 
my lodging when we go to rest for the night.” *■ 

So^ they strolled along leisurely into the town, 
past little groups of hard-looking men in the duffle 
rig of fi.shermen and mariners, or the worn, cloth 
garments bearing marks of the cuirass worn over 
them, each group busy discussing some knotty point 
of doctrine and vaunting the ability of their favourite 
expositor; while on the outskirts of the little 
gatherings women and cltildren listened wonderingly, 
patiently, but with a certain hopelessness of ex¬ 
pression as if they knew it would never be their lot 
to Understand. Every now and then from' some 
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adjacent cottage a burst of long-drawn-out psalmody 
would issue, overwhelming for the time ajl other 
sounds, to be succeeded as they passed beyond its 
influehqp by the impassioned exhortation* of some 
trumpet-toifgued preacher pouring forth his views 
of monarchy in general and that of the man Charles 
Stuart in particular, fitting with scrupulous exactitude 
alh sorts 6f Biblical denunciations upon him and his 
adherent#, and solemnly warning his hearers that 
these were indeed the last days spoken of in the 
Book of the Apocalypse, and telling them to account 
themselves happy if called upon to shed their blood 
for the cause of God and of His saints. 

Under such stress of oratory stern faces set harder, 
stooping backs straightened, horny hands clutched 
weapons as in a vice, and the fire ofyfervent resolve 
glowed fiercely in deep-set eyes. ^Martin noticed 
furtively that his brother’s stalwart form seemed to 
swell, his footsteps to strike the earth massively, as 
if asserting the supreme nobility of man, recognising 
ifimself as made in the image of God. And so they 
came to Captain*Blake’s lodging, where, giving the 
countersign to the weatherbeaten sentry at the door, 
Martin pas’sed in with his brother. The captain 
welcomed them both with that grave courtesy which 
so well became his .stolid features, and was equally 
extended to visitors of all ranks. Then he bent 
an inquiring look upon Martin, which loosed that 
worthy’s tongue-strings imrftediately. 

“This, your,honour, is my twin brother Tom,’’ 
'burst forth Martin ; “ a sailor like myself, except that 
he is ‘ more fortunate, for while I lost my p*oor 
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Rebecca^ as you know, captain, Tom here still oom- 
mandetlj, as tight a Pink as you shall find between 
Lizard and rfarwich. He hath but just arrived, and 
knowing Jjis love for the people’s cause, I ha’ fhade 
bold to bring him to your honour in thfi hftjpe that 
he may be able to do you some service.” 

Martin paused for breath, for he had rattled off the 
foregoing at such a rate as to make a single ‘sentence 
of it, and a rare smile spread over Blake’* face as, 
turning to Captain Tom, he said : “ Shalt find all 
that thou canst do, Thomas Penfold, upon the sea for 
England, and that right soon. It cannot be that this 
quarrel may be confined to the land, and indeed I 
hear rumours already of vessels being seized to prey 
upon peaceful merchantmen and attack defenceless 
villages by th^se enemies of the human race who 
believe that they'Vere born to be the spoilers of the few. 
I hear too that the malignants hope to gain adherents 
on board every ship, resting that hope mainly upon 
the repute that sailors have of being godless, drunken, 
lecherous men, who fear that a righteous Governmeift 
woul^d curtail these their favourite pleasures. What 
say you to that, Thomas Penfold?” and Captain 
Blake turned suddenly upon Tom with a'flashjn his 
eyes. 

Very soberly Tom answered : “ There be much in 
such a description of my co-workers that is too true, 
I admit. And also I will own that seafaring folk are 
generally ignorant of shofe matters, and too much at 
the mercy of those whose authority they recognise, 
cozening them with fair speeches. The best virtues 
I cJin claim for them are: first a certain dbg-like 
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fidelity to whoever commands them, rightfully or 
wrongfully it is not theirs to inquire ; secondly, an 
obstinate courage that the sea breeds in us, whereby 
we leahi not to accept defeat while to us life regiaineth ; 
and lastly* art ardent overtopping love for that leader, 
whoever he may be, who showeth those qualities in a 
superlative degree. For him we will give unquestion- 
ingiy the best blood of our hearts, and feel ourselves 
well repaid if in our dying cars ‘ Well done ’ soundeth 
from his lips. But of religion, true or false, I fear 
we can boast (were it meet to boast of it) little. 
Among our fishermen and those who do but hover as 
* it were between the sea and the land for their living 
you shall find many godly men, but of sailors who go 
down to the sea in ships and do business in great 
waters, ah, they be rare as roses at Yule.” 

Rising, Captain Blake said to Ma^m : “You will 
desire your brother’s company to yourself to-night. 
I need no further attendance. I thank you heartily 
for bringing him to me, and doubt not tfiat lie and 
yftu will be of infinite service to me in the days that 
are coming upon fls. How or in what way the Lord 
alone knoweth. But as long as He shall guide us the 
way shall bfe made plain before us. Good-night, and 
be with me, both of you, betimes in the morning.” 

The brothers emerged into the night and sought 
Martin’s lodging, both feeling hungry and weary. 
But while a meal was being prepared by the good 
wife of their host, Martin,’goaded by a desire he 
could not at all^ account for, only feeling its irresisti¬ 
bility, began to’ ply his brother Tom with questions 
as to rtie reason for this great change in him. 



CHAPTER IV 

MAKING READY 

% 

B efore, hovrever, Tom had summed up his 
strong reasons in reply to his brother’s im¬ 
portunate questioning, there came a diversion into 
their thoughts of a most unexpected character. A 
young woman of about twenty-two tripped lightly 
in through th^alf-open door bearing some adjunct 
of the table. S^le was of medium height and well- 
nigh perfect figure, yet not as robust physically as 
most of the maidens of that neighbourhood, whose 
outdoor and somewhat laborious avocations were 
apt to make them a thought too sturdy and athletfc 
for jvomanly grace. Judged by any standard, she 
was truly beautiful. Her hair was of that sweet 
shade of brown seen on the fur of the ‘young seal, 
shot with threads of glittering bronze colour. Her 
brow, almost too lofty, came down with the gentlest 
of curves to a pair of eyes blue as the sea in mid- 
Atlantic. Her complexion was wonderfully fair, 
with a glow of health <fiffused over it that compen¬ 
sated for the absence of any pronounced patch of 
colour. Her nose, upper lip, and mouth were pure 
Greek in their contour, but her little chin wa^ some- 
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what^ too square for such as always look for tokens 
of yielding in the faces of their lady-loves. 

Almost ludicrous were the expressions tin the 
faces ^f the two men as this vision burst upon 
them. SJie jyas not unaware of the sensatioff she had 
caused? for without looking up from the small duty 
she was performing, the tender suggestion of a smile 
made a ^eries of tiny dimplings about her mouth 
and eyes^ which passed almost immediately. She 
disappeared, and Martin, gazing after her as if her 
image were still haloed in the vacancy before him, 
looked so absurd with his starting* eyes, partly open 
mouth, and air of utter bewilderment, that Tom’s 
habitual gravity deserted him for the moment and 
he burst into a merry and most musical laugh. 

“ Why, Martin, lad,” he cried, “ thou hast not seen 
a sprite, but a fair maiden of goodly ^h. and blood. 
Yet you look as if you had gazxd upon the father 
of all evil.” 

“ Man,” gasped Martin, getting his breath ^t la.st, 
“ididst ever* see so lovely a maiden ? She hath 
smitten my hcari in twain. Many maidens have 
I loved and had sweet dalliance with, but this*onc 
surpasseth them all as far as the moon doth over- 
shine the stars.” 

“Martin,” said Tom gravely, “beware. I know 
thou art somewhat free in thy behaviour towards 
women, and reck little of the sorrow you may bring 
them ; but bethink you, is not yon maiden too holy¬ 
looking to be treated like the rest ?" 

Martin’s face flushed fiery red as he sprang to 
his feet and confronted his brother. “ Since wh^n,” 
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said he, “hast thou known me a villain? If I fprget 
not, thine own record as regards women is noiffe of the 
cleanest; bifc who gave you the right to accuse me ? ” 

“"Dear Martin,” said Tom sadly, “ I know thou 
speakest sooth, and God He knows I des,'fe not to 
be in that sense thy keeper; but since I h?ive set 
my face as a flint towards Zion, women have ever 
been sacred to me, to be holpen when need argse, 
and in any case to be regarded as one 9f the sex 
to which Mary and our mother belonged.” 

His remarks were interrupted by the approach 
of Mrs. Pook, the goodwife of the house, and the 
maiden, bearing smoking dishes of fish and 
dumplings, which appealed strongly to the healthy 
appetites of the two brothers. " Friends,” said the 
goodwife somewhat loftily, “ this is my cousin's 
child, Grace ^Katreath, whose father, being with the 
army of the Lord in the field against the man 
Charles Stuart, hath left her in my charge, and she 
hath dtsirCd to help me in my duties. Grace, know 
these two worthy men. Captain Tom ‘Penfold aAd 
Captain Martin his brother. 

“'No—sergeant,” eagerly cried Martin. “I have 
no higher title.” 

“ Captain Martin you have always been to me, and 
Captain Martin shall remain,” sententiously muttered 
the dame. “ I am no turnabout. Good appetites 
to you both for the bonny codfish caught but this 
afternoon off the Cobb.”» And with this benediction 
she swept out of the room like a goodly galleon 
wearing to leeward, the more graceful galley following 
in <her wake. 
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Martin was about to fall to when he saw his 
brotfie# fold his hands before his face and heard 
him say ; “ Lord, for these, Thy gifts, I«than 1 c Thee. 
Make^me strong to do Thy will ” ; and fell upon 
his foo(t^in^tantly, as one who needed it Viightily. 
Martiit said nothing, but followed his example much 
more slowly than was his wont: this brother of 
his was l^ecoming a problem far beyond his power 
of solution. 

The meal proceeded in silence until the somewhat 
alarming hunger of the two men wws appeased 
and their thirst slaked by a copious draught each 
from the leathern jack of small ale that stood at 
the head of the board. Then both methodically 
filled and lighted their pipes, taking easier positions 
naturally as they prepared to enjoy the pleasant 
sense of plain food well earned taken in all 
reasonable moderation. Just a brief moment of 
disturbance came as the goodwife put her head 
in to say good-night and to ask if Captain Tom 
wjfre staying the night in the house. Finding that 
he was not to be persuaded so to do, Mrs. Pook 
laughingly bade Martin sec to the fastening of*thc 
door after his brother, and retired to her well-earned 
rest. 

For some time the brothers sat silently smoking, 
each busy with his own thoughts, Martin especially 
endeavouring to find some way of commencing a 
series of questions by mc^s of which he might 
ascertain the true inwardness of his brother’s wonder¬ 
ful change, but never seeming to discover an opening. 
Suddenly Captain Tom said: " Martin, lad, I myst 
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go. The Pink may be safe enough as she lies, but 
thou knowest how easily the boys forget duty when 
the master is not on board. Don’t thee trouble to 
come down now,” as Martin made a move toward 
his coat. 

ft I 

“ Ay, but, Tom, I must come,” replied Martin : 
“ there are things I must ask thee, and get answered 
too before I sleep again. Oh yes. I’ll come, no 
matter what the hour or the weather might be.” 

Captain Tom made no further demur, and soon 
the pair wc.e descending the steep winding path 
that led down to the Cobb, past various houses 
whose inmates were all asleep, it being now nearly 
midnight. 

They struggled down the rugged pathway in silence 
for some minutes, until, coming to a smoother part 
of the desccriw, .Martin said abruptly : “ Tom, what 
is this mighty change in thee? When last I saw 
thee, was never a seaman readier with his glass 
and hio oath or to run after a petticoat than thee, 
except perhaps it might be thy brother Martin. 
Wert a jolly companion as ever trolled out ribaldry 
in tuneful voice at a meeting of boon companions, 
and a very king among drinkhards. Byt now thou 
art grave and reverend, as if thou hadst been a priest 
for a thousand years—nay, never saw I priest look 
as holy as thou dost, for all his robes. My heart 
yearns to know how this miracle hath been wrought 
in thee, for to tell truth I feel strangely drawn 
to a liking for thy present frame, in spite of my 
natural man crying out against it. Saidst just now 
th^t thou hadst set thy ‘ face as a flint towards 
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Zion.’^ I have heard many words like that from 
merl whom I knew as wholly evil, the more so, and 
the more dangerous, for ever having flicsc‘goodly 
words^pon their tongues. Ihit blind as I anr to 
matters rgligion generally, I am ready to swear 
that wlfat thou sayest thou meanest, and that holy 
words come not idly from thy tongue.” 

h urther^conversation was now rendered impossible 
for a space, as they had reached the Cobb, against 
which the heavy sea.s, driven by a brisk S.W. wind, 
were hurling themselves thunderously, • and occa¬ 
sionally sending a drenching shower of spray right 
•over the rugged breakwater into the little smooth 
harbour, where half a dozen vessels lay gently 
rocking to the Channel swell that came stealing in 
to leeward. The two brothers managed to dodge 
a wetting by keeping close along the,^cltcring wall 
until they were abreast of the Pink, which Captain 
Tom hailed with a voice akin to the melodious 
thunder of the waves them.sclvcs. The drow.ly st;aman 
on;;) watch ar»used hinrself to welcome his skipper, 
and with a curt in<iuiry or two as to how the vessel 
had been riding, the two brothers descended iftto 
the pok^ den,of a cabin sacred to the skipper. Tlicn 
Tom turned to his brother and said ; ‘‘ Martin, I 
am full of desire to answer your (juestions, but 1 
am al.so full of fear lest by any darkening of counsel 
through vain -words 1 obscure the truth. It is all 
so clear and real to me that J feel I ought to make 
it so to you ; yet when I essay to speak on these 
things to anybody I find my.sclf doing the thing 
I hate, that is, falling into the cant and jargon whidi 

4 
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bears insincerity in every word—mere words, that 
an hottest mind cannot receive an it would* Thou 
knowest how for years, ever since we were boys 
together, I have been what thou hast just s^ ; but 
thou dost not know how my whole heart'was sick 
of the sin and dirtiness of my life, and hovv I felt 
like a gull with a broken wing, longing to rise from 
the sea of mine ill-doings, but could not. M^ny 
times 1 would fain have asked guidance ,of tho.se I 
met on shore who had repute as godly men, but 
could not, for rfy lips would neither frame the 
questions nor my heart feel that they, any of them, 
knew the secret I desired to learn. And this miserable* 
State of soul remained with me for over a year like 
a canker-worm gnawing at my bowels, a pain from 
which none could relieve me, of which indeed 1 could 
tell no one. I loathed my meat, my sleep was 
broken with terrible dreams: I was weary of my 
life, and prospect of relief saw I none. Then as one 
night I was rounding the Pill of Portland, bound 
to Southampton with a gentle westerly windj) a 
bright moon and smooth sea, t heard plainly as 
man ever did a voice which said, ‘ He that bclicvcth 
in Me shall not walk in darkne.s.s, but shall have 
the light of life.’ And I knew it was the Lord. 
How I knew 1 do not know, nor whether others 
have had a like experience—but I did know, I do 
know. I heeded not the helmsman, but slid incon¬ 
tinent to my knees and poured out my longings 
to that unknown One. 1 told Him of my desire 
to live well, not for fear of death,' but for the joy 
of doing good; of the loathing I had for the evil 
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life I had been leading' since my first ability so 
to do, And with all my heart and soul I believed on 
Him. ^ 

“M^tin, that is all. Since that day^ a ^reat 
peace liaihibeen mine. I think not of myself as 
being godly or righteous—I think not of myself or 
my pa.st life at all. lEit I find the King's promise 
suj-e: Iltf light lighteth me, Ilis voice guideth me. 
His peac^ lieth all around me like the air of heaven. 
I can tell thee no more c.\cei)l this, that if thou 
desirest the same blessing thou^mayc^t find it in 
the same way, or thou mayest search for it all thy 
life and never find it because of th}’ stubbornness in 
refusing to see that the Word is nigh thee, even 
within thy heart.” 

We will not intrude upon that sacred scene any 
longer, or listen to the birth-pangs-<f a soul; but 
when Martin came on deck again it was with a sense 
of freedom and certainty about him that he had 
never known before. There v\as a certjfin 'gravity 
0. demeaiK^ur, too, that made him appear much 
older than the light-hearted, cheery Martin of the 
day before ; but even that conveyed an added charm 
to his comely face. The twins embraced, bade each 
other good-morning, and with an ituitation to 
Captain Tom to come up to his lodgings again that 
night, Martin strode briskly towards his temporary 
home, reached it without being greeted by a .soul, 
ascended to his chamber, rMul in five minutes was 
sleeping like an infant. 

Morning at daylight found him at his captain’s 
door a» usual awaiting orders, but within his heart a 
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strange, sweet sense of peace, of satisfaction with all 
things ^nd all men. It was not a fine mornin'g—the 
low leaden scud was flying swiftly overhead, and the 
moan of the rising westerly gale echoed mojimfully 
among the scattered houses and down from* the hills ; 
but in his heart it was summer, the time of the 
singing of birds. His heart bubbled over with thank¬ 
fulness at the sweet smell of the moist earth, the 
clean breath of the raw wind. He felt that it was 
good to be alive, to praise God and serve Him. 
And when ‘Captain Blake came forth and greeted 
him gravely as usual, that keen observer could not 
help noting a subtle change in his devoted follower, 
an aura of high resolve and self-sacrifice not evident 
before with all Martin’s good-will and eager service. 

But he made no comment upon the change, only 
saying; “ WclI^-Martin, we seem likely to be favoured 
with a long period of quiet if we stay in Lyme. The 
malignants are working their usual works over the 
brave West Country, but from what I hear they are 
unlikely to trouble us here for some time to corfie. 
And I would have you accompany me each day on 
journeys about the town and its environs, to the end 
that I may see the weak spots and fortify them as 
well as may be, for sure I am that before we be done 
with this, Lyme will be as fiercely be.set as ever 
Bristol was. Master Cromwell and his generals have 
their hands full fighting the good fight in the north 
and ca.st; it is for us here in the west to see that 
what we have we hold, and above all things keep the 
ports free. That brings me to what I have desired 
to say to thee. Thy brother seems a brave and able 
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scciman, and one well affected towards the true 
cause : is it not so ? ” 

“ Indeed, he is all that you say, and more, captain,” 
eagenXreplied Martin. 

“ I hafl tliought so,” replied Blake. ” Bring him, 
then, to me to-night at Governor Ceely’s house, and 
he shall receive his orders, which, if he faithfully 
cafrry th^m out, as I doubt not he will do his best 
to, shall fcsult in great bcncfit'to the righteous cause. 
Now after thou hast taken the morning meal, come 
up hither again with two trusty iftcn, and let us take 
our first march of examination.” 

Released, Martin strode swiftly homeward, the 
vision of the maiden Grace I’cntreath having just 
crossed the mirror of his mind. But as it did so, he 
halted as if shot, for the name recalled the traitor 
who he felt sure had sold the sally on the first night 
of the present visit to Lyme, and had never been 
seen by any of the relieving force since., Tbe name 
was an uncommon one in Lyme, and he felt a pang 
as the conviction came to him that the girl must be 
some relative of that villain, against whom he Ijplt a 
perfect fury of anger, not without a curious under¬ 
current of thought that sucli fierce wrath might be 
un-Christian. Poor Martin, his spiritual troubles 
were but just beginning. But he comforted himself 
with the thought that whatever relationshii) might 
hold between the maiden and his enemy, she at 
least must be held blameless. liis desire to sec 
her again became so strong that it lent wings to 
his feet ; but to his intense surprise, and it mu.st 
be admitted chagrin also, as he entered the house 
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and passed into the modest apartment where^ meals 
were served, he heard his brother Tom's deep tones 
and^a sweet bell-like laugh which he felt could 
proceed feom no other mouth but Grace’s. 

Yes, Tom was there betimes awaiting his b''other 
for breakfast, and incidentally enjoying a little light 
conversation with Grace. To Martin’s somewhat 
surly good-morning Tom replied cheerily ?lnd with 
a look of faint surprise, for it was a most unusual 
thing to see q.. cloud on Martin’s sunny temper. And 
even now it passed like breath from a mirror, for 
Martin had been mentally chiding himself for his 
folly at being angry without a cause. So that before 
Tom could be quite sure that Martin was at all 
vexed, he became certain that he had made a 
mistake, and the twins were on their usual happy 
terms. 

Grace brought in the breakfast, a dish of boiled 
whiting*, with a mighty loaf, and sweet butter and 
cream in plenty, also the universal jaqk of small 
ale. She was the recipient of tenderest glances from 
bothf the supersensitive men, but smiled on them 
impartially and withdrew. With a loving look 
at Martin Tom asked his usual blessing, and his 
brohter responded heartily, feeling that now he 
could indeed enter into the spirit of serving the 
Lord. For a while nothing was said, those healthy 
appetites claimed all attention from the hungry 
brethren ; but as soon as Itheir first fierceness was ap¬ 
peased, Martin began to unfold the captain’s message 
to his brother. Tom listened intently to both the 
piessage and Martin’s shrewd comments thereupon, 
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saying quietly when his turn came: “ It hath long 
been ihy desire to serve the righteous cause in 
whatever way I might, but I have iTithcrto been 
unablc^o do so. Now I think I can sce^theVay 
clear before* me. All I have is at the captain's 
service—it is but a half of the Pink yonder, the 
other share belongeth unto Master Tavy at Poole. 
I cannot<«n.swcr for his goodwill unless paid for it, 
but at lc»st, albeit somewhat close-fisted, he is no 
malignant. And now, Martin, as it is useless talking 
over these matters until we kn^w whTit is in our 
captain’s mind, let us turn to another subject. IIow 
is it between thee find thy God now ? ” 

Martin answered steadily: “ It is all well. 1 seem 
to have lost the incessant desire to fret and worry 
over coming happenings. I feel (juite at peace as 
knowing that I am wholly at His orders, and that 
all my doings shall be ordered by His governance. 
Yet I am only clear upon the present. In respect 
of what I shall or may do, or what <Vill*bc the 
outcome of things, I seem to walk among the 
clouds or sail in ti Channel fret, yet withouten fear 
of running aground or falling foul of a sister ship.* 

“ Lc,t us then praise God for that, dear Lid, and 
ask Him that so it shall be with both of us while 
we live, content to let Him order our outgoings and 
our incomings as scemeth Him best. 

And for the first time in their lives lorn and 
Martin knelt side by side.to proffer their simple 
tribute of prayer and praise together to the All- 
Father. They made no long prayers, and each inter¬ 
polated- an only half-defined aspiration concerning 
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Grace, but the impression she had made upon these 
twins \^as wery deep, although such a brief space 
had elapsed since she had first been seen by them. 
As yet, however, neither of them had hinte/^^to the 
other his admiration of the maiden, both beifig, indeed, 
somewhat in fear of rivalry. 

Putting all these things aside for the time, the 
brothers betook themselves towards Captain Blake’s 
quarters, Tom casting somewhat anxious'looks up¬ 
ward at the leaden sky overhead, and muttering 
to himself as he went such sea phrases as “ I hope 
Jakin will case off yon breast and keep her well free 
of the quay-face : there’s quite a ’swell on now inside 
the Cobb.” But his brow soon cleared as he reverted 
to his old, well-tried practice of casting all his care 
upon the Lord. 

When they arrived at the captain’s house they 
found him ready, and a guard of six troopers also 
awaiting his pleasure. There was a horse for Martin 
also. But Captain Blake, calling upon the brothers 
to follow him, ordered the troopers to come on 
to Governor Ceely’s house and vvait for him. So 
saying, he went by a near cut through several 
gardens and winding paths to the abode ®f the 
chief. Arriving there, no time was lost by Captain 
Blake in introducing the two brothers to Colonel 
Ccely, who in turn showed what manner of man 
he was by the conciseness of his que.stions, the clarity 
of his orders, and the 'knowledge he possessed of 
his own mind. It was one of the principal factors 
in the failure of the Royalist cause that leaders 
could not decide what to do, or having decided, 
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were unable to carry out their intentions from lack 
of discipline among their officers ; jealous dimensions, 
and, where possible, much drunkenness, also assisted, 
but wn^t of decision was certainly the clyef. *This 
power^of^Ccfding was possessed in an eminent degree 
by both Ceely and Blake, although the former was 
never able to exhibit it on so grand a scale as the 
latter did when he held the reins of power. 

The rtsult of the conference was that Captain 
Tom was given plenary power to purchase .stores, 
arms, ammunition, and such nccciful things wherever 
he might be able ; that he was to consider his Pink 
permanently engaged in the Parliamentary service, 
while retaining her appearance as an ordinary trader 
of the better class ; and that he was to miss no 
opportunity afforded him of collecting information 
of the movements of the Royalist forces which 
might be useful, for all of which services he was 
to be paid by the governor of Lyme. Tom^ showed 
no elation at this sudden turn of fortune, save by 
a* straightening of hi.s shoulders and a look of ad¬ 
ditional content Epon his good face, Martin could 
hardly contain his delight, for he, with all the joy 
of the nevf convert, looked upon this sudden ac¬ 
cession to favour of his brother as a direct proof 
of the Lord’s desire to honour that good fellow 
whom he loved so well. 

“ And as for thee, sergeant,” said the governor, 
“methinks I can do no better than leave the ordering 
of thy goings to Captain Blake, since he hath in¬ 
formed me that thou art almost as necessary to 
him a 5 his right hand. Eh, Captain Blake? 
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“ I thank thee, governor. It would indeed ,be 
a blow tto ijie to lose Martin, and the more that 
this part of the country is so well known to him, 
he having, so he tells me, traversed it mai^ times 
upon errands connected with the defratfdiftg of the 
man Charles Stuart of his revenue, if so harsh a 
word be applicable to what must now be considered 
a meritorious proceeding.” 

A quiet chuckle, the nearest approach t« a laugh 
which either of those grim warriors ever permitted 
himself, was heard, and Martin turned away to 
hide the grin he could not help coming. Then 
they took leave of the governor, and separated, 
Tom to go and see after his command, Martin to 
follow his captain upon an e.xcursion into the sur¬ 
rounding country, to see all that could be seen of 
the lay of the land, and of the possibilities of de¬ 
fending the quaint old town. It was this element 
of thoroughness which counted for so much in the 
strenuous days to come, when the Royalist forces 
battered them.sclves to pieces against an unfortifieS 
town^ and fled to return no more.* 

Meanwhile within the town there was a veritable 
ferment of religious views. The freedom "of thought 
which the Bible bespeaks from all who are pro¬ 
fessedly willing to follow its dictates docs produce 
without question some strange results. One espe¬ 
cially, which persists until the present day in more 
and stranger forms than‘most people are aware of, 
is that of believing that every upheaval of the 
established order of things, whether it has been 
good or evil, presages the end of the world as fimned 
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in the sublime verses of the Apocalypse. This was 
pre-eminently so during the struggle between 
Royalist and Puritan. The latter .saw in the former 
only at\abettor of the Man of Sin, an adfeerent of 
the gi^eat* Harlot of Babylon, the time of whose 
destruction was come. Many, nay, I believe most, 
of the Puritans believed this with a pure heart, and 
became iconocla.sts without any other de.sire than 
to do God service, the breaking of images and the 
defiling of churches seeming to them only a part 
of the ordained destruction of Babylon. Of course 
there were those who, villains at heart, shouted 
for King Jesus as they would have .shouted for 
King Satan, and did according to the iniquities 
of their kind. Alas that this leaven should have 
operated so powerfully in later judgment upon the 
whole movement! Others there were, fanatics to 
the bone, plentiful in all ages, but always prominent 
in times of public stress. The word is^a ^veapon 
• all too freely used upon earnest men and women, 
but that .should in nowise prevent us from re¬ 
membering that a fanatic is in very deed one of 
the most dangerous of all madmen, in that his or 
her mudne^ is of so contagiou.s a diameter that 
many quiet but easily led people arc often drawn 
after them to destruction. So, in common with many 
another little town in England at that time, Lyme 
seethed and bubbled with the violence of religious 
controversy. As ever, the Aging sectaries fell foul 
of each other qver cxegetical passages which none 
of the disputants were competent to elucidate, and 
even could they have done so, would not h^e 
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mattered one jot or tittle, would not have retarded 
or helped one soul to or from heaven by one foot’s 
breadth. It needed the stimulus of a common danger 
to unite, all these warring elements, and it^ust be 
conceded that when that stimulus wa 5 ^pljed,'no 
warriors on earth could have fought more valiantly, 
no comrades have clung closer to each other, than 
did these wild-eyed manglers of great Go^el truths. 
The reason ? Well, principally because, in the 
words of Scripture, they endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible.* Eveijy one felt his or her responsi¬ 
bility, and the impossibility of delegating the work 
of their salvation to another. God to them was 
very real, very terrible, but very approachable, and 
He took a personal, intimate interest in all their 
doings. And never was a more sincere warcry 
raised, although utterly mistaken, than that which 
was the last sound issuing from the lips of so many 
“Fifth Monarchy men”—King Jesus. 

But Governor Ceely, as wise as he was strong, 
made it known that, while under his rule the freest 
possible latitude should be obtainable for discussion, 
the greatest toleration for differences of opinion, 
any rioting consequent upon such liberty would be 
put down with a strong hand, and severest punish¬ 
ment meted out without discrimination to all dis¬ 
turbers of the peace. Thus brawling was avoided ; 
and even in conventicle, when discussion seemed 
about to degenerate into physical appeal, a word 
from a cool-headed member was sufficient to recall 
the foolish ones to their better minds, to recall to 
them the fact that in the face of the common ‘enemy, 
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as it were, such internecine squabblings were little 
short of blasphemy. So the peace was kept and the 
days wore on, while Governor Ccely fnd fiis men 
held tl^town in readiness to take its part when* the 
day should oome for it to do so. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SIEGE OF LYME 

W HY any sane man should ever have chosen 
Lyme, of all places on the South Coast, 
for a port must el’er remain a profound mystery. 
Lying almost at the bottom of the great bight 
between Start Point and Portland Bill, it has abso¬ 
lutely no natural advantages whatever, while only 
a little way to the westward is the magnificent 
harbour of Torbay, the fine estuaries of Teignmouth 
and Exmouth, and even (for such vessels as could 
use Lyme) the pretty little mouth of the Axe. All 
these places, moreover, arc completely sheltered from 
the fiercest winds that ravage our South CoaFt, 
the westerlies from N. round to S.S.W. But every 
westerly wind with any southing in it at all, with 
every southerly wind round to S.E., blows unhindered 
right “home" to Lyme. Yet here, so far back that 
its origin is lost, the stubborn denizens of the quaint 
old town in the hollow built them a breakwater. 
They had determined that Lyme should be a port, 
and a port it accordingly became, albeit the only 
shelter in it was within the walls of the Cobb, as 
for some other lost reason the breakwater came 
to be called; and that shelter was hardly worthy 
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of the name, since the great seas rolling up during 
a south-westerly gale took, and still take, the Cobb 
in their stride, making the position of tht veslcls lying 
inside an utterly unenviable one. The more as 
under ?hfh,conditions there was no possible way 
of esfape—a vessel once outside of that guarding 
embankment could not live on that stern coa.st an 
hour in a southerly gale unless slic were a steamer 
of highe.st power. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks, Lyme, as we 
have seen, became a port of renown, mentioned as 
such in all histories of Englancf up til! Cromwell’s 
day, and then coveted most earnestly by the Cavaliers 
as a point where arms and munitions of war might 
most conveniently be landed from l^'nincc and 
Holland. Therefore the Parliamentary admiral, the 
Earl of Warwick, kept a watchful eye upon it by 
sea, while it was held with bulldog tenacity against 
the fiercest attacks by land. The Royalists, however, 
finding their hands full with Exeter, J'l)*mouth, and 
^ole, did •not trouble the little town again until 
the spring. Tlv)se intervening months were well 
spent by Ceely and Blake ; but in the natu»e of 
things littlj could be done in the way of preparing 
for a siege by the laying in of provisions, so hardly 
had the land been entreated by the contending 
forces, and so thoroughly were Dorset and Devon 
overrun by predatory bands of Royalists. 

Still the town had rest,^and as people get used 
to any state of existence in time if they can live, 
so the good folks of Lyme went about their ordinary 
avocations much as they did before the war, except 
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for the never-ending clash of creeds. Martin, while 
closely attending his chief, now promoted to' a 
lieutenant-colonelcy, spent most of his leisure at his 
lodging, clinging with rare pertinacity, in one naturally 
of so mc^'curial a temperament, to the !»tu^^ of the 
Bible, as his brother Tom had desired him to do. 
Occasionally his reading was lightened by the 
presence of Grace, who had fairly mastered the 
maidenly reserve with which she had at first greeted 
the two brothers, and had now come to treat Martin 
with a sweet*sisterly frankness that was most winning, 
but at the same tiihe gave no promise that the seed 
of a warmer feeling was germinating in her heart. 
Occasionally Martin was so torn by conflicting 
emotions, his honourable love for his brother, and 
his no less pure longing for the wholly desirable 
maiden near him, that he was fain to close his book, 
leap to his feet, and with a muttered excuse rush 
down to the beach and stand there listening to the 
savage njai* of the bafllcd waves until his mind had 
regained its normal calm. But althoughrhe did not 
know it. Marlin Penfijkl had biddcji a final farewell 
to tkc ihcart-wholc peace he had once known, the 
peace of ignorance of love and the claims of God. 
He was no longer a happy animal without care save 
for the passing moment; he was a man whose fibres 
were stiffening for a great task, lie had exchanged 
the peace of the world for the peace of God. 

But who shall say whjit the mind of Grace was 
towards him ? At times she bent upon him a look 
which made his pulses leap, yet ter an unbiassed 
observer it was but the mothering glance peculiar 
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to all good women bending their sight upon some 
one for’whom they feel tenderness which^may.be very 
far removed from sexual love. 1 hen when M.irlin 
felt as if he could no longer contain hin^self, Ixit, 
brother or ilt) brother, must <ivow his love, she would 
inquire after Tom .so lovingly, and with sucli yearning 
interest in her tones, that Martin would feel .self¬ 
accused, and wonder how he could ever have harboured 
a disloyal, thought, the while black despair seemed 
gnawing at his vitals. So the day.s wore on, and 
Martin, while making gicat sti i'i<is in his knowledge 
of the Word, made none in his wooing that he could 
see. Then Tom came to Lx ino again with a cargo 
of food-stuffs and rimmunition, gathered with much 
labour from obscure ports, and paid for with coined 
money out of the scantily fuinished tieasury at 
Lyme, lie was welcomed bv the colonels with as 
near an approach to enthusiasm as those grave men 
ever permitted themselves to show ; but in tin; town 
his arrival was hailed as a direct m.inifestation from 
oif high of ^he Divine favour. 

Grace c.spccially sptjke of him to Martin as if 
he were in her eyes a man almost above piaisc,^ier 
fine c^'cs brimming over and her face all rosy with 
blushes. And for the first lime in his life Martin 
heard his brother well spoken of without any echo in 
his own heart, nay, with a re.il feeling of distaste, and 
wondered mightily what manner of man he was 
becoming. Happily he was n man sense, not one 
to'cherish an evil seed in his bosom until it grew into 
a tree of death, or to let untold calamities happen for 
want of a word spoken in season. So at the closc*of 
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their supper, after long talk with Grace and much 
outpouf^ng of Toni’s experiences, the two brothers 
retired to their room ; Tom serenely happy, Martin in 
a vfcry torment of conflicting emotions, but with a set 
determination to have the matter out wiih feis brother 
once for all. As soon, therefore, as they reached 
their room and had closed the door, Martin said, 
"Tom, lad, hast fallen in love wi’ Grace 

Tom’s fine face glowed ruddily as he answered ; 
“ Why, my dear Martin, I had hardly dared to tell 
myself ho\\^ much^ I loved the lass, and to be ques¬ 
tioned by thee is like having a door into my heart 
opened from the outside for the world to peep in. 
But since thou hast asked me plain and straight— 
Yes, 1 do love her, and if God wills I’ll win her for 
my wife.’’ 

“ God help me, then ! ’’ groaned Martin, like one 
mortally wounded, “ for I love her too ; and were it 
any other man than thee that dared to come between 
us, I feel fis if I could brush him from my way like 
a worm. Oh, Tom, my brother, wha¥ can I dfi ? 
How can I give her up, or how can you?” 

For a few minutes neither spoke a word. Then 
Tom, lifting his head, said quietly: “Martin, for 
years perhaps, but at any rate for many months, 
until these unhappy troubles have ceased, none who 
.serve our country have any right to think of aught 
but her and God. Marrying is quite out of the 
question. Let thou and I go on doing our duty, 
watching over the damsel we both love as best we 
may, and guarding ourselves lest anj' root of bitter¬ 
ness springirup between us, and leave the- future 
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with God. He will surely find us a way out of 
thi^ teA'ible difficulty that hath sudden^' siyung up 
between us. Moreover, there is another thing which 
thou and I have quite forgotten—she inz^ chbosc 
neijther oiius. There be many men more fitted for 
catching a maiden's fancy than we are, much as it 
may irk our hearts to know it. But let us take 
it )vith aH other difficulties to the Master: He will 
surely fipfl a way out for us. Come, brother, let 
us play the man and allow no such thing as this 
to come between either our two selves* or us and 
our work. Good-night, and Cod ble.ss thee." 

The morning brought them relief from worry 
over love affairs, for the news was abroad in the 
town that Prince Maurice, with three thousand men, 
was marching for Lyme, determined upon subduing 
and .securing at least one port on the South Coast 
where reinforcements both of men and material from 
France and Holland might be poured in for the 
desperate Royalist forces already beginning to feel 
lik^-a rai irf a trap. And for many days to come 
Martin was kept so bu.sy obeying his great chiefs 
command.s, and seeing that others obeyed them too, 
that thoughts of Grace only obtruded ihcrn.sclvcs 
occasionally amid the great multitude of things which 
so crowded his brain. .So true is it that “ man’s 
love is of his life a thing apart.” Tom al.so was 
kept busy cruising between Plymouth, I’oolc, and 
Lyme, or scouting in the Channel in order tliat from 
the sea at any rate there should be no surprise. 
And in this .service he proved himself invaluable to 
the garrison of Lyme, being one of those iiarc soute 
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with whom duty first towards God and next to 
his ma*)ters^ becomes a part of being there is no 
living without. 

So th^it fine winter passed away, and the bright 
springtide drew near. Men who.se live.s*had hitherto 
been bound up in their farms moaned over the 
waste of such wonderful opportunities as were now 
afforded ifor cultivating the kindly earth,* neglected, 
overrun with rank grass and weeds, with /iedgerows 
straggling acro.s.s the unii.scd lanes, and blocked-up 
ditches turning ipeadows into foul swamps. And 
still the siege did not begin, only rumour kept 
murmuring that the Cavalier general was taking his 
time in order to be .sure. N(j more did he intend 
to retire baffled from this paltry town—he would 
crush it like a snail under his heel. 

At last one night (April 2r, 1644, Old Style) 
the sentinels of Lyme heard afar off the notes of 
a trumpet, and through the soft quiet of the dark 
a murmuring like that of the incoming tide when , 
the wind blows home. The alarm was At once giv\;n, 
and something like a wave of ''relief intermingled 
wit^ithe natural spasm of dread felt by the townsfolk. 
The long worry of anticipation was past, and the 
stern reality was here. Iheie were practically no 
preparations to make: all that men could do with 
the means at their disposal had been done by the 
governor and his men. Only the voice of ardent 
prayer for victory over the Lord’s enemies was 
heard rising everywhere, and even the toughCst 
campaigner felt solemnised as he thought of the 
mighty and overwhelming force said to "be now 
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ready to hurl itself down the valley at that devoted 
town. * 

Slowly and painfully the ni!j[ht wore away, and 
at dawr^ an attack was made from four ^quarters 
at once, jtrcfaccd by an astonishin<^ly hot fire from 
the Royalist sic^c guns. It was accounted no le.ss 
than a miracle by the defenders that the only death 
was that t)f a venturesome sow which, crossing the 
main streat, w.as met by a cannon ball and distributed 
in greasy fragments over a large area. Men and 
women and children had been >jo exactly trained 
what to do during the siege that there was hardly 
any lo.ss of life in this terrible form. Hut suddenly 
the long .sullen roll of the cannon ceased, and in 
the quiet that ensued the defenders manned every 
barrier and loophole, hiding like rabbits, but pouring 
so hot a musketry fiic upon their assailants that 
the latter were unable to come t(j hand-grips with 
them. Most nobly did the people of Lyme acquit 
thcm.selvcs that day. While men loaded and fired, 
or* waited Ifke hounds in leash frr the order to 
meet their cncmiA breast to breast, old tottering 
men, women, yea, and even children brought up 
ammunitionf food, and water, so that not a fighting 
man needed to leave his post. 

When that first fierce day closed, it was found 
that only four men of the besieged garri.son had 
been killed and six wounded, while it was known 
that at least five times that* number had f.illeu on 
the side of the as.sailant.s. And the voice of praise 
rose .so high and strong that it was heard in the 
Royalist camp, making I’rince Maurice and his boon 
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companions to swear horribly at the howling, of 
the crop»ear^d knaves, as they called the defenders. 
Hope rose high in Lyme that the brave thousand 
therfein v^uld, unless their food supplies frcyn over¬ 
sea failed them, have no great difficultjf ifl hpldkig 
their own against the scornful invader. That first 
day’s onfall had done them as much good as it 
had done the Royalists harm. It had taught those 
who were previously ignorant of ^the fact* that the 
defender has always the best of the game, unless by 
carelessness he thrpw his advantage away. 

Rut their bold and resolute foes gave them little 
rest. With a pcrscvcraiiGe truly astonishing, remem¬ 
bering the small success met with, the ever-recurring 
repulses and the few casualties in the town, the be¬ 
siegers kept up their attack until an event occurred 
which made the I’rincc realise that he had tempted 
his fate almost long enough. Shortly after the siege 
began Cajdain Tom arrived in his vessel from Ply¬ 
mouth wifh ammunition and food, and after a long 
consultation with Governor C'cely, put tV) sea agani 
with all possible despatch. Whch he returned it 
was in company with two men-of-war under the 
banner of the Parliament. These, unable tovcntcr 
the Cobb, anchored in the road, and with that prompti¬ 
tude which has ever been characteristic of the Navy, 
landed stores and a force of men full of fighting 
ardour. It was at once decided to make a sally, 
and accordingly a full half of the garrison, with the 
eager soldiers, rushed out of Lyme and fell upon 
the advance camp of the besiegers with such fury 
that the bright little stream which then supplied the 
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town with water, and still may be seen purling and 
rippling in the sunshine through the eastern jnirlicus 
of the town, ran blood. And strange as it may 
seem, this was the sorest felt trial yet endured* by 
the har 3 ly untreated inhabitants. For they stored 
not their water, nor did they stay to consider that 
this defilement was but for a very short time ; but 
they lamented much that even in their death their 
foes did embarrass and annoy them. 

The sallying party returned with but little lo.ss, 
while the besiegers were fain to berrfoan over a 
hundred dead. Yet, being Eritons, their fury was 
rather increa.sed by this disaster to their arms, for it 
is recorded that for the next three weeks the alarums 
and excursions went on almost without ceasing. Nay 
more. Captain Tom had the grievous ill-fortune to 
be caught in a gale within the Race of Portland, 
whereby his gallant little Pink was dashed in pieces 
against the Hill, and only he and one of his men 
e.scaped as by a miracle. Hut shortly after* he had 
struggled 4 ^ack to Lyme with the bad news the 
admiral of the •Parliamentary fleet, the Isarl of 
Warwick, arrived off Lyme with succours foi* the 
garrison, ^s far as its houses were concerned, the 
town was a ruin, the defenders were almost bare of 
clothing, and food was very short, but the defences 
were in good order, and their courage was high as 
ever. Again the gallant sailors came to the rescue 
of the townsfolk, with food and stores of ail kinds ; 
and better still, they landed in force and fought like 
lions shoulder* to shoulder with the garrison to beat 
off the last despairing assault made by the be.sicgcrs. 
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In this the wounded were numerous on the defenders’ 
side, besides ten killed. Lieut.-Colonel Blake liimself 
fell into an afnbush of ten Cavaliers who had sworn a 
great oath to kill him, at the cost of their own lives 
if need were, believing that he was the core apd 
substance of the splendid resistance made. 

And on this, the hottest day of all the fighting that 
took place at Lyme, Tom and Martin both foug^it 
near their friend the colonel. As if all car^ of their 
own bodies were a simple superfluity, they watched 
over him, shielded him from blows with their own 
bodies, seemed eacli possessed of the strength and 
courage of three men. Also they were terrible to their 
enemies from their silence, the calm of their faces, 
their perfect serenity of soul: as if nothing that 
could befall the tabernacle of that immortal part of 
them were worth considering, or as if (as the vulgar 
hath it) they bore charmed lives and knew it On 
the instant that their commander fell, they ceased to 
fight, ledVirtg that to others, and seizing him in their 
strong arms, bore him down to a plac#^ of safety. 
The bonds that had united them t© him before had 
been’strong, but now they were adamant He smiled 
upon them as they left him to the care of, the 
surgeon, one of those rare, sweet smiles which lit up 
what his enemies called his lumpish face and made 
it beautiful as that of an angel bestowing a bene¬ 
diction—so clearly does the soul shine through the 
veil of flesh at times like these. 

They would have gone back to the fighting, but 
joyful shoutings told them that again victory was 
W>t^ them, that the baflfled besiegers had once* more 
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sympa^ 



and that another step in the directlMi of 
been taken. At which they rejoiced 
permitted themselves to feel the 
the flesh. Almost dragging ^ne foot 
libey reached their lodgings, hungry, 
ig for a wash and a rest On the 
^ toet Mrs. Pook, her eyes all inflamed 
epfng, her bosom heaving with tumul* 
and her voice almost gone, FuU 9! 
bewilderment they sought eagerly 
know "the r<^n of her grief, and at Ast, unaMe 
r, followed her within, where tl»y 
upon a bed, pale as the linen, and 
wanj^ ner pretty hands. It seemed that as 
she Ii^ybeen carrying water to a thirsty gunner, 
takihiffte duty as other maidens did, a cannon-ball 
had swept across the front of her as she was raising 
the vessel in both hands, and left her thus. 

The two brothers gazed at each other helplessly, 

, a maddening impulse battering at their heafts^ln the 
diAction of* wild, blasphemous rage. But only for 
a moment, as the storm-blast sweeps, the crest of the 
deep-seated mountains, whirling the dust away, ibd 
leaving the unmoved. Then murmuring " The 
Lord be gracious to thee," they went upstairi to 
pray for l^r tb^ both loved so well, but never dear^ 
than now, when it was seen that she could never 
again do at^ht in this world with those wilUng 
hands that had never grudged moment dl tb^ 
toil Into the bix^hers’ chamber we not foBow 
thenv nor intnale upon their hour^f fiery tiiah 
albeit itnras b^t ^ their She gold But when, 
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washed, and the battle-stained garments removed, 
they came ^own to eat, Martin said as he* seated 
himself opposite his brother: “ Is it thy experience, 
Torfi, th^t as soon as a man sets out to serve the 
Lord sorrows come up against him in*companies? 
Or am I wrong in believing that my griefs are more 
and greater since I set my face Zionward ? Tell me, 
Tom, dear, for I am sore distressed.” 

And Tom made answer: “I do not believe, 
Martin, that griefs arc greater or more plentiful, but 
the burden of the flesh, the consequences of sin, 
the working of evil passions within or without, are 
felt more keenly, since the Christ’s man has in him 
the Divine Nature, feeling all these things a thousand¬ 
fold more strongly than he who has not. ’Tis a 
terrible mystery, but one thing I know: that if I feel 
griefs greater, I also feel joys in such measure as 
I never knew before. Yea, so that I can understand 
how a man or even a tender maiden might go singing 
into the fire or the wild beast’s jaws for the joy set 
before them.” And Martin bowed his head silently. 

The conduct of the enemy after that last great 
fight made it plain that there was no more heart 
in the attack. Except for a shot or two in an hour, 
fired at the town with the usual no-result, there was 
no more molestation. And even that was felt to be 
more to divert the attention of the townsfolk from 
the coming departure of their enemies than anything 
else. At last a reconnaissance, led by Martin, on 
a morning when there had been no sign given of 
any activity on the part of the enemy, revealed the 
fact that Prince Maurice had drawn off his forces 
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and. gone. The siege of Lyme was raised. 
How high rose the voice of praise aj that great 
news! The various sectaries almost forgot their 
microscopic differences of creed, and, indeed met in 
the.street.<f siftging praise to God with never a scowl 
on their stern faces for the misinterpretations of their 
warlike fellows. The good news was brought to 
Grace as ^he lay patiently enduring the healing of 
her ghast^ wounds. The sympathetic visitor said: 
“ How pitiful, lass, that thou shoiildst have suffered 
thus on the very last day o’ th’ Rightin'. 

But she made the memorable answer : " Had I 
another pair of hands, I would willingly give them 
in the same godly cause.” 

Now it needs not any emphasis to show that a 
cause so supported must be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to beat down. When h.ird old Governor 
Ccely heard of it he was moved so that a bright 
tear glistened on his russet check. He dashed it 
away with something very like an oath, ancl declared 
that it wa^ worth a siege to learn that there were 
such people in th^ world. Very quietly and steadily 
the little town resumed its normal asjrcct. Builders 
went .to work at once to repair the damage done, 
and hardy fishermen undertook to carry the brave 
news to Plymouth and PckjIc, and any places in 
between whence restoration might be brought. 
Among them went Martin and Tom, at the command 
of their beloved commander, who pointed out to 
them that in this way they could do far more 
service than in any other, especially as he himself 
would *bc laid by for some time. Most strictly Hic 
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enjoined them, if possible, to buy another Pink, 
or similar vessel, so that they might work 'as sea- 
scouts and Iccep the loyal coast towns informed 
of asiy npvements of the Cavalier forces. And thus 
it came about that these two faithful bntfs became 

O 

for a season separated from the leader they loved 
so well, as from the suffering maiden dear to both 
their hearts. For the next four years, while Blake 
was steadily winning renown by his masteriy defence 
of Taunton, and his general behaviour in the South 
Country, thft two brothers were steadfastly pursuing 
their calling as seamen along' the coast between 
Cornwall and London, gaining experience in all 
kinds of sea-craft, but mostly in that perilous part 
of it relating to an enemy or enemies at .sea. But 
it must be recorded of them that they cost their 
country little or nothing, making their busine.ss as 
merchantmen pay them. Of adventures they had 
many and wonderful, but here is no place to record 
them, sJnde it is in their association with Admiral 
Blake that we have to deal witli them, and so we 
must let those four strenuous years go by without 
comtnent. 



CIIAPTKR VI 

THE admirals’ decinnini; 

I F at the close of the last chapter no incntion 
was made of Grace, it was but in* order that 
she should have full justice done br her at the 
beginning of this. She had made a sjrlendid recovery 
from her terrible wounds, but was sadly harassed 
by the thought of her uselessness. The only friend 
she thought she could count upon was Mrs. l’o(jk, 
her mother being dead, and her father, the villain 
Elias Pentreath, having kept a silence as t)f the dead 
since his escape from Lyme on the night before 
Blake’s entry. Governor Ccely had seen “to* it that 
site lacked^for nothing (indeed, she could not while 
the twins lived, but that ticither she nor Mrs. Pook 
were allowed to know_), and so for the period of 
her cpnvalt^cence all was smoothed over. But when 
she was therroughly healed, came the question : hf)w 
should she live? Without making any extravagant 
claims for her, let us .admit that she was a maiden 
of an independent spirit, fearing (lod somewhat 
conventionally, but fearing the epithet “ lazy” almost 
aS much as any other name that can be applied to 
a woman. Enforced idleness preyed upon lier mind 
as weH as her body, for except in active bodily 
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exercise, she had no resource. She could neither 
read n9r write, nor had she yet learned to love, 
although each of the brothers fancied she loved the 
other. Lastly, she had not the least idea that she 
was a heroine, any more than thousands rot women 
amongst us to-day, making up forlorn hopes in life’s 
battle without any prize before them, or recognition 
of their self-sacrifice. • 

Her two silent lovers, however, having jecognised 
in the calamity which had befallen her the Divine 
answer to' their hard problem, as they thought, 
decided to regard her as a sacred trust, and to that 
end kept Mrs. Took supplied with ample means for 
Grace’s support and her own, only stipulating that 
in addition to her attendance upon the helple.ss 
maiden she should keep a home always ready for 
them. And thus one object of every seafarer’s desire 
was attained, namely, a [)l,ice on shore to look 
forward to as a haven of refuge from the stormy 
ways oV the .sea. All their plans w'crc carried out 
smoothly and successfully, and never during their 
.seafaring lives had their business been conducted 
more steadily and quietly than in those years of 
storm and stre.ss a.shore. For the Navy, such as it 
was in those days, had sided with the Parliament— 
a strange thing, if one accepts the common dictum 
of the godlessness of sailors. Yet many factors 
went to make up this decision of the .shipmen, with 
w'hich we arc so impel fectly acquainted to-day that 
any pronouncement on the subject would be pre¬ 
sumptuous. That «uch was the fact, however, cannot 
be gainsaid. 
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So Tom and Martin, now aged thirty-four, went 
steadily^to and fro upon their sea-business, ^earning, 
ever learning, as such seamen will, anti all uncon¬ 
sciously being prepared for other work. Apart 
from thc»rcputation they gainctl as “The* Round- 
head Twins,” first applied in derision, but afterwards 
known as the high-water mark of excellence in all 
scjyuansh^), it was known all along the South 
Coast th^t these two grave brothers had made it 
their life’s work to keep and care for the “Handless 
Maid,” as she was then known far and near. Aiul 
men whom nothing else could restrain, sea-comrades 
who were the prey of ever)' evil cpiality, .save 
cowardice and laziness, rciuiered to the two I’enfolds 
a homage that spoke v(;lumes for the (juality of the 
religion possessed b)' the latter. Did the brothers 
come into a seaside ale-house to (piench their thirst, 
the ribald song or story going with such unholy 
zest stopped its unclean course, healthy conversa¬ 
tion resumed its sway, and ever) body, ii* 'fl)itc of 
’ a ftstraint Wiat galled them, felt th.'it they breathed 
a higher, better atmos])hcri', one of true manliness. 
Thus their inlluencc upon seamen around the enast 
was far greater than any (uie, least of all themselves, 
dreamed of, and it would be idle to deny that much 
of it was due tcj the fact of their h.iving some one 
to work and care for who was full)’ worth)’, as well 
as to the solid basis of Chiisti.mity u[)on which that 
bcnev(rlcncc was built. 

•Matters had been f.ir different with their well- 
loved master. Colonel Blake. In besieged towns, 
on the.battlefield, in I’arliamcnt, he had as far js 
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in him lay been serving God and his country. Who¬ 
ever cajes to read well the chronicles of th^t stormy 
time, on wfiichever side their sympathies may lie, 
cannot J)ut wonder why it is that such scant justice 
has been done to the memory of this g^'cat English¬ 
man. P'ew men and no women seem to have crept 
into his heart, but those who did clung to him as 
the limpet to its rock ; naught but denth cquld 
tear them away. He had the solid virtues, without 
the showy vices, that have endeared lesser heroes 
to their countrymen ; but if ever there was a man 
who fulfilled the J^criptuial command: “ W'hatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” 
Robert Blake was that man. It has been well said 
by David llannay that if Blake had died within 
two years of his defence of Taunton, he would 
only have been remembered with Parliamentary 
officers of the secoiul rank ; with Skippon, Brereton, 
or Massey. Why ? Because he was a man who 
effaceef Ifimself Duty to be done was his ideal ; 
talk, whether in Parliament or out of it, •he abhori^ed. 
And so it comes about that the greatest admiral 
KtYgland ever had is now so little thought of that 
even his bcst-affcctcd biographers fear ,to sp9ak of 
him as he deserves, as may be seen by glancing 
at any life of Blake to hand. It is really time 
some measure of justice was dealt to him. 

In 1649 Colonel Robert Blake was in his fiftieth 
year, which, in spite of what croakers may say about 
the “good old times,” was quite equivalent to the 
average man’s si.xtieth year to-da^. During the 
saven years previous he had served an apprenticeship 
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to the art <'f war which had made him much more 
famous amoii;^ liis coiUempor.irics tliaii, is t^alisable 
to-day. It had also furnisliod another proof of the 
fact whi^h professional soldiers spend thei» live’s in 
conoba^tini* hamcly, that a i^ie.it general may be 
made from a civilian in a few months, while some 
of the worst men that have ever led armies to de¬ 
struction Tiave been those whose whole lives Iiavc 
been spem under military auspices. But after the 
Boer war there is certainly no need to labour that 
point. What is an unsolved enigma is the naval 
career of Robert Blake, proniotecl from a colonelcy 
to be an atlmiral without any knowdedge of the 
sea at all, after the age of fift)- until his death. The 
present writer humbly puts forward in the following 
p.ages what he believes to be the kc}’ of that riddle. 

It is on record that no sooner had Colonel Blake 
become, by a stroke of the pen of Oliver Cromwell, 
Admiral Iflake, than he sent to Lyme for l^ichard 
Squire, Jonathan Book, and James Bclsor, t(r j(Mn 
the flagshi[f I'rimnph .No mention is made of my 
heroic twins, but be sure that they had been warned 
for service before, by one win; never ferrgot a fricml, 
however hiunble. Thomas 1’enfold w.as appcjinted 
pilot of the 'I'rtumph, and Martin her master, 
an easy transfer in those days, when Icnglishmcn 
took to fighting at sea as ducks to water ; iiuiccd, 
were compelled to do so if tliey would continue 
to do their business on the ibeir In this ajipoint- 
ment the great admiral showed his wisdom in chenrs- 
ing his instruments, for it would have been impossible 
to find'men more perfectly fitted for those duties 
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than the brothers ; while difficulty from the change 
would b« er\^ircly absent, as there was prabtically 
no difference between a man-o’-war and a merchant- 
man*but ^ name and duties. 

It was time that some active steps in thiscdirection 
were taken. The Royalist forces, completely defeated 
in England—that is to say, driven out—with the bull¬ 
dog tenacity which characterises the racq took ^to 
the .seas, and became privateers, or pirates, from 
the point of view of the Parliamentarians. The energy 
and courage of Prince Rupert were here to find 
a fitting opportunity for their exercise, and by what 
some have called an accidental occurrence, and others 
the result of Royalist machinations, a compact little 
squadron compo.sed of three capital ships and four 
frigates, the remnant of a mutinous fleet revolted 
from the Parliament, .sailed to Holland, and were 
placed at the disposal of the fiery Prince. After 
great sacrifices had been made, even to the selling 
of the gifns of one frigate in order to fit out two 
others, the latter vessels put to sea and -began w^at 
can be rightly called nothing but a career of piracy, 
preVing upon their helpless countrymen at sea in 
order to rai.se funds for Royalist refugees. Nefarious 
though this practice was, it for a time succeeded, and 
Rupert at last sailed triumphantly down Channel 
convoying a fleet of Dutch merchantmen. After 
seeing them off safely, he got into Kin.sale H<arbour, 
where he remained for a long time in full enjoyment 
of security. 

Put alas for the new-made adrhirals; Popham, 
Plake, and Deane ! There was a fleet, it is true, but 
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to prepare it for sea was another matter. At this 
time o^ stress Blake felt most keenly the s^ipport of 
his trusty twias. Night after night, atter "fighting 
with beasts at Ephesus," as he phrased it, he would 
have thtgi ^o his cabin and t.ike counsel with them. 
And'^t is with one of these informal but intensely 
valuable meetings that I propo.se to open the story 
of the twjns' sea relations witli Blake. 

It was,in April, that the feet lay straggling 
in the River Thames fiom Blackwall to (jravesend, 
the Irunuph nearest the city. 1 he season was late 
--cold, wet, and stormy. .All day long the crews 
had been busy overh.iuling lunning-gear, .scaling 
guns, stowing ammunition, and occasionally taking 
in a meagre boat-load of stores as the)' c.'imc off. 
Sentries kept chxse watch, uarning awa\' all vessels 
from any part of the ship but the one main gangway, 
for even at that early day the long-shorr sharks were 
bu.sy with poor Jack ; whether he had money or not, 
something might be made of him. ( urse« and 
dtfep wcrcjuirled at the tlagship, for it seemed as if 
she was guarded by Argus - there was no getting 
near her without risk of being shot unless .j’our 
business was Icgitim.ate 1 he (aptain and lieiitenant.s 
were so greatly impri ssed with the value of the pilot 
and master in this direction that they forgot to be 
jealous, and only accorded them ungrudging admir.i- 
tion for the way in which they kept the crew in 
hand. Such discipline they had never seen before. 
And by the testimony of contemporaries the dis¬ 
cipline of that'fleet was maintained without recourse 
to thc.horriblc expedient tried later and right uj) to 
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the middle of the nineteenth century—flogging such 
as no judge ijow dare award one-twentieth part of 
to the most shocking of criminals. 

Bu\ th^re was honesty. IBake’s word was his 
bond, and though pay might be low and* fctbd ^poor, 
what was promised a man that he received if he 
lived. It remained for the Admiralty at the Re¬ 
storation to inaugurate a system which rhade tt.e 
sailors who fought the country’s battle-s* at sea 
come in whole crews to Whitehall begging for bread 
to keep them from starvation. Money they could 
not hope to get while the King needed it for his 
harem. Put the shame and scandal of that neaptide 
of our Navy ever since it existed will never be erased 
from our history, nor should it be so long as its 
terrible lesson is needed. 

At last the long business was completed, and the 
fleet dropped down the river with just such exercise 
of seamanship as may even now be seen occasionally 
in a befated Gcordie collier brig, as large and swift 
maybe as most of Blake’s cruisers, wearily^truggling 
to maintain her owner in spite of the tremendous 
influx of ste.uners. Without any mishap worth 
recording the whole fleet anchored in the Downs, . 
and Blake was able for the first time to cast a com¬ 
manding eye over all his ships at once. His dumpy, 
ungainly figure trod the high and narrow poop of the 
Triumph, communing with his own thoughts, con¬ 
fronting the gigantic difficulties before Ji'm and his 
colleague Deane, without any visible sign of the 
mental conflict going on within. Presently pausing, 
hc< said to an urchin in waiting, “ Go, call the 
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master, boy.” OfT Hew the lad, and in a very short 
time the ma.ster appeared, chanited, k is •true, sinee 
we first made his ac(iuaintance on the march from 
Bristol but for all that a man to dcli-ht #he eyes of 
a judge* 01 men. His stiird)' frame was a thought 
broader in the beam perhaps, his glance sterner, and 
tanned face no longer sr) read)' to light up with a 
merry smile. He looked a man upon whom cares 
and rcs’ponsibilitics had fallen, only to find him 
worthy and capable of bearing tlnmi. His dress 
differed little from that he ha^i worn ashore, save 
that he bore no armour It was a heavy grey cloth 
made into a jacket with wide collar, and llaiing away 
from the single clasp at the neck, a voluminous pair 
of knee-breeches, worsted stcjckings, and low .s(ju.are- 
toed shoes with big brass buckles on the instep A 
soft felt hat coming up to a [)oint ciowned his rig. 

A.S he approached his admir.il the look on both 
their faces was good to see It told (T^a perfect 
confidence and love on both sides that, could any of 
his biographers have seen it, would luive explained 
how this middle-class bourgeois I'.nglishman became 
in so short a time what he did. 

It has been suggested, with the usual unfairness to 
Blake, that the reason wh)' the seamen of the Com¬ 
monwealth Navy were better fid and paid, better 
treated all round than they had been or were after¬ 
wards for a hundred years, was from policy, fear that 
otherwise they would revolt and bring the Koyali.sts 
into power again. All reasonable facts are against 
this sneering theory. But since imagination has thus 
been* called into play to discredit this pracTtioal 
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provincial Englishman’s motives in acting righteously 
as well as bfavely, we may at least take leave to 
imagine that he was just a good man doing his 
duty to Cted and man as far as he understood «it. 

“ Well, Martin,” said he, “ the first, and’ maybe the 
heaviest part of our task is done. What think you 
of the fleet ? ” ^ , 

“ Admiral,” answered Martin, “ for the fleet itsdf, 
I think well of it, but I need not to remind*you that 
we need licking into shape as regards the men. We 
have here as turbulent a crowd as ever put to sea, 
who fear not God and have little regard for man. 
What would be thought of them in our godly fighting 
companies ashore I know not. But already they 
begin to realise what manner of man their admiral 
is ; and, moreover, the most of them have suffered 
much from the over-boldness of foreign pirates as 
well as home-bred sharks, owing to the disturbances 
ashore ?n^l the consequent neglect of the Navy. 
Tom agrees with me that once on active service 
our motley crew will soon settle down, an^ a victory 
or so, such as we are sure to have, will make them 
as good sea-fighters as even your honour could desire 
to sec.” 

” Now that is brave talk,” murmured the admiral, 
“ and, indeed, confirms my own opinion of them. 
Call the pilot, Martin.” 

Tom came at the summons, and having saluted 
his chief, waited inquiringly. The admiral, after 
a short pause, said ; “ Master pilot, it was in my 
mind to ask thy opinion of a plan I have devised 
for* getting at the pirate Rupert, but methinks it 
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would be better if I did so in formal council. So 
wait, Uoth of you, while I summon tljc sljip’s other 
officers and speak to my colleague." 

With that the admiral went to the great cabin, 
where lit: found General Deane in earnest consulta¬ 
tion with the captain upon the art of war as practised 
at sea. After salutations Admiral Blake made known 
hiS intention, which was immediately received with 
satisfaction by Admiral Deane, as we must hence¬ 
forth call him, although really it was long ere these 
suddenly made admirals were spoken of by any 
other title than that of general.* Soon all the fight¬ 
ing officers were assembled and ranged according 
to rank, with the two admirals at the head of the 
table, and the master, pilot, and gunner at the foot. 

Then Blake began by saying ; “ We arc met to 
discu.ss a plan which I have formed of accomplishing 
the principal aim of our expedition, the destruction 
of that pirate squadron under the malignant Rupert, 
which is working such d.image t<i our fuj^csl .sea¬ 
faring trrftlers. But in order that we may go with 
the more confidence about our wcjik, 1 have thought 
it good first of all to take the advice of two skilled 
shiphandlpr-,, men wluun I am pioud to have known 
for years as brave, comi)etent, and utterly reliable. 
These arc the m.ister and the pilot. And I wish 
now at the beginning of the voyage to put all of you, 
my comratlcs, upon j’our hon<;ur that you will allow 
no fixrlish jealousy, no punctilio of difference between 
fighting men and working men t<j bias you or make 
you disregard*thc counsels of these exfx-rienced sea¬ 
men.* 1 have heard with grief sundry rumpurs 
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already of favouritism. I say ” (here his voice rose 
slightly,,and he struck the table with his c'lenched 
fist) “that, God helping me, there shall be no such 
folly done in this fleet while I can prevent it. A 
man shafl be judged by his deeds, and •ju.'f'dce sfiall 
be done between all. If the lowest seaman m the 
fleet can do aught for the furtherance of our aims he 
shall have liberty to do it, and if he succeed he sf^ll 
ir> nowise fail of his reward. Now, gentlcvnen, it is 
your business and mine to fight, and I believe we 
shall not fail in doing so when opportunity arises. 
Hut in order to fight, our ships must be handled for 
us, and that is an art of which we most of us know 
nothing. Let us, then, give all honour and attention 
to those who, being masters of this difficult art, who 
know the perils of tire dec]) and the way to avoid 
them, are just as brave and worthy as we arc, since 
their danger is no less than ours. Also, I say that 
any man, however high his rank may be, who doth 
not tlo Glf.it in him lies to help my colleague and 
myself in this good way is, and shall be trlatcd as^ a 
traitor, aii enemy to his country and to us. 

“ .\'ow it is reported to us that Rupert hath gone 
to Ireland ,ind is hiding in Kinsalc llarbojir. d he’-e , 
he must lie, 1 trow, for some time to come, unless for 
an occasional dash out after some hel[)le.ss merch.mt- 
man, jiiratc th.it he is. .And I would m.ike all speed 
thither that may be, only halting at Plymouth for 
provisions which I have ordered to be in readiness 
there against our arrival. It seemeth good to me 
that we get aweigh speedily, and e.xcrcise the men at 
thejr duties, in order that there may be that cohesion, 
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that comradeship among them, without which they 
are truly but a disorganised rabble. Ijo that, the 
wind being favourable, I would leave this anchorage 
to-morrow, understanding as 1 do that all 4s ready 
for ,sea-seMco in the fleet. How say you, Master 
Tenfold? Does that commend itself to your sea- 
judgment ? ” 

Up sprang Martin to his feet, saying: “ It is the 
best thing*to be done, admiral and gentlemen. Our 
men do need that exercise of w hich his honour speaks, 
but most of all they need to get away from harbour. 
VVe are more j^ut to it to keep women and br.iiuiy 
awaay from them than aught else, and 1 foresee th.it 
if w'e remain here much longer there will be mutiny 
abreeding—not because of Royalist traitors, but from 
the mariners’ self-indulgence. Let us to sea, then, 
in God’s name, your honours." 

“ Pilot, how say }'ou ?(piericd Bl.ikc. “Is wind 
and weather favour.ablc for our setting forth ?’’ 

“ Not too favourable, your lumour,” s;iid 'I om, 
“ but no wdt’se for that, since it will afford the better 
opportunity for that licking into sh.i])e of which 
we have been s[)cakiiig. I he wind is b.icking to 
^ha fc’u*:h'arci, and we sh.ill surel)' have dnt)' we.itlu i, 
the kind that makes men grow into their l)U^iness 
quickly if they be men and are rig.lul)’ ruled ’’ 

“ Very well then, ’ comm.anded Bl.ike, after a 
whisper to Deane, “we s.ii! .it daylight to-morrow. 
Captain, .sec that the sigu.ils are m.ide to the fleet 
accordingly. Ihe council is over, for the test of my 
plan will keep.” 

Neither captain nor officers looked too pleasant 
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as they left the great cabin. There had been no 
need f#r tl^eir advice, since there was no question 
of fighting as yet; but the lesson they had to learn ' 
was on# that naval officers had never sho^wn eager-* 
ness to acquire. Jealousy of the men whftse opinion 
Juxd been asked would crop up in their hearts, and 
it would take some time ere the grim warning of 
their strong-willed admiral would have it 5 due affect. 
Upon Martin and Tom fell the chief brunt of the 
order. While the signals were fluttering aloft, and 
their meaning penetrating into the innermost re¬ 
cesses of every vessel of the fleet, the two brothers 
pervaded the ship, listening with grave displeasure 
to the maledictions of the men, the most of whom, 
bred to believe in the innate dilatoriness of the Navy, 
had expected a long spell at each home anchorage, 
with such share of illicit delights as they might be 
able to achieve. And with regard to these last, 
it hath ever been noted by seafarers that even with 
men who are no great drunkards or lechers ashore^ 
the fact of their being debarred front the.se t)ead 
Sea fruits while at sea scemeth to breed an in- 
orclinate longing for them. So that a man will give 
ten times its value for a bottle of liquor-s» 'die 
that on shore it would nauseate him—nay, I have 
seen men, otherwise decent, in China drink horrible 
stuff which compelled them to hold their noses the 
while, that scarified their throats going down, and 
afterwards made them not drunken, but most 
murderous. 

Therefore the master and pilot, being the two 
buffers, as it were, between the men and the*superior 
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officers, saw much that day unsecingly, heard much 
unhearingly, but by the innate force of th*ir clTaractcr 
and power of command prevented any outbreak in 
the flagship, while in many other vessels* of the 
fleet-n^en *w?re being ironed and imprisoned by 
scores. Also wherever men were found well-disposed, 
quiet and diligent, they were placed where they 
might act as stiffening to those who were ready to 
rebel really for naught, but at the bidding of ill- 
ballasted minds. Only once had Martin need to 
exert him.self beyond the commoi^. A huge York- 
shireman having wrought himself up into a mutinous 
spirit that overcame him, hurled himself at Martin, 
foaming, who saw him coming and deftly stepped 
aside, with one foot extended like a tree-root and 
one arm ready to strike the stumbling, baffled one as 
he passed and hurl him to the deck. For a moment 
he lay there stunned and bleeding; then Martin 
raised him, speaking quietly to him of the^folly of 
•bein^ in such blind haste as to fall when rushing to 
do something, and that w.as .dl. h'or ju.st then the 
pipe sounded to supper, and all hands separated to 
their several messes to eat the gocni food aiul di.scus.s 
<ky‘s h:4t)pcnings. 

But Martin and Tom, occupying one berth, felt 
the deep need laid U])on them t(j seek the Lord and 
His promised help in time of need. Also, while they 
ate, to discu.ssthe possibilities of fuiding among the 
crew any men like-minded who were as yet over- 
‘ borne by the others and unable to l.ike their definite 
stand as men of God. But while they were still dis¬ 
cussing this most interesting question, to them, there 
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came a summons to attend the admiral. They found 
him with Admiral Deane and his officers, and as soon 
as they approached he said; 

*“Mjster and pilot, we have decided tl\at twice a 
day there shall be conducted public prayer and the 
reading of God’s Word throughout the fleet, to the 
end that, first, God may be glorified among us and 
Mis blessing be ours ; secondly, that tho^e among us * 
who love that worship may be able to eftjoy it; and 
thirdly, that those of us who are evil-minded may 
hear that which is good. And since we have no man 
set apart to minister unto us, we have agreed that 
any capable godly-minded man shall lead us in 
prayer and the reading of the Word, but that none 
shall be allowed to preach or bring dissension by 
means of divers interpretations of doctrine among us. 
All hands lay aft to prayers.” 

Immediately the ship rang with the shrill calls of 
the bosun’s mates and their hoarse reiterations of the 
command. They were followed by the tramp qf 
many feet, and the motley crowd (no ifniform cloth¬ 
ing them) gathered in front of the high poop, lifting 
wondering eyes to the squat figure of the admiral, 
who with his usual inscrutable gaze »looked*uicwi 
upon them. When all were assembled, and there 
was dead silence save for the little moan of the wind 
through the shrouds, he said ; " Men, wc are about 
to commence a voyage of peril. Let us commend 
ourselves to the care of God, who will teach us to do 
justice to one another and to our foes ; who will 
show us how to live, and eke how to die, when 
*wc must.” He then prayed after the Independent 
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fashion, extempore, but briefly and to the point, as a 
father witft his family. A short portion oj Scwpturc 
•followed, clearly and reasonably read, then a bcncdic- 
■^ion, and the first service in Blake’s fleet was o^cr. * 
DiijmisseS, the men hastened forward, their tonirucs 
rioting m wonder. Was ever such a thing heard of 
before? Many had heard the service of the Church, 
albeit it wa^little used at sea, but here was a common¬ 
place, common-sense religion that any man might 
use. Strange beyond expression. Then there crept 
into light the fact that on board were many who had 
learned the.se thing.s, but had goiuf back on them ; 
many who still loved them, but lacked courage to 
say so. And for all of these there now came a time 
when they could hoist their real colours, and if they 
chose be glad in the Lord and rejoice. Martin and 
Tom were almost speechless with delight, and their 
sanguine souls saw a wave of godliness rising around 
the whole fleet. .So auspiciously began the wonder¬ 
ful work of the Navy of the CommonwealtTi.* 



CHAPTER VII 

TRAINING THE FLEET 

B right and fair smiled that April morning 
in 1O49 when Blake’s fleet left the Downs. A 
brave show they made, those picturesque old ships, 
with their high castle forward, and even higher 
erections aft, looking down frowningly into the scant 
well-like area of the main decks. Clumsy and un¬ 
handy in the extreme they look in the model room 
of Greenwich to any modern seaman’s eye, and 
indeed were so by comparison with the snaky galleys 
of tho Mediterranean as they rushed along regardless 
of.wind or tide under the stress of two huftdreef 
slave-wielded oars, or skimmed gracefully as vast 
se.abirds over the bright waters under the lifting 
power of two or three immense lateen sails^ 
still it must be said that, even to our critical view, 
the ships of Blake's time looked far handier than 
the vast three- or four-deckers of a later day, whose 
immense height above water make them even now 
an enigma to seamen, who cannot understand how 
ever they got to windward at all. On that cheerful 
morning, however, there were no thoughts of com- 
jrarison such as these running through the fleet All 
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except the fighting men, who stood proudly aloof 
as usual-*-for Blake’s splendid theory of s<^faring 
had not yet come into full play—were too busy 
,with that most important operation, the gettmg 
^^nder welfjh •of' the fleet, to be critical. A%o the 
seething discontent had disappeared with the active 
employment on so fine a morn. And at last, without 
a siggle mishap, the fleet was ranged in order, the 
flagship pyaudly leading the battle-line, and the 
cruisers, some of them hardly larger than a fishing 
smack of our day, scouting on either side, but pre¬ 
serving a strict formation with ’a sea-craft truly 
wonderful. 

Blake’s keen eyes missed no point of the work, 
and as the fleet swept gracefully .south-westward, 
he said to his colleague; " Deane, this business 

of ship-handling is a great and splendid one, is’t 
not ? For my part I cannot but feel how foolish 
it is for us leaders to be ignorant of it, and 
practically dependent upon the mariners fur all our 
moN^ments.o 1 foresee that this state of things 
cannot last much longer, and God helping me, I 
will do my bc.st to end it Well indeed it is ‘for 
us tha t we have such good men to order the 
going of our flagship. Thus we can set an example 
for the others to emulate.” 

Deane fully agreed, as he usually did, not because 
he was in any wise a man of colourless character, 
but he recognised Blake’s genius in selecting and 
using men, .saw tocj what a false position the 
Parliament had assigned to him, and feeling his 
early #ca experience reviving in him, propos(jd 
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to tranship to the next largest ship in the fleet, 
and take w]iat we should now call a vice-admiral’s 
position. 

This sensible proposition appealed to Blake very 
strongly, and accordingly the transfef \tas m,ade, 
to the benefit of all parties concerned and the 
great lessening of friction. Martin and Tom rejoiced 
to hear of the new arrangement. Not thjft anything 
had predisposed them to dislike Deane or wish him 
gone, but these sensible seamen saw at once, what 
we can only see by our later light, that such a 
divided authority As to equal admirals on board one 
ship in command of one fleet could only lead to 
confusion. Yet the powers ashore, in their wisdom, 
had originally decreed three equal commanders. 
But let that pass ; folly has not even until now been 
the monopoly of any particular Board controlling 
our naval matters. 

At Blake’s suggestion the fleet spread widely 
seawartl,* making a wondrous picture on that', 
sparkling sea, and extending the area of*vision over 
almost the whole breadth of Channel. And as each 
vcstjel’s crew settled down to their sea-work, they 
began to forget the malign influences pnder^'hwkv 
they had been labouring while ashore. Even before 
leaving the river there was a noticeably better spirit 
among them; not but what at the messes there 
was many a ribald jest passed upon the idea of 
there ever being a Puritan Fleet as well as a 
Puritan Army. From the smallest boy upward kll 
knew and admired the work done by Cromwell and 
Irjs Ironsides, delighted in the prowess of these sons 
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of toil suddenly called from plough and loom and 
bench, to*prove themselves the equals of *ny % arriors 
in the world ; but of the spiritual force behind those 
kfighters the general voice professed to know ^lothfng 
and. care ^es?. On board the I'riuinph though, in 
consequence of the admiral’s pronouncement of the 
preceding cv’ening, discussion was much less genera! 
and*rague.* It came to minute particulars concerning 
the admiral and his two henchmen, as they had 
come to be called. The spirit of criticism and 
inquiry was abroad, only somewhat hampered by 
lack of facts to go upon. As fa*r as the admiral 
was concerned, most of the sailors had heard rumours 
of his prowess, but there were few who did not 
predict all sorts of disasters from his sudden trans¬ 
ference to the sea command from one on shore. 
Sailors were ever intolerant of landsmen meddling 
on board .ship, and very loth to obey orders given 
by those who they feel do not know their business. 
Jt is in the sailor's blood. Nevertheless, they all 
admttted tht inten.se seamanship possessed by the 
'two brothers, felt that it was well their admiral 
should have two such consummate sailors at fiis 
h<Kk, and then, sailor-like, began to swear and 
grumble at the pr)wer such a position would give 
the.se two, just sailors like themselves, only a little 
more experienced and capable. Lastly, the religious 
character of the two brothers was felt to be an almost 
intolerable grievance. 

' ‘'Why,” said one old tarryfist, seamed with the 
scars of a .score of fights, and burnt almost black 
by tropical suns, “ I wouldn’t give a pipeful of tobacco 
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for a pilot or a master that couldn’t curse you a 
man’s Soul,into hell and out again. I gfit no use 
for such mealy mouths. Let me hear a good mouth- 
filTing path sounding homely in my ears now and 
then, and I’m happy. But these twt) rJtew-fangled 
shipmen—I don’t know what to make of ’em, and 
don’t want to either.” With which conclusion the 
orator resumed his pipe. • , 

The bright day clouded over, and the wind began 
to blow fitfully and with many a change of direction. 
Up from the west there arose the mountainous banks 
of cloud well knoVn to all northern sailors as presag¬ 
ing a westerly gale. The fleet, well out in mid- 
Channel, began to draw closer together, as a flock 
of birds preparing after a day’s questing to change 
quarters in unison. The admiral, after gazing long 
and .steadfastly at the rising gloom, sent a messenger 
for Tom, who was bu.sy with his brother looking 
to preparations for the coming night, and in the 
presence of his fighting officers asked the pilot’s 
opinion of the weather probable, and the prudence 
of keeping the .sea with the newly-manned fleet. 
T6m unhesitatingly gave his advice to proceed, in 
spite of the fact that dirty weather was sure to 
be upon them ere the night fell. He said that nothing 
would do so much to shake the crew down into their 
respective grooves as a few day.s’ fore-reaching in the 
Channel. Weak points would be brought to light 
in time to be repaired, the most weatherly vessels 
would show themselves, and, in short, all the capacity 
of the fleet for the task it had in hand would be 
thoroughly tested, There were dark looks among 
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the officers as he concluded, but the admiral’s face 
wore a edhtented smile. 

“ Thou art right, pilot, as usual. All is as I would 
^ave it be. Make, then, the signals to pre^irc fbr 
the night, fcnd» to keep as nearly in mid-Channel as 
may be’ Other arrangements I leave to you. Hut 
keep me well informed of our position, and make 
all tlje progress possible westward." 

Tom smiled as he saluted in token that he had 
heard and would obey, for he knew how little way 
to the westward would or could be made for the 
ne.xt few days against such a gale a-? w.is now rising. 
But he remembered complacently that in ca.se of 
the weather becoming too severe there was always 
a port under their Ice that they might make with 
speed. And then he addressed himself with his 
brother to the task of snugging down for the night, 
for the wind had suddenly leaped out into the south- 
we.st, and had hardly settled there before it began 
'io ri.se with wailing, moaning cries through the web of 
riggin'g. A114iands wrought with a will, and ])resently 
that white-winged fleet of the afternoon was reduced 
to a scattered array of tiny flecks of white, U^oking 
forlprn and few in the wide Channel under the watery 
rays of the pale .sun just visible for a moment through 
a break in the pall overspreading the western half 
of the horizon. Then came the shrill pipe to prayer, 
and once again, their feeling of strangeness worn 
off a little, the ship’s company gathered aft to hear 
the word of the Lord. The brief service over, they 
dispersed todiscusS the situation with renewed energy, 
but also 4o realise that so far there was no sign, 
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that an avowed belief in God made any difference 
in the ^earmanlike qualities of those ruling over them. 
And so the night closed in upon them with rising' 
wind «nd sea, thickening darkness, and,occasional 
sharp squalls of rain, sleet, and hail. 

All being snug, and the flagship fore-reaching under 
small canvas, Tom and his brother had one of their 
much-valued opportunities for a talk over thff situ¬ 
ation. With their pipes aglow, .seated" in a snug 
corner of the high poop aft, near the helm, so that 
Tom could keep a watchful eye on her course 
according to his wont while on deck, their thoughts 
roved back to the little fishing town and their beloved 
charge, whose helpless image was enshrined in both 
of their hearts like that of a patron .saint. But 
neither of them spoke of her; there was no need, 
each knew that from the other’s thoughts she was 
scarcely ever absent, in her youth, her beauty, and 
her l^clplcssncss. They never thought of her without 
a wordless prayer. ^ , 

After a few moments’ silence, Martin "^said, “ Looks 
like a snifter from the westward to-night, Tom,” more 
as an opening than from a necessity for stating so 
obvious a fact. • .... 

“ Yes, lad,” replied his brother, ” and I feel inclined 
to thank God for it. We need some rough times ; 
nothing but a common necessity for all to play the 
man can make of this crowd what they must be 
if we are going to do what we are sent for. And 
we need it too, Martin. For those gallant officers 6f 
ours must feel their helplessness ere they will admit 
* that we in our humble position arc as good as they. 
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Not that I care for recognition, but I do want our 
grand admiral to be fully supported h^ all, and 
• to have a full measure of success, lint there, as usual 
'4’m worrying about what doesn't concern mi* at all. 
\V'e arc in thcTiands of the Lord—let Him do what 
seemeth Him good." 

“Yc.s,” answered Martin, "I think I’ve nearly 
learned that lesson too, only 1 feel sure that the 
Lord doesrt't mind our being anxious to do our 
part. It seems so easy to let things slide with the 
lazy excuse that the Lord will make all things 
right.” 

“Good lad,” cried Tom, spiinging to his feet, "I 
don’t think there’s much danger of you failing in 
that respect. But look at the sea." 

Indeed, it was woith while. The ves.sel was being 
tossed, just a black ma.ss, in a .sea of light .so brilliantly 
shining that it lit up the one small sail under which 
the ship lay with a pale glare, .xs if a tiny luminous 
(;loud hovered above her. The great lanterns (ai the 
[Mxip cast n?) gleam over that bright .sea, and the 
pressing dark above .seemed to shut them in. They 
apjiearcd to be alone in a vast untenanted ocean, 
where none pthcr but thcm.sclves had the temerity 
to sail. And they were filled with a strange momen¬ 
tary compassion for the throe hundred men all 
unhcedingly shut in with them within the strait 
coinpa.ss of those wooden walls. I'he .shiji's motion 
was horrible. The waves striving against the tide, 
Ibrmcntcd between it and the gale, made the sea 
appear as if rising in heap.s, and every hour that 
passed the weather worsened. Vet as it ditl so the. 
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seamen’s courage rose to meet it, but the warriors 
longed Vor tiie firm earth, feeling that fighting would 
be out of place upon so unstable a field. Also they 
longed «for the day. 

The long night passed without niischan;-'’,- but 
never a moment of sleep relaxed the vigilance of 
the pilot or master. They must needs watch their 
men, their ship, and their ever-changing pos'ition, 
besides keeping keen look-out for their fellows of 
the fleet. But when day broke wild and cheerless, 
with the gale at its height, all the vc.ssels of the 
fleet were in sight, and Martin reported to the 
admiral, with gladness on his face, that after such 
an exhibition of seamanship as that in such straitened 
waters, he (Martin) w'ould have no hesitation in 
vouching for the fitness of that fleet to go anywhere. 

So for three weeks under storm and stress like 
that the fleet held together without mishap, until 
even ,^{artin began to desire a change of wind. 
They had made scarcely any way dou-n Channel, 
<md their gear, with the consctiuent battering about, 
was sadly chafed and worn. And a joyful shout 
aro.se when suddenly, at a lifting in the pall of 
gloom above, theie came a shift of wind, arjd the 
whole licet, following the example of their flagship, 
shook out their wings and began to glide slowly 
westw'ard. Then became visible the effect of the 
drilling they had received during the storm. How 
smartly sail was made, how wonderfully order was 
kept, distances held! It was not a straggling dis¬ 
array of fortuitously met vessels; it was a homo¬ 
geneous fleet, subordinate to the will of o“nc man. 
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and read^ as well as able to obey his lightest order 
as soon as it should be given. 

Now as soon as the weather fined, Admiral Rlake 
^ave orders to have the men e.xerciscd at giin-dfill, 
at boarding, and all the minor mameuvres of war, 
nothing doubting but that they should soon have 
occasion to use them, h’ull well he knew I’rincc 
Rupert’s tdmpcr and dash, nor did he ever commit 
the fatal Tnistakc of undervaluing his enemy. So 
he gave strict injunctions that no time .should be 
wasted, but that every man .should be made to feel 
that great events were ahead, in Ahich there would 
be room for every gallant English .sailor to play a 
glorious part. And he on his side vowed that as 
far as his care went the good work of none should 
be forgotten. So, getting daily nearer to the .sea 
ideal of fitness, the fleet, led by the />/«;///>/;, 
sailed proudly up Plymouth Sound, and anch(jred, 
to the exceeding delight of the stalwart Puritans 
,of the brave western city, and the gieat .satisfaction 
of her purtfcyors, who .saw here no common oppea- 
tunity of gain in the legitimate uay of the trade 
They had hardly anchored when news arrAed 
on board, brought by the master of a coaster, that 
Rupert still lay snug in Kin.sale, as if unable or 
unwilling to leave the harbour, and that in con¬ 
sequence there was no more than the ordinaly 
difficulty and danger attendant upon Icngiish sea- 
faring. English seamen were ever prcjiared to fight 
■ the foreign sea-thief, nor asked protection from ships 
of war, esteeming it their duty, if not their jirivilege, 
to fight for their own rights. I his news caused 
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Blake to order the utmost expedition in getting 
on boa^d tjie necessary sea-stores, much of which 
had been accumulating here awaiting his arrival. 
Thcrefo|;e, within a few days the fleet v^as again» 
at sea, and the twins were sorely di^p^oint^sd at 
being unable to visit their ward or hear the slightest 
news of her. They had need of all their sturdy 
faith now, for they knew not how long they might 
be away, nor were they any too certain of the 
regularity with which their pay, or such portion of 
it as they had allotted to her, would reach her. But 
had they known fvhat they wished so sorely, they 
would have .suffered much anguish of mind which 
they were mercifully spared. Of that anon. The 
fleet set .sail, then, without the loss of a man by 
desertion, or more than the very slightest amount 
of disaffection shown by grumbling. The men had 
by this time learned to know their master, to rest 
secure in his just rule, and to feel certain that under 
him they'were as well off as they could ever hope . 
to be at sea. In short, Admiral Blakt had thus 
early achieved at sea what he always compassed 
ash6rc—a hold upon the love and confidence of his 
men, not so much by overt acts, but by the sheer 
force and goodness of his character. 

Turbulent and stormy was their passage across 
the great opening of St. George’s Channel, yet in 
three days from leaving Plymouth Sound they were 
off Kinsale, and the scouting vessels had gone in 
close enough to .see the seven vessels of Rupert’s 
command quietly at anchor. Now, to a thoughtful 
reader of Blake’s career, here a great mental difficulty 
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crops uj). Why did he not, with his caj^cr crew 
and thoroughly well equipped fleet, do,witH Rupert 
as he did with the Spanish admiral in his last and 
• greatest,fight at Santa Cru/. de Tcncrifli;? The 
ansj^er l?es mainly, I think, in the character of 
Blake, than whom no braver man ever breathed, 
but against whom no word of foolhardiness has ever 
been spokbn. His courage was of the highest order, 
that which takes all into account, runs all legitimate 
risks necessary, and dares face the most fearful odds 
when need arises. Also he saw that in war the 
commander was most merciful ^ho sought most 
strenuously to end the fight by swift and heavy 
blows. But here was a brave and daring enemy 
anchored within a tortuous, secure harbour, with 
all its shores in the hands of his friends. 'I'o cut 
him out seemed not unnaturally risking too much 
for too little. Besides, Iflake was certainly then 
conscious that his lessons had only just l)egun, and 
.that he might well linger awhile until he was better 
versed in flic art of sea-fighting before essaying so 
‘tremendous a task as the cutting-out of Rupert's 
squadron would have been. So he blockaded ’the 
harbour, aiyl, with his usual tenacity, held on all 
that summer, while Rupert suffered all the evils 
consequent upon his crew's lack of employment and 
pay. Not until autumn was the blockade broken. 
Then the autumn gales made it imperative for 
the rarliarnentary Fleet to withdiaw, and Rupert 
'irnmediately slippctl out and sailed for Lislx.»n. 
There he foun<3 that Maurice, his brother, who, 
like himself, had taken to preying U[x>n English 
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commerce, had brought in several prizes captured 
on that toast. 

It would be absurd to doubt that the long summer 
bloclrade^* though colourless from an historical point ^ 
of view, was of the utmost value in th^ m*akirjp. of 
the fleet what it afterwards proved itself to be. 
What Blake thought of it may be judged from his 
choosing to remain where he was when *his great 
chief, Cromwell, offered him a comparati\^ly com¬ 
fortable major-generalship ashore. He had his 
reward in one sense immediately, for when next 
he sailed he was *in sole command of his fleet. 
Things were done in leisurely fashion in those days, 
and we read that during the whole of the winter 
of 1649-50 the work of preparation went on, while 
Rupert and Maurice were working their piratical 
wills on the Portuguese coast, making Lisbon their 
headquarters. 

As may be imagined, neither Martin nor Tom 
were likely to lose an opportunity of visiting their 
sacred charge. So, although it was not jibssible for 
both to be absent from duty at once, or at least 
neither of them thought that it was, they took turns 
to make the weary journey from the shpres of the 
itchen to Lyme in the winter. Martin w'cnt first, 
and reached Lyme ten days before Christmas. He 
found that the sufferings of the people during the 
winter had already beet) very great; the reaction 
from the long siege had found them without elasticity, 
crops had failed, and fishing had been bad. The 
news gicw steadily worse as he neared the little 
town, so that it was with a fevered hcart-bdat and 
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patched lips that he rapped at the door of Mrs. 
Pook’s house. He was answered by* thA worthy 
woman herself, wofully changed since he had last 
seen he(^ and bearing the indelible stamp i)f fafninc 
aboj't her once bonny form. Filled in spite of 
himself with the direst forebodings of evil, he grasped 
her hand, stepped inside, and .said almost breathlessly, 
“ Cod bless ye, Mrs. Pook, how is Grace? ” 

“ Ah, Ckiptain Martin, thank God she is well and 
sound, not as you might fear from seeing me. Hut 
come thy ways. I’ll not keep thee from her a 
moment." And in all haste Martin followed the 
good woman into the little prim chamber which had 
always been her pride. And there sat Grace, looking 
more beautiful than ever, her glorious hair brushed 
back from her lofty forehead, and her eyes shining 
with an almost celestial light. As soon as she saw 
Martin she sprang to her feet, flung her poor maimed 
arms about his neck, ami ki.ssed him, tlm bright 
tcjirs rolling fast down her f.iir face. 

For a moment or two neither spoke. Then (irace 
.aid sweetly: “And how is my dear Tom, my other 

benefactor, brotheis, sisters, mother, fa-’’ f here she 

stopped herself;, “ all in one that ye are Oh, I am so 
glad, so th.mkful, to see thee again, M.irtin. My heart 
feels ready to break for joy. " 

Before Martin could spr.ik in leply the grrodwife 
said: “Yes, Marlin, and she may well say ‘Thank 
God for thy .safety.' Wouldst thou believe it, her 
father has been here ruffling it with the best, bragging 
ahrmt the town of his .services to the Parliament 
and dur holy cause, but living u|K>n us and worrying 
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that sweet ^aint nearly into her grave. I vowed 
to you that fhe should want for nothing while 1 
lived, and I have tried to keep my word ; but ofttimes 
I have feared that yond evil man would leave ^naught 
for us but the four bare walls. I had a littfe hoard 
carefully put by in case of evil days—’tis all gone. 
He begged from her first, then threatened to take 
her with him ; then finding I was wrapt ifp in the 
child, wrought upon me through her. And so we 
do but live by the grace of thy money, which 
cometh monthly, and while enow to the full for 
Grace and me, cartnot also keep that man. Ah, 
Martin—Captain Martin, I mean—I had not thought 
there was so wicked a man in the world—and to be 
her father I Can it be true ? ” 

By this time the goodwifc was quite exhausted, 
and as .she paused for breath, Grace said : “ Martin, 
dear friend, let not this vex thee. 1 grieve that 
my father should have been so wicked, but good 
men have* been that ere now. I do not think 
he is altogether so bad, but has just gfven way 
to temptation for the while, and will repent. In 
any tase, I pray thee for my sake do not harm 
him.” 

For a minute Martin sat speechle.ss, warring with 
his feelings, which undoubtedly were prompting him 
to seek out Fdias Fentreath and put a summary stop 
to his evil-doing. But remembering himself, and all 
the circumstances, his brow slowly cleared, and pre¬ 
sently turning a cheerful face to the afflicted girl, he * 
said: “ Well, dear Grace, let it go. We won’t interfere 
with him except to make it hard for him to interfere 
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with thee again, if that be possible. Where is he 
now, and when did he go ? ” 

The goodwife made answer that he had left the 
town on that day a week ago, telling thejn ha was 
gqjjig w Kondon, to see whether justice could not 
be done to his daughter for the loss of her hands. 
“ But that means, of course,” she went on, “ that 
ifJie succeeds in getting a reward for her from the 
Parliament, it will all be swallowed up by himself 
in his own pleasures.” 

Martin smiled grimly as he realised how ca.sy it 
would be through the admiral, who would certainly 
remember Elias, to stop any villainy of that kind, 
and then somewhat abruptly changed the .subject. 

The two women had little news to give him, and 
that little of a sad nature in the main. How 
since the raising of the siege the hearts of the 
people had .seemed to fail them, and wanting the 
supervision of the military authorities which they 
had been under .so long, they did not appear 
capable flf managing their own affairs again. True, 
there had been a few faithful souls, willing t(j wcjrk 
as well as pray, who had .stemmed the ebb of decay, 
and now, there were signs of reviving jrrcjsperity. 
But it must be slow, wanting the ovcr.sca trade 
from France, which had been so gicat a factor in 
the townspeople’s living before the Civil War. That 
could not revive until the war at sea was over, and 
without it things must be very dull. Then Martin 
‘told them tales of the blockade, of the wonder of 
the sailors at* the admiral who had picked uj) sea- 
lore •like a man born at sea. He told them ^the 
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first appreciative listeners he had found since the 
experience of which he spoke—of the grdwth of 
good amongst the seamen of the fleet. Quietly, 
but jvith a certain glow, he recounted the various 
occasions on board of their own ship >wlfere dis¬ 
content and smouldering mutiny had been mef by 
quiet, even-handed justice; how the men were be¬ 
coming a law unto themselves in the sense that^ it 
was becoming their pride to show how v^ell they 
could keep the law ; how drunkenness and cursing 
were fast disappearing, while smartness and ability 
in their business were subjects of constant good- 
natured emulation among them. 

“ But you have said nothing about Tom,” she 
suddenly cried. 

“ Ah, dear one,” he replied, with shining eyes, 
“ that is only because he and 1 are .so knit together 
in one spirit, our duties lie .so nearly on the same 
level, that I could hardly tell of his doings without 
bringing* myself in. And you would not have me 
do that, would you ?" 

" Verily 1 would,” said she, “ for how am I to 
know, that which my heart aches to learn unless 
you tell me. Who el.se is there ? ” 

Martin was silent for a long time. 



CHAPTER VI11 


liLAKF.’S SKCOND CRUISK 

T om pen fold, left in charge of the cvecutive 
branch on board the Triumph, felt nodragging 
of time. In fact, except for an occasional keen pang 
of desire to know how his brother had sped, and 
how their dear charge was faring, he was in that 
happy position of being quite engrossed by his 
duties. More especially, as, after the long cruise of 
the summer and autumn, there were now many 
changes in the men under his command, and great 
need for constant supervision in order that the fine 
tradition of the ship should be kept uj). • Here he 
waS greatly helped by the presence of the admiral, 
► whose fame was beginning to spread among the 
shipmen all around the coast for his wise, huiainc, 
and steadfast treatment. .'Mready he was aciiuiring 
that confidence from his seamen that means .so much 
in the day of battle, that has bi en at the Ixjttom of 
so many of our naval victories. Hut none knew 
save himself how heavily the work of getting supplies 
and ships pressed upon him, or how hard he found 
^ to bring the authorities at Whitehall to his views. 
Yet it may well be believed from history that during 

the Commonwealth naval officers had more liberty 

* 
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of action, Were permitted in a much greater degree 
than ever sjnee to act as they, being on the spot, 
saw best. And certainly the Parliament did what 
it could^ considering all its difficulties, to make a. 
Navy. 

Martin returned early in January, well pleased 
with his journey, full of serene satisfaction in the 
arrangements he had been able to make tor Grace’s 
benefit, but anxious that Tom should go »nd clinch 
them. As soon as ever they were both free from 
duty he told Tom all that he had learned of the 
sufferings of Mrs^ Took and the villainy of Elias 
Pentreath, feeling much surprised at Tom’s calmness 
under the recital. And then he sought the admiral, 
who welcomed him with that quiet satisfaction shown 
by Blake in all his dealings with the twins, and 
readily obtained a promise that the admiral would 
take speedy measures to choke the luff of that 
consummate scoundrel. Master Elias Pentreath. 
Pilot Tofh formally applied for leave and obtained 
it at once, with the commission to engage any tall 
fellows willing to join the Navy under the Parliament. 
He' accepted gravely, and departed, promising to 
return in a fortnight if it should please God. His 
visit to Lyme was a very pleasant one, the weather 
being bright and sunny, the gloom of impending 
distress having cleared from Dame Pook’s wrinkled 
brow, and Grace full of delight at seeing him. More¬ 
over, Martin had told a few folk in town that Tom 
was coming, and there were therefore awaiting him 
several eager, anxious souls who h&d been helped 
by him in former days, and were now overjoyed tc 
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hear of his welfare as pilot of one of greatest 
warships* So he found little difficulty jn .'^fclcctiii^ 
two suitable elders to give an c\c to the aff.uis of 
Grace and her faithful guardian ; and afly eiglU 
tlays of uiialloycd happiness he baile them farewell 
and started eastward again, with twenty stout fellows 
bearing him company, all well reported of in Lyme 
and jthe adjacent villages as godly )'oiiths, and all 
eager to fellow' the fortunes of so good a man under 
the rule of so great a wanii)r as Atlmiral Blake 
was known to be. W ilhin a week after 'fom’s return, 
the fleet, under Blake, sailed for the south-west after 
Rupert, who was known to he using, against all 
international law, the harbour ot Lisbon as his 
headquarters, whence he and his biotlu r could make 
raids upon English merchantmen with imjannty. 
Admiral I’opham was left m < oinmand m tlu.' 
Channel. 

Fortunately for Blake, he h.iil m London men who 
knew their own mind, and m de.ding witl* r»i<ign 
powers wei^ not afraid to speak it I'l.im teiiiis in 
dealing with the astute l.ibruatois rejiresi nting 
Continental powers has ol kite bi i;n c.illed the " .\t-w 
Diplomacy,’’ but suiely it ought moie 11 ason.ibly to 
be termcil a levival of tlu- old, of ( romwell's tune. 
His generals and admir.iis spoke m no ambiguous 
terms to those with wliom they h.id .irguments, and 
the instructions to Bl.ike aeie to .ut.n 1 . the enemy’s 
ships wherever he found tin m, .iinl .my foieign ]iiui(;e 
giving such pirates h.iiboiu.igi; w.is to be treated as 
an enemy or friend according to how he took the 
interference with his sovereign protection. Moreovej 

S 
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—and this is worthy of remembrance by those? who 
have s<? coKsistently sneered at the Puritans as clod¬ 
hoppers, who knew not how to maintain the dignity 
thby h^id stolen from its rightful possessprs—Blab#? 
was instructed to demand from alf and spndry 
recognition of Britain’s flag, by saluting it, as 
dominating the seas. Where, as in the presence of 
a much superior force, it was not possible to ensure 
this homage, and the vessel, or vessels,'’challenged 
refused it, note was to be made, so that fitting 
measures might be taken as soon as convenient. 

The stormy days of the latter part of February 
and the first part of March were occupied by Blake 
and his gallant subordinates in getting to their new 
cruising-ground. By this time not only Martin and 
Tom, but many other masters and pilots with the 
fleet who were like-minded as far as serving Blake 
went, were bu.sy every waking moment in getting 
their ^crews into fighting trim again. For it must 
be remembered that many of the crews who had 
served through the long Irish blockade had been 
disbanded, or, if leshipped, had been scattercch 
throughout the fleet—a sort of game of “ general 
post ” that is terribly destructive of efficiency for a 
considerable time. I have often wondered whether 
folks ashore ever realise what it means to a sailor 
who has learned the whereabouts, in blazing light 
or Egyptian darkness, of every rope or other article 
he has to use in a ship, to be suddenly compelled 
to learn all that bewildering complication again. 
Let me assure the reader that evin in ships of war 
to-day, many of which arc as nearly as may be 
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duplicatesjof each other, this is a very serious matter, 
owing to the individual peculiarities cJf olficcrs; 
what then must it be where no two ships arc alike 
, e^ept to ^landsman’s eye, and every item of ^:quip- 
ment,pf each vessel is kept in a tiifferent i)lace or 
position from that belonging to any other. 

But enough of that ; surely I need not now magnify 
the sailor’s offices, except incidentally, while .showing 
that many of the most important items of ship duty 
are never realised by landsmen at all. Martin and 
Tom, however, although they hut dimly rcali.scd 
it, had at the outset of this cruise an auxiliary they 
had not possessed before. Almost entirely owing 
to Blake, the Puritan spirit was abnjad in the Navy. 
In every little seaport round the coast brawny sea¬ 
farers had discus.sed the coming of the man who 
placed honesty, truth, and justice in the forefront 
of his dealings with the men under his command ; 
yea, and was powerful enough in the Council </ the 
nation to make his will respected there too—a man 
who had lifted the Navy tf) a pinnacle of excellence 
as' a fighting machine, and as a drawing force for 
brave men, that has never been surpassed since. 
This lightened the labcnirs of the sea officers like 
the masters and pilots amazingly. They no longer 
had to labour to convince their men that certain 
results would follow certain actions, that discipline 
was good, and ought not to need brutality to enforce 
it; they had only to teach them how to do the 
necessary work. And that to men of the calibre 
of Martin and Tom was just a labour of love. 

Now in* these days, it has been commonly supposed • 
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for miiiy years past that men were brave,than they 
are in these our peaceful times (for civilians, that is), 
y; is surely high time that some attempt was madg 
to sh 3 w how utterly baseless such ap idfa must^e.* 
Man is a fighting animal, but if a long peiiod of 
peace has prevented him from putting his warlike 
instincts into practice, he will, of course, get out of 
the habit of war. We pay our soldiers and sailors 
and police to do our fighting for us, it being more 
respectable and cheaper for us so to do ; and with 
curious ingratitude we, as a people, are inclined to 
look down upon the man who sells his youth and 
vigour for our defence. Put if—which God forbid— 
the “ good old days ” so many purblind people are 
always bewailing should suddenly return upon us, 
there is nothing more certain than that the average 
man would promptly degenerate into a fighting 
animal again with infinitely more rapidity than he 
has' climbed out of that state. The fact that the 
utterly abominable system known aj the >“ press- 
gang,” which, aided by the gaol deliveries, manned 
our warships in the “ good old days,” produced the 
men who won the Nile and Trafalgar and hundreds 
of minor battles, ought to close the mouths of those 
who speak of the degeneracy into cowardice of modern 
civilised man. The men picked up to man the fleet 
which Plake commanded had no more stamina or 
lust for fighting than our merchant sailors of to-day ; 
but they had one advantage—it was a part of their 
duty at sea to fight w'hencvcr it became necessary. 
Why endeavour to prove that because they were 
compelled to fight they therefore loved to fight ? ^ 
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Be sure that when pirate or hostil .' warship hove in 
sight therft were just as many shaky hamis aiui 
parched lips as there would be to-day, and bo ecpially 
■suj^ that the seamen of to-day of our own race wouUl 
fight whei^ they must with just as much heart as 
those old mariners did. All of which ought to go 
without saying, but unhapirily does not do so. 

Therefore,.not only were these men good material 
whereof to make mcn-o’-war's men, as our sailors ever 
have been, but many of them—sufficient, at all events, 
for stiffening the whole force—were jiractised sea- 
fighters, who only needed the biiuling touch of dis¬ 
cipline, and the enthusiasm for their ser\'ice that a 
good leader breeds, to make them very nearly perfect 
in their calling. Others weie eager to learn, doubly 
eager to fight, because the desire of re\’enge lay hc'avy 
upon them. When Kigiert scoured the narrow seas, 
preying upon his own j)eacefiil countr)'men, he di<i 
a most unwise thing, even though necessity bore h.ird 
upon him. In Blake’s fleet there were hunflr?(!s of 
volunteers vfher had Knt their all at the hands of 
Rjpert, and were ready, >cs, lumgc.-ring fieicely for 
an opportunity for retaliation u])on him. And once 
these men acquired that Ix-lief in Blak<- which he 
was able to inspire in his followers to sf) remarkable 
a degree, they were able in an eminent manner to 
communicate it tcj the rest, the majorit\’ \vh(r were 
there for many reasons, but chiefly because their 
invitation to come could not be refused upon any 
prcte.xt whatever. So, as the great fleet made its 
slow way wc.stwards, the work of welding its com- 
pnent parts into one grand organisation, to act^ 
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independ^tly of |iach other or in combination, went 
steadily op, all hands from the admiral‘downward 
acquiring knowledge of value. 

• The Navy was then, as now, a splendid sch^l' 
for brave men, although it has nevef been claimed 
as a school for God-fearing warriors. But the heroic 
virtues of patience, of unselfishness, of steadfast, as 
opposed to blindfold, courage, here grew to, their 
full height. Into one of those ships, the largest of 
which was about one-fifteenth of the tonnage of one 
of our battleships of to-day, were crowded as many 
as five hundred men, compelled, no matter what their 
personal ideas or desires of and for cleanliness might 
be, to live under appallingly insanitary conditions. 
Only one or two writers have dared to lift the veil 
and disclose the real state of things, to tell us in 
plain language how our sea-warriors lived down to 
the beginning of last century. And we feel that 
we would rather they had not done so, so awful 
are tVie‘ revelations. Yet human virtues flouri.sl.cd 
there in spite of the unfavourable .soil, a'ud we, look¬ 
ing back upon that time, although we can only xe 
the broad results, feel that these were men indeed. 

By dint of hard conscientious work, then, the 
Parliamentary Ideet again became an efficient 
weapon in the hands of its dauntless admiral by 
the time the beautiful harbour of the Tagus was 
reached. And now was witnessed the strange sight 
of two hostile squadrons being anchored within 
sight of each other—the one outside, the other inside 
of the harbour. Warlike operations were hardly 
possible as yet, since the unfortunate King of 
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Portugal, leaning towards the Royalist, yet afraid 
of the Parliamentarian, would undoubtccli)’ liAvc been 
driven to use his heavily armed forts upon the 
aggressor if Blake had done that which hc^ huructl 
to do—namely, attack Rupert at once. But Blake 
did not mince matters; it was not a feature of 
Puritan warfare. He warned the Kini; that if the 
pirate Rupert, were permitted longer to enjoy the 
security of what should be a neutral harbour, he, 
Blake, would prey ui^on Portuguese commerce, whdher 
it were under the English tkig or not 

But in spite of Blake’s cncrg\>a long and most 
trying period of delay now set in, during which, 
while the leaders wrangled, the saikjrs suffered. 1 he 


Parliamentary 1‘leet anchored outside the harboui 
was as badly off as if under wa)’; fiesh provisions 
were wofully scarce, and the crews, ever on the aleit, 
got but little rest. Ib'ercc encoimteis tcxrk plan- 
between Royalists and Puritans when the blocjoadmg 
scjuadron’.s boats went ashore for watei.ancfin soim 
mysteriou's'manncr offers of the most lucrative kind 
H'cre being continually made to the men of Blake s 
p'leet to desert. It was indeed a w( ar>' and pro¬ 


fitless time—a bha'kade usually is, but this Idockade 
was more exasperating than usual, while the m\< sting 
ships were getting so foul that they .ould hardly 
sail at all. The invention of ngiper sheathing for 
wooden vessels had not then been discoveicl, ami 
consequently, with that strange animty which marine 
growths have for bare wood, the bottoms bcc.tme 
hardly distinguithablc from some wave-beaten rock 
covcrech with each tide. At last, when it bcarqp 
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evident that Blake^would be as good as his yvord 
and at1^lck,the homeward-bound Brazil fleet of 
merchantmen to Lisbon, there was some show of 
propara^ion among the Portuguese, who''skjd Rupejit 
to assist them in beating off this arrogant cou^jtry-* 
man of his. A few .shots were exchanged ineffectually ; 
but nothing further came of the matter, and the 
weary blockade went on. ' . 

In September came Admiral Popham tvith eight 
ships and orders from the grim Council at London 
to confirm all of IMakc’s threats against Portugal. 
Accordingly, when the Brazdl fleet hove in sight, it 
was captured with scarcely any resi.stance, only one 
of the vessels being sunk, and the rest, with their 
rich cargoes, sent home. This convinced the King 
that the rebels, as he regarded them, were decidedly 
to be feared, and he besought his truculent guests to 
begone. And they went, escaping without casualty 
to the Mediterranean. Various reasons have been 
assigned *^for their getting away so cheaply after the. 
long blockade, .some of them reflecting gi^atly upon 
Blake’s tactical skill ; but the simplest and moil 
probable explanation is that Blake’s ships were too 
foul to chase, that Popham’s squadron was either not 
strong enough or wa.s more needed at home, and 
running through the whole reasoning, there was most 
likely a desire to let them get well away so as not 
to rub in too hardly the humiliation the King of 
Portugal had already endured. Moreover, there was 
the certainty that Rupert and Maurice could not do 
much more harm, and the probability that they 
\yould be trapped very soon. 
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However that may be, it is cj’rtain that the lonir 
pent-up fleet did escape, and lhakc 4 ven! into a 
friendly Spanish port to heave his ships down and 
4carfroiji their bottoms tlic accumulated sesi^p^rowtlis 
of jnany moflths ; also to ^dve his weary men some 
relief from the monotonous sequence of tlieir late 
duties, and some fresh food, which they stood pocatly 
in »eed oft Pcrha[)s it may be saiti tliat, so far, tlie 
Parliameiitary I'lect had done little to justify its 
existence, since it had only carried on two ineffectual 
blockades, each ending in the escape of the blockaded 
fleet But upon mature consideration, I think it 
must be admitted that those months of hlockadinq 
duty, monotonous and inactive as they are to read of, 
were the reason of Blake’s splendid successes theie- 
after. Eor in them he and his men became full)' 
acejuainted ; the sturd)', if somewhat dour Puritanism 
that had wrou'^ht so miqhtil)’ amon^^ the land forces 
had time to leaven the pcr.\o>tih'l of the fla't, and 
, ever}’ day saw the seamen under Blake *l)eromiiig 
more and* more ripe for the qreat work which was 
'before them. 

Blake, enf^aoed in preparing his ships for 'sea, 
heard that Kuircrt was aqain at his old business 
of piracy. \Vc can almost see the p'rim nod of 
determination with which he rcieivcd the news and 
):jav'C orders to press forward the w(jrk of fittin|.j the 
fleet for sea. At last all \wis ready, and the fleet 
sailed, coming in touch with Kiqrcrt’s scpiadron off 
Carthagena. The ensuing fight is unworthy of record, 
much as one mhy desire to come to the real fighting 
achievements of the Puritan Elect. Here there w^ts 
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no scope for their jenergies. The ships of Rupert 
were partly qianned by the crews of captureef English 
vessels, who hated their captors and would not fight. 
Mofeovc^r, Rupert was not there himself to communi* 
cate something of his own headstrong, drflmt^ss cour¬ 
age to his subordinates. In the result, the whole of 
the Royalist squadron present was captured or de¬ 
stroyed ; and although Rupert himself esca[>ed capture, 
he never again troubled the Parliamentary Rcet. He 
joined his brother Maurice at Toulon, and together 
they left the Mediterranean for the West African 
coast, where the)% began that wonderful series of 
adventures as buccaneers, of which the soberest 
recital reads like the wildest invention of a riotous 
imagination. Henceforth there was no longer a 
Royalist squadron as there was no longer a Royalist 
Army. 

Again Blake returned to Plngland, his work well 
and completely done, and leaving a competent 
squadr< 5 li*under Admiral Penn to guard English 
shipping interests on the coasts of Spain ailM Portugal 
and in the Mediterranean. 'I'hc Continental encmie.» 
of England were now beginning to learn that the 
period of plundering English ships with impunity 
was past with the close of the Civil War, and that 
the Commonwealth was not in the least likely to 
neglect what was obviously one of its chief concerns 
—the oversea commerce of England. One little 
episode during Blake’s chase of Rupert to Carthagena 
emphasi.sed this. In the Straits he fell in with four 
ETcnch ships. He captured them and impounded 
their cargoes as a simple warning to the French that 
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their piratical depredations joiild no longer be 
tolerated. It is moderately certain tljiit He had no 
authority to do this ; but in those direct and h)rceful 
jlays there was far less consideration fo]^ Britain’s 
enemies, arfd far better backin;^ of her servants and 
friends than ever there has been since, and Blake 


received due commendation for his vij^orous up- 
hoiding of his country’s interests. 

That*was a peaceful passage home for the weather¬ 
worn squadron, and it is not too much to say that 
in it Blake’s reputation as an admiral of the first 
rank was established upon the su<est basis. He had 
accomplished the work he had been sent to do witli- 
out the loss of a single ship; he had jiiactically 
annihilated the fleet of the enem)' ; and he had 
taught at least two Continental nations that the lleet 
of England was fully capable of protictmg her sea 
traffic, and that no trilling with her majesty would 
pass unpunished, if her ruleis were the slu^ikeepcis 
and clodhoppers they had been repi e*sent<-d as 
throughoflt Icurope. But best of all \\as the sens(‘ 
of loyalty, of confidence, of invincibilits' which liad 
grown up in the flcaU itself It has been eat)' to 
sneer at Blake as a time-seivmg, snuflling I'uiitait, 
who really had no moic religion than .Mipiik ; but 
it is far more reasonable, as well as bom ^t, to 
attribute his marvellous success in the lehabilitation 
of the Navy to his simple faith in (md, his plain 
exhibition of the Christian virtues to those under 


his command. 

During the whole monotonous cruise the position 
held by the redoubtable twins had been steadjly 
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strengthened, until it was unanimously conceded, 
when runhing. up Channel homeward boun'd, that 
they had not an enemy in the ship, or indeed in 
the fleet, ^for their fame had spread thoughout th^ 
squadron. They had kept their heads, fof one thing ; 
the close intimacy afforded them by the admirki 
had not made them in the least arrogant or less 
inclined to know their place as regarded ‘the otber 
fighting officers. So .shall you see to-day —since 
the naval traditions arc more enduring than those 
of any other service—the grizzled coxswain of the 
captain’s gig allowtcd a freedom that by an out¬ 
sider would be considered as certain to be abused. 
And it never is : there is a noble spirit among the 
men of the Navy that scorns such adventitious aids 
to power, and is ready to stamp out with absolute 
ferocity any sign of accepting them. 

As the noble fleet in perfect cruising order swept 
up the Channel one bright February night, the twins 
foregathered for a smoke and a chat, as was their 
wont at the close of the day’s duties. The wind 
was almost due north, so that a pleasant smell ofr 
green fields and moist earth was borne towards 
them, filling them with desire to tread the dear 
land again. 

Said Tom: “ ‘Tis a wonderful way the Lord hath 
led us, Martin, since you and I met that night on 
the Cobb at Lyme. I wonder if ever two brothers 
c’u’d have been happier together than we've been ? ” 

“ Yes, an’ both lovin’ the same maid, too,” inter¬ 
jected Martin. " That’s the most marvellous thing 
of, all t’ me. Don’t seem real somehow, an’ yet 
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there ’tjs. Poor Grace! I wonder how she is, an' 
whether that bad father of hers has been* woiritin^ 
her since we’ve a-bcen away.” 

“ Wljy, there you go again,” rcinonstr<'\^cd Tom. 
“iTis the only thing that keeps you from growing 
to the full stature of a Christian man. You seem 
to think the Lord must keep you ’ware of how He's 
a-doin’ RSs business, else ’twill go wrong.” 

Marfm laughed quietly as he replied: “ N'ou'm 

quite right, Tom ; ’tis so, and you'm not far behind 
me in the same cour.se cither. An’ yet, after what 
we’ve seen in this fleet, Tom‘lad, it docs grieve 
me some when I think of all these fine lads, so fit, 
so faithful, so well up to their work, being sc.ittereil 
among the sharks in London town or Portsmouth, 
to creep to sea again soon in different ships, blasted 
in health, cold, hungry, and [lenniless. It ouglit not 
to be. God knows I want to get iioine —along bad 
enough; but I’d be blithe to stay at nrily I 

ccgtld keep these fellows as they are now.” 

There was silence Un a few minutes, then Tom 
murmured hopefully : ‘‘ .Somethings might be done, 

I think, if wc ask the admiral to consider it.* \Vc 
might try^ and arrange for the crews to come back 
to their own ships as many as would, and be taken 
on until the fleet was ordered to sea again, which 
I’m thinking will not be very long first.” 

Martin gave his entiic acipiiescence, and before 
they parted for the night they had derided to 
approach the admiral with their proposals, nothing 
doubting that* his wonderful statesman-like sagacity, 
alliecf to his immense influence in the Council, would 
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enable him to develop a workable plan for keeping 
their goo5 feVows in touch. 

The next day, after rounds, Martin approached 
the ndmi/'a! with his idea. The latter, wjth hi** 
usual promptitude and common-sense, immediat^y 
saw the force of Martin’s proposal, and called a 
meeting of his officers, to whom he suggested that 
they should consider the feasibility of a pfoposal*to 
the men to return each to his ship when his money 
was spent or when he got tired of shore pleasures, 
with the certainty of being again engaged and treated 
with special favour as an old and tried hand. It 
met with unanimous approval, although doubts were 
freely expressed as to its working, from the known 
carelessness and want of forethought possessed by 
the sailor. Still, all agreed that the attempt ought 
to be made, and accordingly the admiral’s offer to 
his crews was communicated by signal to the whole 
fleet. It met with a clamorously favourable re- 
ception, and it was unanimously decided that ,no 
such care for crews had ever been manifested before. 
By general command a service of thanksgiving was* 
then* held among the crews of the entire fleet, and 
a half-holiday followed. The next day in stately 
fashion the ships entered the Thames and moored 
in the Lower Hope, the second cruise of the fleet 
under the Parliamentary flag having been successfully 
completed. 

Before closing this chapter it may be as well to 
notice that, pre-eminent among the leaders of that 
troublous time, Blake eschewed politick He deemed 
it sufficient to justify the high trust reposed ih him 
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as* an administrator and a general to do what he 
was told,*not exactly to the letted, but \\*ith\he high 
wisdom and courage of common-sense ; nor can it 
cjipr be ^llegcd against him that he used his ynmwisc 
•an(i well-destrved power in cabals against those in 
authority over him. No higher praise can be given 
to Blake than this: that he was the supreme type 
of Englishman as Englishmen fondly believe that 
character to be—straightforward, unhesitating, full 
of courage, willing to learn, and genial to all around 
him, from the highest to the lowest. Withal, a man 
of simple ta.stes, and deeply attached to a plain 
Biblical faith. 



CHAPTER IX 


1‘KNTIU';ATI1 RKAri'EAKS 

E nd of February, 1651. The ships are paid 
off and in ;)roccss of overhaul; the crews arc 
fast dissipating^ their hardly-earned pay and prize- 
money, for in tlie vast majority of cases the clean, 
reli'^ious discipline to which they had submitted 
with such apparent joyousness at sea had vanished 
from them, like the breath off a glass, now they 
arc ashore. But with only two of them arc we 
concerned—with Martin and Tom, freed from their 
rcs[)onsi 5 ility ever present at sea, and jogging con- 
tentedly wcstwaids on two stout nags to the well- 
beloved little town at the foot of the hill. Xo 
wtrrd had reached them of Grace's welfare since 
they had seen her last. They, like almost every 
other member of the crews of the fleet, must practise 
patience and submission, since mails were not, nor 
newspapers. No doubt, to holy and humble men of 
lieait like these, such a condition of things fostered 
faith and patience; but it needs considerable power 
of imagination to realise how they could have en¬ 
dured such privation of news of those they loved, 
in the “good old days." 
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It was^a lovely day, such as this much-njali^ncd 
climate of ours often gives us at the end <?f February. 
The scent of spring was in the air, although as 
yci» thercv was no trace of delicate green •in tlie 
hedgerows or sign of budding on the trees. Hut 
the birds felt the regenerating call and carolled 
loudly, as if they would hasten the upward flowing 
sap in the trees, while the good moist earth exhaled 
the brcatK of returning life after the winter sleep, 
The prevalent feeling entered into the blood of these 
two staid seadogs as they soberly plodded along, 
making them feel as if they must lift up their voices 
and sing. Hut neither of them spake a word for 
long, until Martin suddenly gave a heavy sigh, 
followed by something very like a moan. Tom 
looked up from his reverie in surprise, saying, “ What 
ails thee, lad ? ” 

“ Why,” replied Martin, a deeper glow shining 
in his tanned face, “ I was but thinking hp\4'. hard 
’tis f'^r us, that be men who could love f.dthful and 
true, to be cut off from such heavenly gifts as wife 
and children must be. Whether ’tis the time of 
year or not 1 cannot tell, but my heart yearns f<;r 
the sight of. a bonu)- woman sitting at my own 
fireside nursing my babes and listening with her 
soul in her cars for my footstep. Not," he added 
ha.stily, “ that I begrudge tme thought given to that 
dear .saint at home, l-’or her I still feel I’d freely 
give all a man can—cjnly-only it does seem hard 
nows and thens to be denied that joy which a man 
may rightly expect as being peculiarly blessed of 
God.” ‘ 


9 
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“ Martin,” sighed Tom, “ I’ve no word of cqntr 
diction for •thee. * What you say is what I fc 
too. At times I feel fiercely angry to think of n: 
ycAith having slipped away as it has vvithoyt a t^ 
of wedded happiness. But presently comes a kigd^ 
touch of peace an’ a recollection that after all oi 
lives haven’t been wasted, and if we have lost i 
one way we’ve gained much more in ‘another, 
very much doubt if two men have ever beeff happie 
than we have since the siege of Lyme. We’ve bee 
put in places of high trust and responsibility, an 
the Lord hath enabled us to fill them well; we’v 
seen the man we love better than any one else i 
the world, save Grace, go from strength to strength 
from one honour to another; we’ve been spared bodil; 
suffering from wounds and ill-health, and we've beei 
kept from the evil while living daily in the mids 
thereof. Say, brother Martin, is not ours a case fo 
praisig^^God ? ” 

To which both agreed heartily, and from thence 
forward there was no more plaint on either side 
each seemed to have fully recognised the good haiic 
of\heir God upon them and to be content therewith 
And so, favoured by goodly weather, on the third 
day they came to their destination, the lusty, loya: 
little town of Lyme. Without pausing to greet any 
who recognised them, they made direct for Dame 
Pook’s house. Springing from their horses, they 
entered unannounced, and pressing into the well- 
known little parlour where Grace was wont to sit, 
came suddenly upon the dame, Grace, and Elias 
Pentreath. 
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While n man might count twenty no wijrd wn 
spoken, but each member of the little grflup thougl 
‘with furious rapidity over the strange meeting an 
wh'tf migljt be its outcome. Pcntrc.ith appeared \ 
be the least moved of thep.irty. He sat and surveyei 
the others with a calm assumption of superiorit 
that was new to him, but which the first-class qualit; 
of his*clothirfg did not a little to help out. He wa 
dressed formally, and in brown cloth trimmed will 
velvet, but it was evidently of superlative qualit; 
and cut, and his linen was da/./.ling. Everythin; 
about the man .said loudly, “ prosperity.” 

Tom was the first to speak, and he said in : 
strangely altered voice : “ Grace, my maid, how has 
thou been faring this long while ? Thou art noi 
looking nearly as well and bright as when Martii 
and I left thee. Has aught befallen thee of evil and 
sickness ? Tell us, dear one, and ca.se our hearts.” 

Then uprose her father, and both Mar^iq, and 
T/)m marked the great improvement in the man’s 
appearance.* Stouter and almost ruddy, his tall form 
well .set off by his new clothing, he dominated the small 
room and its occupants. I le said in a rich, deep voice*: 
" And who may you be, who come into a house 
unbidden and put questions to a maid before her 
father’s face such as no father should hear?” 

Disregarding the outstretched hand of Tom, Martin 
sprang forward, his eyes flashing and his face aglow, 
crying : " Who arc we ? Traitor and thief! you know 
right well, but shall yet know better. Wouldst 
gladly forget me, no doubt, and the entry into Lyme 
with Capfain Blake, but I’ll warrant myself a keen 
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rememtyanccr for you. Go, and leave the poor maid 
your daughter to the scanty living her friends provide 
her with, nor come again to steal it from her, coward 
th?it you arc ! ” 

There was a flash of a sword, a shriek from, thfc 
women, and a clatter as of broken glass. Then 
Master Pcntrcath was seen fuming, his sword snapped 
at the hilt aeross tlie intervening blade* of C^tain 
Tom, who was holding back with his lcft*hand the 
almost frantic Martin, evidently bent upon slaying 
his ancient enemy. Suddenly Elias lifted his hand 
to his lips and 'blew a long blast upon a whistle, 
h'ollowed a short silence, presently broken by the 
footsteps of hurrying men, who soon arrived and 
swarmed into the tiny hou.sc. 

“ Arrest me thc.se m.dignants,” roared the deep 
voice of Pcntrcath. Hut every man there knew too 
well the honest faces of the twins to do anything of 
the .sj,»rt, and the le.idcr of the newly-arrived force 
gl.anced irresolutely from Pcntrcath to the wfimcp, 
and back again to the twins, before he "found voice 
to say: " Na}’, ('a[)tain Pcntrcath, ye mun surely'bc 
m*istakcn. These twain be 'bout the bc.st known 
friends Lyme ever had. We cain’t ’rest them as 
malignants.” 

Hut Martin’s fiery nature, .so long under control, 
here burst its bonds as he saw Grace silently 
weeping. With a cat-like spring, he seized Pentreath 
by the throat, and the two foes came heavily down 
in a life-and-death struggle. But the other men fell 
upon them and tore them from one another amid the 
‘ screaming of the women, and for a moment or two 
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there was a hush but for the laboured brcathiiv^ of 
the men. 

Pentreath spoke first. “ Hale me these would-be 
mmderers to prison, or pay the penalty wh^h will 
surely be e.xacted for my death. Ve all know my 
position and the authority granted me by the 
Parliament, and again 1 eommaml ye to obey." 

Yet not arman stirred until one Jabez Wilson, who 
apj^eared to be the leader of the party, .said : " Cajjtain, 
wc’m ready to obey orders when we’in sure they’in 
rightly given. An’ as I’ve said, we all know these 
two men as the trusted associates <)f Colonel Plakc 
and Governor Ceely. We’ve lived with ’em, an’ 
fought side by side with 'em, an’ no man in l.yme 
can ever say aught (jf ’em but good. We’m ready 
to respect your position, cap'n, but the |»lain tiuth is, 
we know the I'cnfolds better’n we know you, an’ we 
wunt arrest ’em at your orders, sf) there.’’ 

Then Pentreath played his last card. Ilis mouth 
d/ooped at the corncis, he took off his hat, which 
he had rcpla*ced after the struggle, and he said thioiigh 
his nose, “ Let us pray .md ask Divine guid.mce on 
this thorny matter.’’ 

But with an c.xprcssiun of utter disgust, Captain 
Tom .stepped forw.ird, saying, in .1 deep, vibr.iting 
voice: ‘‘No. Let no m.in date timiid this hypocrite 
in his abominable insult to (iod. Bicthien of Lyme, 
there is an easy way out of tins difficulty. A'-k the 
maiden and Mrs. P(;ok whom they will choose to 
remain with them—us <jr Captain, as ye call liim, 
Pentreath.” 

It was'donc instantly, and Grace, with streaming. 
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eyes, lifting her handless arms, said : “ Oh, pray don’t 
leave me, brothers,'to my father : I fear him—he has 
been cruel to me, cruel to my friend ; but let him’ 
gef aw<ijy scatheless. And beware of him, /or I /ear 
he has much power to do harm.” 

Pentreath gave one glare at his helpless daughter, 
and strode to the door, the men standing aside to 
let him pass, and without a word he‘disappeared 
into the darkness. 

As soon as the shock of his sudden departure 
had passed, all present looked at each other with 
that indefinable »,scnse of relief that we show when 
a sudden way out of a difficult place is found. And 
Martin, going swiftly to Grace’s side, said caressingly : 
“ There, thcie, Gracie my maid, don’t cry any longer. 
It's all right again.” And he patted her as one 
.soothes a babe. 

Jabe/. Wilson spoke musingly. " It do bother me 
moie^than all out how he come t’ get .such papers 
as he brought here. The.sc last three montljs iCs 
been who but he hand in glove with^all the big 
folks, arderin' this and ardcrin’ that in a most masPer- 
fi/1 way, so to siieak. And I alius had .some sort of 
a (.lim notion that there'd been .some trouble wi’ un 
time you an’ Colonel Blake marched in here.” 

“ Never mind,” calmly rc[)lied Captain Tom. “ The 
man’s a traitor, no doubt, but he's wormed his way 
into iavoiir in London somehow—through our 
negligence, m.iybe, for we promised to warn Admiral 
Blake of his intentions when we were home before, 
and miKst have forgotten it. But anyway he cannot 
do much harm, and while we remain in Lyme we 
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will try and see to it that the little he might do 
is made less.” 

So the good citizens dcpa/tcd, their dull minds 
prrjfoundjy disturbed by these happenings p their 
quiet little town, but great relief felt by them that 
the chief actor in the dispute was gone, for the time 
at any rate. 

Peace brt)oded again upon the little house, and 
Grace, seated between the two brothers, poured out 
her innocent heart in questions as to how they had 
fared during their long absence. Mrs. Pook, too, 
so relieved was she by the sud<Jen advent of the 
two men she most trusted and believed in of all 
the world, entirely forgot her hospitable duties, and 
waxing voluble, told in incoherent fashion such a 
talc of oppression and knavery on the part of Grace's 
father that at times it was difficult, nay, almost 
impossible, to follow. But the chorus and burden 
of her talc was the marvel of how the di.scrcditcd 
.spy, P21ias Pentreath, could have regained his position 
of trust artd responsibility. We, however, who know 
something of the undercunents of government, and 
the way in which even the most astute of riHeis 
oft become the pny of cunning adventurers, need 
have no such wonder. h.lias I’entrc.ith was just 
an unscrupulous villain, a good actor, and also a man 
who, given his opportunity and liis data, would 
succeed in hoodwinking almost the acutest of official.s. 
And now, being reduced to living upon his wits 
as his sole capital, and all his energies directed 
to the main principle of kcejiing himself alive and 
in such comfort as could be compassed, he h^d 
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become exceedingly successful. Absolutely unprinef- 
pled, he* foiyid no .difficulty in becoming Sill things 
to all men, in no Scriptural sense, but in a purely 
worldly way. Also he had discovered the gigai^tic 
power of judicious flattery. If only fie could 
learn what were a man’s pet theories, or hobbies, 
or doctrine.s, he could get them up and work them 
to his immense profit. It was only where manljness 
was needed that he failed—as in the meeting with 
Martin and Tom. 

but we have had quite enough for the present 
of Captain Pentreath. The analysis of a villain’s 
character may be interesting, but can never be 
profitable, since evil has a superficial but none 
the lc.ss fatal fascination denied to good, for some 
occult reason man has never been able to fathom. 
Martin and Tom found little difficulty in dismissing 
him from their minds, for they were triumphant, 
full of delight at finding their darling proh‘gi’e well 
and hdafty, also ready to shake off such worry as^ 
her father had inflicted upon her, now thtit he was 
driven away. Moreover, the brothers could not bKt 
feel* immensely gratified by their reception in the 
gallant little town. Long before they had finished 
unfolding their budget for Grace messenger after 
messenger arrived from influential inhabitants im¬ 
ploring their company and news of the great admiral, 
for so he was beginning to be regarded already, 
although none of his great exploits had yet been 
accomplished. At last they were, by the importunity 
of their friends, reluctantly compelled to tear them¬ 
selves away from that placid domestic scene they 
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'fioth loved, and accompany an enthusiastic party 
to the largest room in the town. • There,to ?in over¬ 
flowing audience they recouiUcd the stoiy of their 
alrnost bloodless campaigns, praised most^ gl-uily 
the faithful .sA'vicc of their fellows, and spoke almost 
with bated breath of the Christian virtues of their 
admiral, until, weary and nearly voiceless, they had 
to irksist upon returning home. They were c.scorted 
thither by a rejoicing crowd, which, however, re¬ 
membering the women-folk within, disperserl as soon 
as they entered their own door, and its several units, 
betaking themselves to the variou^s inns, told again 
and again, with many fantastic additions, the news 
of the night. Martin and loin, with a few good¬ 
night words, retirerl to rest, .ind slept the rleep 
sleep of the simple, upright sailor. 

For the next few days the two brothers were right 
busily engaged in communicating their intelligence 
and recruiting for the reformed Navy. hor so 
Tcapidly did the fame of Plake sjiread thr(^ugh the 
brave VVT.sT Country, which hail .so nobly supported 
him in his long shore struggli', that it became a 
.sort of passion with the sturdy fisheimen and seamen 
of the coast to go and sen e with him. And in the 
twins he hacf the very best leeruiting agents possible 
—men who spread liis f.nne and that of liis fleet for 
pure love of it, conscious!)’ straining no truth, but 
with all the fervour of ardent faith lauding the service 
of the Commonwealth at sea as Ixing not merely 
a patriotic duty of the highest stamp, but a sacred 
duty owed to God and their brother men. 1 bus it 
came toi)a.ss that when the news arrived of Admira^ 
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Blake's appointment to command the fleet for the' 
Irish seas, his senior master and pilot had succeeded 
in securing for him thp enthusiastic services of fifty- 
tw« spiendid volunteers from Lyme, Ch^irmojith, 
Seaton, and the neighbourhood. Their high resolves 
were in nowise lessened by the news that the Parlia¬ 
ment, recognising "the wonderful appearance of the 
powerful hand of God with him in his ser\^ccs at»sea,” 
had voted Admiral Blake the thanks of the House 
and a sum of /|i,ooo. The new recruits, as well as 
his old servants, rejoiced with Blake at this, recog¬ 
nising that if cv(;r there was a man who deserved 
such treatment, it was he ; and, belter still, his men 
flocked to rejoin from all parts of the country whither 
they had been dispersed, sure of a hearty welcome. 

It was but a small fleet after all—only seventeen 
vessels, of which full half were small, and one at 
least, the galliot Hoy, contemptibly so. But it 
was a competent fleet, manned by trained seamen 
and wclf officered. It needed all its virtues, for ^ 
gigantic storm-cloud was brewing, of whi^lt only the 
most astute heads of the Government saw the full 
sigstiflcancc. The King was still in the field, the 
work of the Great Rebellion still remained unfinished, 
and the most westerly outjrost of England, the Scilly 
Isles, was still held for his deposed Majesty by Sir 
John Giecnvil, who was using them as a sort of 
pirate stronghold whence he preyed upon .sea- 
eommcrcc indiscriminately. Now it was not to be 
supposed that the brave and haughty Dutchmen 
could or would allow' their splendid sea-traffic to be 
preyed upon by a handful of English adventurers 
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under any pretext whatever. Not only so^bul it is 
easy to see how specious a prctcKt migl»t be pleaded 
by the Dutch admiral for thp seizure of the whole 
S(^ly gyaup. Admiral Van Tromp was ready to*say 
in ^effect to‘the ostensible rulers of England, "You 
are in the throes of civil war, you cannot police 
your own harbours, you show yourself powerless to 
prevent pil^cy from English ports by men of your 
own bl5od : I must therefore act as 1 see needful, 
and at any hazard, to ])ut a stop to this harassing 
of Dutch traffic.” 

But, as I am never weary of noting, the statesmen 
of the Commonwealth were not merely pediticians- • 
they were brave men who never hesitated to act ; so 
Blake got his broad general orders to proceed to 
Scilly and do what was necessary. 

Early in April, therefore, Blake was under way 
again, and a few days later he had got in touch with 
Van Tromp and was requesting him to take his 

• 4* ^ 

fleet away from such close ])ioximity to English 
ports, behig assured that all necessary steps would 
be taken to enforce the law against tliesc malignants 
who were breaking the peace (?) of the seas. \VMic*tiicr 
the Dutch pi,ms ucie not fully ii|X', or the cogency 
of Blake’s* arguments .apiiealcd to his great lival, 
we do not know ; but this much is certain, tiie Dutch 
fleet sheered off, and Blake's task ((f enforcing tlie 
law of the Commonuc.ilth in the .Scilly Isles began. 

It must be remembered that it uas still early 
spring, that the vicinity was mie of the most dangerous 
in the whole ^vorld, and that the Royalist holders 
of the* Islands were as brave as men could be—al;;o 
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that the^ felt they were fighting with halters rouncJ' 
their necks.* Moreover, the risks of failure were 
tremendous. Should tjie fleet be caught upon a lee 
shore aijd a few of the ships lost, the great Dij|ch 
fleet, hovering at no great distance 'S.way, woyld 
certainly be encouraged to take some step that 
might very easily be fatal to the Commonwealth. 
So shall we understand something of thfe greatness 
of Blake’s deed when he hurled his force u^on the 
Islands, and seizing Tre.sco, converted it into a base 
whence he could the more conveniently attack the 
heavily fortified ^t. Mary’s. In these operations 
he was most ably .seconded by all his men, but 
notably by our two heroes, whose long experience 
in boat service and landing from small craft on our 
stormy coasts in winter came in now mo.st opportunely. 
But the whole pcr^o)tncl of the fleet was so well 
trained, and had, more(n'cr, such unbounded con¬ 
fidence in its leaders, that all their operations were 
carried on with a dash, an energy, and a skill that 
seemed to regard defeat as an impossibility.* 

It does, however, need considerable imagination, 
and* does demand a very high meed of admiration, 
this consideration of the small campaign of Blake’s 
fleet against Sir John Greenvil in posse.s^ion of the 
Scilly Islands. Those who know the neighbourhood, 
however superficially, will need little pressing to 
acknowledge the courage and skill necessary to 
conduct an attack upon those scattered masses of 
rock set in a seething, stormy sea. Even now, when 
modern science has buoyed and lighted the intricacies 
of. the little archipelago as perfectly as is consistent 
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with the^needs of its traffic, it is admittedly one of 
the most dangerous pieces of navigation known on 
our dangerous coast. And t|jat, too, with steam to 
aid» with the clumsy vessels of Blak^i’s day, 
Vifch the islets in possession of the enemy, and any 
lights shown from headland or beach almost certain 
to be lures into a death-trap; while the furious, 
baffled sea foamed and raged about the jagged edges 
of the Wifi's, and the treacherous unknown currents 
sped silently toward the hidden terrors of submerged 
reefs, it was indeed a place of dread. And over 
all the grim fact that when all ^outlying dangers 
had been surmounted, and the labouring crews had 
succeeded in beaching their boats after being at 
hand-grips with death scores of times, they must be 
ready to meet in deadly struggle their own country¬ 
men, P'ngli.shmen of the best, as convinced of the 
justice of their cause as they were themselvc.s, and 
as ready to spend their hot blood in asserting it. 
^uch considerations alone will enable us to do scanty 
justice to*thc men who I,aid the foundations of our 
liberties, men whose only animating power was a 
pa.ssionatc belief in God and trust in the wisdonf of 
those who led them. 

One scene alone of all that hardly-fought two 
months can be recorded here, though it be but 
one of many. An attack had been ordered in force 
upon St. Mary’s one bitter night at the end of April, 
when the wind from the north-west, of the force 
of a gale, came howling down between St. Martin’s 
and St. Mary’s. * The sky was hung with black, and 
only the glare of the breakers showed fitfully the 
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presence of the most imminent dangers. Ten boats," 
each carrying fifty njen well armed and full of daring, 
left Tresco, their ordcrj being to storm the castle if 
possible^but at any rate to consider themselwes rnijch 
in the light of a forlorn hope. Two bcfats from ^c' 
flagship were sent, one in charge of Captain Tom 
Penfold as pilot of the flotilla, since he in all the 
fleet seemed to know most of the navigation among 
the islands ; Martin being left on board, to Ifis utter 
disgust. Through the thick dark the little company 
sped along before the wind, only exhibiting a patch 
of tanned sail, invisible at that hour. By just a 
hair’s-breadth or so, as it seemed, they missed the 
growling dangers. Ever and again a rebounding 
swell from some outlying spur hurled them broadside 
on to the wind as if they were chips in an eddy, yet 
all unscathed they swept into the little harbour of 
St. Mary’s, to be greeted with a tremendous cannonade 
from the castle. By some means the time and 
manner* 6f their coming had been made known,, 
and keen eyes had made them out by the'flickering 
green light around their stems. As it was hopeless 
to attempt a storm where only a surprise had a 
chance of success, the low order was given to return. 
Oars were shipped and sturdy backs beiU to them, 
forcing the heavy boats seaward again inch by inch, 
while an occasional cannon shot plunged past them, 
or, falling short, drenched them with brine. And at 
the first grey streak of dawn they regained the fleet, 
wearied beyond power of telling, but all sound. Not 
one of all those shots had reached them, which quite 
iijiturally all hands counted as a miracle equal to 
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^ny recorded in Holy Writ, being proportionately 
encouraged thereby. 

All reached the fleet in safety under the wise 
gui^nce of Captain Tom, who immcdiatcU' upon 
kis^return rejibrted to the admiral, who listened with 
a grave face, but expressed himself as perfectly 
satisfled as to the wisdom of the course pursued. 
Nevertheless, as soon as dawn broke, the whole fleet 
was ordered under weigh, and an attack was made 
upon St. Mary’s with such tremendous vigour that 
the castle was rent as if by an earthquake. Then a 
force of over a thousand men was landed, and, with 
the most desperate valour shown on both sides, the 
little town was taken. Sir John Greenvil surrendered, 
feeling, as he said, that there was no shame in 
recognising the hopelessness of his jTosition ; also 
that he was weary of fighting .against Englishmen. 
And Tromp, sadly disappointed at the disappearance 
of his only excuse for landing and annexing the 
islands, sailed sullenly away. The great danger was 
over. 
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liLAKE AND HIS CAPTAINS 

T he little campaif^ii for the reduction of the 
Scilly Isles has met with scanty recognition 
from the historiiyi, although we can now see how 
valuable were the services then rendered to England. 
But it was fought between brothers, a part of the 
Civil War, and it is not difficult to understand that 
Englishmen were not proud of that fratricidal .strife, 
however deeply convinced of its necessity. Like 
everything else that Blake undertook, it was done 
thoroughly, and we hear no more of trouble about 
Scilly, which in the hands of a capable enemy like 
the Dutch would certainly have altered* the whole 
course of English history. * 

'All that summer Blake's fleet was doing police duty; 
he was watching the Irish Sea to prevent supplies 
of men and means being sent to the King* in Scotland, 
cruising as far round as the Nore to keep guard 
le.st the energetic Dutchman might find an opening 
wherein to thrust a strong interfering hand, fully 
in charge of the whole Navy, and wonderful as 
it may seem to us at this late day, even appointed 
to command all the troops in Cornwall, Devon, 
•Somerset, and Dorset. Fortunately for the ‘country. 
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^Jiowever^ the able admiral was not tak4:n from 
the position wherein he was so’ valualfle, and sent 
where he could have done Jittle oooii. But only 
thc^eai;jh of sea-officers prcvenlctl this j^riAc efrvu- 
•frrvn bein^ made. 

The time drew steadily nearer when all the 
preliminary work of “makin;^” the Commonwealth 
Nav^ was * to bear fruit. I'nfortunatcly history 
seldom finds room for accounts of the doin;.^s of 
the obscure workers who rear a ^reat n.itional eililice. 
We read rjf battles, battles, and a^ain battles until we 
can almost smell the blood, but of Jiow those battles 
became possible, of the commerce and wa^e-earnino 
and trainin;^ which went before, and were cither 
wasted on war, or made benefits from war accrue, 
we hear scarcely anjthin^ at all. Only by the 
faintest and most infreiiucnl dashes of inlormation, 
expanded by imagination, can we get the slightest 
idea of the vast underlying labours ol tl;i;,.whole 
people. And especially is this the case with naval 
matters, sfill more especially with the Navy of the 
Commonwealth. The mighty deeds of the New 
Morlcl as an arm)', with its countless cases of fn- 
dividual heroism, have been recorded by friend and 
foe until ouf knowledge of the Puritan soldier is 
fairly complete. But the wcaks of men like my twin 
hcroc.s, which alone made the naval exjiloits of 
the Commonwealth possible, how hard they arc 
to dig out from those ancient records. One thing is 
helpful; we know that their work ivas done. Still' 
less than an arifty does a deet spring into being, 
ably handled, fully disciplined, and full of the* 

lo 
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exalted gourage which alone makes possible such 
great deeds ‘as we»e done by Robert Blake and 
his men for the benefit of this beloved country of 
ojirs. 13%it again we arc in a difficulty. The common 
round, the daily task of the seamen 5f that early, 
day makes somewhat dry reading in any account 
of it, while it is almost impossible to escape the 
charge of exaggeration even when rect)rding» the 
baldest facts of the case, so far has our starftiard of 
comfort, our ideas of how men ought to live, soared 
above those obtaining two or three centuries ago. 
Yet without bein^ arraigned for proli.xity, we may 
surely note that Blake’s name and influence steadily 
waxed stronger among the seafaring population 
of England, until it became almost an easy matter 
to man any fleet that he commanded—a far easier 
matter, imlecd, than it was to arm and feed them 
when once they were shipped. But his great heart 
must Ijj^^e ached and longed for the fratricidal strife 
to cease. Knowing what we do of him, we must 
believe that never did he bend his knees in prayer 
to the All-Idithcr without a fervent petition that 
h'.rtgland, torn asunder by internecine strife, .should 
be re-united again. And this not because he was 
less convinced of the justice of the c^usc he had 
espoused with his whole heart, but because he, 
being statesman as well as warrior and patriot, knew 
how eagerly the hungry Continental nations were 
watching England for signs of exhaustion, how dark 
were the clouds of menace gathering, especially in 
powerful Holland, then the only maritime nation 
‘Capable of daring us to battle upon the sea. So 
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that it m*ist have been with a heavy but ^still^liopoful 
heart that he received orders to* proeeeil to Jersey 
and crush the last Royalist sfroiv^hold, held by Sir 
Gccj^c Carteret with 4,000 men, T.ikino on l)oaru’ 
froops and their horses under Colonel llaync, he 
sailed for the Llands, and met with such terrific 
weather that upon arrival off the iron-bound coast 
it wa.s utterly impossible to land—nay, it was entirely 
dangerous to approach so savage a shore. 1 wonder 
if any of us could realise what ,i few tlays under such 
conditions at sea mean. Remember that the vessels 
were small, quite small as compaieil with our men- 
of-war to-day ; with only their own crews on Iroard 
them we should now consider them .sc.mdalously 
overcrow'ded, and even in the finest weather life 
was hard, harder than [ircsent-da}’ seamen have 
any idea of, But now in addition to their crews 
they had an almost equal number of landsmen, al.su 
. a large number of horses, poor crc.itiircs, h^fpless 
aad terrified, yet hardly more so than their riders. 
And they were all huddled together in filth and 
dark'hcss and stench, tossed about for days in 
raging sea, every moment promising to be their 
last. But under such awful conditions, so many 
times worse than aclu.il warfare, the jiro.ximity of 
death could really have had few terrors for any 
from the admiral to the bugler. Still, with the 
tenacity of their race, they held <ui, bating no 
Jot of their faith ; those who were f.iithful and those 
who thought nothing of faith or unfaith, but just 
dumbly endured in the struggle, were hcljxid in their 
endurance* by the splendid spectacle of their leaders 
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“ carrying oji,” as the good old naval phrase has 
it, as usual, just as if storm and strain and distress 
had no jueaning for th(*m or power over them. 

It was in times like the.se that Mar,tin a.id Tom, 
and others too who had appeared on the seCne 
in emulation of them, shone as splendid examples 
to their shipmates, and were also veritable sheet- 
anchors to their superiors. The power of tljeir faith 
lifted them high above the mere idea of passive 
endurance without any hopeful outlook, which is 
the mental attitude of .so many men under similar 
conditions. They were bright and cheerful when 
brightness and cheerfulness were worth untold 
treasures. A hearty word or so, when green cold 
seas broke aboard and drenched out the main deck, 
with its groaning files of seasick landsmen, brave 
as lions, but helpless now as new-born lambs in the 
dim fetid atmosphere, gave even these hardly en¬ 
treated'bnes a breath of new hope that all was not 
yet over. These true heroes never gaye self one 
thought ; tlicy siicnt them.selves for others, and in .so 
doing received the certain reward of a joy that iTftcd 
them over every obstacle, drew them clearly through 
every slough. And yet many of our sm,art writers of 
to-day, especially in America, which is what it is 
because of the labours of Christians like them, would 
class them as snulTling hypocrites, canting texts and 
bawling hymns for their own superficial ends. 

No one will ever know what those few days meant 
to Blake’s men and his passengers, but all may know 
the outcome. At midnight one night, when the storm 
had moderated, the boats were lowered into the still 
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tormenteti sea. By the Iii;ht nf flaring toiyhcs the 
horses were transhipped into the n, andMic ucathci- 
worn soldiers followed. Thc^' made for the shore, 
whej;e thf Royalist troops, ready, well-fed, .uid eoinlhrt- 
ab'e, awaited them. Leaping from their frail craft into 
the foaming breakers, these miserable-looking soldiers 
of the Parliament met the defending force and—it 
seennfk impossible, but it is true -actually drove them 
headlong in defeat in the .space of half an hour. 'I’he 
defenders retired to their f.istnesscs before these 
warriors, who truly never were beaten, and there they 
might have held out indefinite!)' ; but Sir George 
Carteret, like many .mother good soldier of those 
stern days, realised that in a fight like this nothing was 
to be gained by a hopeless valour, and in due time 
he surrendered on gocxl terms, leaving HI.ike free 
from civil war henceforth It is not too much to 
say that such an ending to any fight with English¬ 
men was what Blake heartily desired As^^t Scilly 
Jie was careful to leave a golden bridge for his recent 
enemy t(? retreat over, .so here he was rejoiced to 
fitid his foe so reason.ible, and with a great sigh of 
relief he realised that war with his compatriots Vas 
at an end. Thenceforward he had only to fight 
against forfrign foes, and to win himself an undying 
fame in spite of his many detr.actors. 

Now for a very slvirt time Robert Bl.ike enjoyed 
the rest which a change of occupation gives. He 
came home and took his scat in Parliament—one 
of the hardest-worked members of that strenuous 
time. He left his flagship confidently in the hands 
'if thost men who had served him so faithfully, quite 
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satisfied tthat they would not allow any slackening 
in the affairs of the Navy during his unavoidable 
absence. But he wa% totally unprepared for the 
a'^^rtling* news which reached him at Chris^fnafc by 
a strange messenger, a sca-boy who had been rescued' 
from starvation by Martin, who picked him up in a 
by-way of VVapping, then, as now, a squalid purlieu 
of a great city where sailor-men were often inveigled 
to their doom. By dint of utmost persistence the 
youngster .succeeded in gaining access to the great 
admiral in his lodgings at Spring Gardens, and 
there told him th^ following strange tale. He had 
been invited, so he said, by Captains Martin and 
Tom Penfold (he would call them Captains) to 
accompany them to their home for the short season 
of rest accorded to all the fleet. And gladly enough 
accepting the invitation, he had, to his great physical 
discomfort, mounted a horse and rode with them 
westwar/k from Greenwich as far as Rochester, when 
suddenly they were surrounded by a band of armed, 
men, who, in the name of the Commonwealth, had 
arrested his two friends. Him they would hdVe 
captured also, he supposed, but that his horse, 
affrighted, flung him into a ditch, where, half-stunned, 
he lay li.stcning to the talk of those who had captured 
his friends. And he learned in this way that those 
two good men, whom he loved better than his life, 
had been arrested as spies of the Royalists, at the 
orders of Captain Elias Pentreath, and were being 
conveyed under a strong guard (having been also 
seriously ill-used) to Rochester Castle, there to await 
j^ial and se/itejnpf. He had been quite unable to 
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get speech of his friends, but could not he^p remem¬ 
bering how certain they were, and ho'^ certain they 
had tried to make every oiu^elsc, of the justice and 
truth jjf Admiral Blake, and so he had, af soon 
he was able, made the best of his way back to 
London, and had at last succeeded in reaching the 
man he sought. 

If was a fine scene. The great, grim man who 
wielded such power and had under that plain exterior 
such a loving heart; and the faltering lad, only 
sustained by the intensity of his affection for tho.se 
who had been good to him, and were now in such 
dire peril. .Swiftly pas.scd question and answer, until 
suddenly, with a softening of eyes and voice, the 
admiral touched his bell and bade the answering 
servant take the lad and deal well with him, give him 
plenty of food of the best, and sec him comfortably 
bestowed for sleep. But as soon as he was gone 
Blake’s brows set blackly, and sumrnonin^his body- 
,servant, he gave him orders under his .seal to send 
at once*a company of reliable men to Rochester, 
under strictest orders to bring IClias Pentreath before 
him as shortly as might be, and to speed Martiti nnd 
Tom Penfold on their way with such rccfompcnsc 
as their ufiwarrantcd detention seemed to <lcmand, 
and a personal word from himself of his deep, sincere 
sympathy with them in their trouble through the 
machination of a villain, and his unchangeable faith 
in their loyalty and truth. Then, and not till then, 
feeling that he had done all that was possible under 
the circum.standfes, did Robert Blake retire to his 
small ind meanly furnished chamber, and having 
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commenc^fd his country, his friends, and hignself to ‘ 
God, fall aslefcp. 

But though the admiral slept, his word was 
a^ake, asd in the morning his messengers, thundei^ng 
at the gate of Rochester Castle, found ^ their com,- 
mission easy of execution. I'or Pentreath, like so 
many other astute villains, feeling that he could not 
trust his emissaries, had mounted guarB himself 
And so it came to pass that the admiral’s messengers 
found him there, and without more ado took him 
into custody. Thence to the triumphant freeing of 
Martin and Tom was but a short step. Noon saw 
the parting of two fittle cavalcades—that of the twins 
for Lyme, and that of the admiral’s messengers, 
with the traitor well guarded in their midst, for 
London. And, although he would be a valuable 
figure to hang many adventures upon in the way 
of fiction, I am reluctantly compelled to admit that 
his aftc£^career was exceedingly brief. Confronted 
with the admiral, his lies and effrontery had no 
chance, and a short trial brought forwafd many 
witnes.scs to the fact that he had long play«d 
a double game, hunting with the Parliamentarians 
and running with the Royalists. One last attempt 
he made to save his life. It was that he had an 
only daughter, hand less through her loyal conduct 
at Lyme during the siege; and what would she 
do without him ? It was the drowning man’s straw, 
and failed as completely. For the admiral, cognisant 
of all that concerned his valuable auxiliaries, told 
the true story of Elias Pentreath and his daughter, 
a;id the effect of that witness was that this bad man 
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^lad his ppwer of evil-doing effectually stopped two 
days after by a dozen bullets anej a qui^t nameless 
•grave in the wilds of Islington. 

M^nwhile Martin and Tom pursued their peaceful 
v.’e,«twar(T way\ finding on their arrival at Lyme that 
matters were mending fast. Grace was blooming 
fairer and sweeter than ever, and even the elderly 
dame'lookecf young because of the general happiness. 
Like bo^s home from school the twins revelled in 
their liberty, taking the dame and Grace on fishing 
excursion.s, on driving treats, and never breathing 
a word as to the fateful intervention of Elias 
Pentreath. It was one of those beautiful winters 
that are so common in England, despite what her 
enemies or tho.se ignorant of her loveliness say, 
and there were many days balmy as tlujsc of mid¬ 
summer, when over a sapphire sea, in the gt)idcn 
sunshine, Martin and Tom, convoying Dame Pook 
and Grace as far out as the Bill, felt almost j)^rfcctly 
Ijappy. At any rate, with clean hearts, clean minds, 
and conscltnccs v(;id of offence, they were as nearly 
happy as any of us ought to be in this world. Now 
and then Grace would begin to fret about tJic 
po.ssibility of her father molesting her, and weep 
because ..he» feared him. 'I hcn all three would set 
about comforting her, and endeavouring to a.ssurc 
her that his potentialities of evil-doing were .so 
strictly limited that no harm need be anticipated. 
But neither of them had the faintest idea that Elias 
Pentreath would do no more harm at all in thi.s 
world. Neverthaless they all gradually forgot him 
and enjoyed their liberty most heartily, forgetting 
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the fligljt of time, the dangers of the seas, gmd auglit*^ 
but the delights of Jhe present. And in spite of their 
supposed puritanical jjatred of the keeping of days, 
^hey k«pt Christmas right merrily, for it^wa^ the 
first Christmas they had all spent together. Indeed 
they were very happy, nor did one thought of the 
dark days to come have power to mar their sweet 
and natural joy. Only, as was inevitable, thefe was 
at the bottom of the heart of each of the twins 
a little gnawing pain which .stung each time he 
looked at Grace, for each had in him the makings 
of a splendid husband and father, and both felt 
that such a lot could never be theirs. And neither 
ever wavered in their loyalty to Grace and each 
other for one moment’s space. 

Of course both the twins thought and spake often 
one to another of their beloved chief, for they knew 
that he was now engaged in a severer warfare than 
ever he had waged at .sea, and they knew al.so that 
he was entirely alone in the world, e.xccpt for thf 
blessed companionship of his God, .so *very real 
to him. P'or during that winter Robert Blake was 
in* his place in Parliament, was doing strenuous 
work at the Admiralty, was cutting shrewdly through 
many a devious tangle of diplomacy, entirely hateful 
to his simple, manly nature, and in many ways 
labouring for his country’s welfare with a single eye 
to her benefit, in full anticipation of the heavy days 
to come. Well was it then for England that those 
in power knew their man, and gave him a full, 
free hand to do what .seemed good to him how 
jnd when he would. Rewards and honours they 
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gave but, sparingly, with democratic simpliyty, but 
trust they gave with no niggarfl hand^ and never 
was trust given more wisely^ than that bestowed 
upon ^ ^miral Blake. 

• 4 n February, 1652, the admiral was busy getting 
his Heet ready for sea again. Great events were 
looming, and very well he knew it. His campaigns, 
if th^ operations he had so successfully conducted 
against Scilly and Jersey can so be designated, 
had certainly ripened his innate ability to command 
at sea, but they had done more. They had fully 
acquainted him with the far-reaching extent of the 
Dutchman’s ambition. In both cases he had foiled 
that ambition by preventing Van Tromp from getting 
a footing upon a British island, a point whence he 
could in some measure dominate the adjacent coast 
And he knew better than most that the tenacity of 
the Hollander would lead him on to greater attempts 
than these, that all the power and wcalth^of the 
^Jetherlands would be concentrated in one grand 
effort to destroy the growing maritime strength of 
England, and take the proud position of mistress 
of the seas from her. He felt no doubt, for all his 
humility of soul, that in God’s hands he would be the 
instrument used to foil these great designs ; but how 
his noble heart would have sunk could he have 
foreseen that all his noble work w'ould so s<x>n be 
undone. That the people of England, basely un¬ 
grateful and foully servile, would welcome back a 
royal debauchee, who should debase his country 
as it had never’before been debased; who should 
dally with bis foul favourites, his dogs, and hii 
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mistresses, while a Dutch fleet sailed triumpljantly up 
the Thames^' destrcp'ing at its pleasure ; and how 
at last the abominable line of the Stuarts should 
.finally be driven out of^' Isngland, as too vile long^er to 
tyrannise over it, by a Dutchman, William of Orangci 
whom the universal voice of the people recognised as 
the one Ruler who could save the country from 
irreparable disaster. All this, however, wAs merdifully 
hidden from him, and we can only record how well he 
(lid his duty in the face of those whom he was bound 
in the nature of things to look upon as his country’s 
fiercest foes. 

It must be admitted that there was ample justifica¬ 
tion for such an idea upon the part of an English 
admiral. The Dutch behaved towards us in 1652 
as all the nations behave towards us now. They 
did what in them lay to destroy our trade by 
shutting us out of their port', as far as hostile tariffs 
would j^o ; they swarmed upon our coasts fishing, 
driving off our own fishermen and insolently refusing 
to pay dues; while in the East they eveti went to 
the length of attacking our feeble colonies, and 
killing in cold blood the adventurers who manned 
those lonely outposts. All this they might safely 
have done had England been under a( Stuart, but 
with a righteous man at the head of affairs repri.sals 
were sure to follow, when the time was ripe. To-day 
wc suffer much the same .sort of treatment, not 
because our rulers arc unrighteous, but because the 
(jld British backbone has become cartilage and 
foreign nations league themselves together to destroy 
pur trade, to starve, us out, and openly bpast that 
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they are.doing it, while we, in a sort of jjaralytic 
dream, feebly smile and do nothing. 

Perhaps such sharp measures as were taken by 
the Ctyjjmonwealth to curb th^; growing insoy;ncc. of 
Holland would have been (lcla)'cd but for the way 
in which the Royalist refugees were received there, 
the shameful and undisguised efforts made by the 
Nethei;J^ndcrs to prolong the fratricidal strife in 
England. Wc saw much the same thing in Germany 
and Holland during the Lite Boer war, but, alas ! 
great as the encouragement given to the Boers to 
prolong the agony was in those countries, it was 
trifling compared with that given them by traitorous 
countrymen of our own, flaunting their enmity to 
their own blood with imi)\mity in our midst, .md 
openly rejoicing when their countrymen were slain 
in cold blood. How ( roinwell would h.ive dealt 
with such people wc know very uell, hut it was ;i 
different, a more manly age. People were^'ust as 
ready to strike then as now, hut not so unwilling 
to pay the penalt)’ for so doings 'Phere was not so 
mUch stabbing in the back and then running to 
the powers for protection. There were no minisk-rs 
of the Gospel calling their brethren murderers of 
babes from* their pulpits, :uui then howling because 
indignant citizens chased them with shoutings to 
their dens. The Puritan sjiirit w.is ijuitc otherwise. 

But for the time the Dut< li h.id quite disiiI.Kcd 
the Spaniard as an object of national hatred. The 
infernal doings of the Inquisition were fpiite forgotten, 
and the terror *of falling into Spanish hands had 
faded away ; largely because the Spaniard had fallqi 
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so low ^ national proceedings that none,were so 
poor as to io him reverence. But the Dutchman 
was felt, and rightl^J' so, to be an enemy bent upon 
, destroying England a.^ a nation, and as, h;yjp*ly) 
there was no pro-Dutch party in Parliament n*'.* 
any pro-Dutch committees subsidising newspapers 
to malign the Government and their countrymen, 
matters at home went smoothly enough, ahd AdiViiral 
Blake was able to prepare his fleet so that it might 
be fit to meet the great .squadron under Van Tromp 
that was cruising proudly up and down the Channel, 
lie not only used all his powers to furnish the fleet 
with material of war and get it thoroughly equipped, 
but .sent his tried and trusted followers, like Martin 
and Tom Penfold, all around the ports beating up 
rccruit.s, not too difficult a task now', since all the 
maritime population w'crc burning with hatred of 
the haughty Dutch aggressors. But w'hile he was 
fairly well supplied in the matter of his rank and 
file, he was badly off for officers. It is the blackest, 
di.sgracc known to the Navy, that duting the 
Commonwealth, and after, many of her officers were 
cov\tards, many more were traitors who allowed their 
political o[)inions to blind them to their country’s 
welfare, and made them false to the oaths they 
swore. This must be borne in mind, in order to 
understand why Blake’s triumph was not complete. 
He was w'oundcd in the house of his friends. But 
of late years, thank God, the Navy has been outside 
politics. Its motto has been “ Britain first,” and I 
could pity the man that w'ould atten>pt to introduce 
political dissensions into the councils of any‘of our 
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dmirals at sea. He would never be likely to repeat 

• • 

the experiment. • 

• One word more in this connection, and by way 
‘of justice to a great and gra\fc adversary. Jf we, 
asijin^h, were bitter against Van Tromp, he as 
a man, apart from his nationalit)’, had only too good 
reason to be bitter against us. 11 is father had been 
slain \fy an English pirate, .ind he, thc-n ijuite a boy, 
made t? serve almost in slavery, a slave in fact if 
not in name, of his father’s sla)cr. However we m.iy 
seek to extenuate the affair by saying that it was 
the fortune of war, fashion of the time, etc., the l.ict 
remains that young Van I romp had just cause for 
his hatred of us, and, moreover, it i^ hardly too much 
to say that, had he been supported by his country¬ 
men as he had every right to expect that he would, 
English history would have been \cry differently 
worderl. This, however, uas no concern of Blake .s. 
He had his duty to do, and did it .s*o well, that by 
April he had a fairly eflicicnt lleet alloat, ifWie too 
u*ell armc?l or provisumed, but as well m.iimed as 
it could possibly be. Moreover, he had detached 
cruisers prowling about the t haiiiiel, whose jrowgs 
enabled them to commit deeds which to-d,iy would 
be called pijatical, but then were looked uiion as 
ordinary incidents of maritime life, so long as they 
did not occur between vessels of war. I he i>o<;r 
merchantman was f.nr game for both sides. Ills 
own countrymen might Ixsiid him and strip him 
of men and provisions till he was barely able to 
make the nearest port, telling him .sarcastically that 
he should be proud to be of such signal service lo^ 
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his country; or a foreign cruiser might ccyne along,® 
and after robbing his ship, and brutally hauling him 
and his crew out of*her more dead than alive, set her' 
on fire^and make for* a Continental port, the^' 

wretched trader would be landed to undergo all *he 
horrors of foreign treatment of PLnglishmcn, who 
were even less loved then than they arc now, which 
is saying much. Yet strange to say, such incidents, 
which to-day would set two great nations ablaze at 
once were they perpetrated, which is quite unthink¬ 
able, did not .seem to precipitate matters. It was just 
a sentimental idea of English arrogance of supremacy. 
England claimctl then a salute, acknowledging her 
superiority, from all ships meeting with her vessels 
of war, and when, as .sometimes happened, her forces 
were not powerful enough to compel it if denied, 
note was taken of the refusal and a cause of war made 
of it if considcretl necessary. Put perhaps it is 
hardly worth while noticing this. The main fact is 
that b(jt1i sides were ready for war, wanted war, werg 
indeed determined ui)on war, and any pre'^ext, how¬ 
ever trivial, was valid if only it would bring about 
tlve desired collision. 

And .so it came to pass that when Blake, with 
fifteen vc.ssels, was lying off Dover, while Bourne 
was at anchor in the Downs with eight others. Van 
Troinp came .cruising along with forty .sail. Heavy 
weather caused him to seek .drcltcr in the Downs, 
where it is recorded that he was chivalrously polite 
to Bourne and his trivial squadron. The bad weather 
blown over, the Dutchman took hfs departure, and 
hugging the French shore, met one of his* country 
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vessels, wjjjiose skipper hail a budget of b,-^ news 
for him. Dutch ships had been attaAc<l in the 
Channel by PLnglish vessels, Dutch merchantmen 
were got allowed to proceed Siomcward ; in rfact, if 
nV in name, England was at oi)cn war with Holland 
as far as the sea was concerned, and he, \'an Tromp, 
would be recreant to his duty if he did not take 
instant actioti. There w,is not the f.iintcst fear of 

-a , 

his failing. Kor first, he was in overwlielming force, 
as he very well knew, and secondly, this opi)ortunity 
he had been waiting for all his life since his great 
and terrible wrong at hhiglishincn's hands. So he 
kept away from Dover, intending to attack Bkikc 
and cru.sh his vastly inferior lleet before any rein¬ 
forcements could arrive. The subsequent proceedings 
have, I think, needlessly been involved in much 
mystery. Both sides avei,as usual, that the other 
began it, but there ought not to be any doubt about 
the matter. Blake had high cmir.ige and gre.it enter- 
pjise, but he was never accused of rashness ; and for 
him to ha\7c wantonly been the aggressor with fifteen 
ships upon Van Tromp with fort)’, even if he could 
have counted with ccrt.iinty upon Bourne .irriving 
in time with his eight shijis to helji him, would have 
been sheer gross folly, much less rashness But in 
spite of the Dutch State ]).i]>ers, which emiihatii .illy 
aver that Blake was the aggressor, it seems beymKl 
all shadow of doubt that Van I'roinp, in |)ur.suancc 
of his orders to precipitate a conflict whenever he 
saw a favourable oiijKirtunity, thought that the time 
had come, and •bore down uikmi Blake’s small 
squadron? confident in his ability to annihilate it. 
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The stories about Blake having fired a shptted gun 
at the Brekerode, Van Tromp’s flagship, to enforce 
the lowering of the butch flag in salute to an English ‘ 
fleet, rfiay be placed*in the same categorj^^ the 
other story of Blake being seated at his cabin taWc 
with his officers around him drinking wine when the 
Brederode's broadside shattered the cabin windows. 
Both are the most palpable absurdities, yet bot.fi have 
long been current as facts. Blake’s whole history 
would give the lie to either of them, and especially 
to the latter. That from being the wariest of leaders, 
neglecting no precaution that might give an enemy 
a surprise, he should allow a hostile fleet to come 
within a gunshot of him and be carousing at the 
time, is a statement so absurd as to make one wonder 
how it ever could have become current at all. But 
once having passed into print, such nonsense is very 
hard to eradicate. What did happen is not precisely 
known,.but the intense probability is that Van Tromp 
came down before the wind with all hands at quarters, 
guns loaded and matches alight, and with his colours 
flaunting abroad. That Blake feeling certain of his 
eih-and, and in no mood to let his country take a 
lower place than her right, fired a blank cartridge as 
a notice to salute the British flag. That its firing 
was a signal interpreted with malicious intent by 
the Dutchmen as an invitation to battle, and was 
answered immediately by a broadside, which, fortu¬ 
nately for the Javtcs, Blake’s flagship, was exceedingly 
ill-directed and did little harm. And so the most 
stubborn naval war in all our history was begun. 



CHAPTER XI 

DUTCH raACSV/.V nRIIISII 

A S was their wont, Hlakc’s crew had met in 
solemn special prayer for the success of their 
arms long enough before the Dutch fleet came within 
gunshot. And the result was, that in spite of the 
disparity in numbers between the two fleets, and 
the certain knowledge that, even were they equal, a 
Dutchman could always be relied ui)on to fight with 
a doggedness quite equal to that of an Englishman 
in a similar position, the h'.nglishmen felt a sure 
premonition that they would hold their own, jtjndced 
tjjey did not beat the Dutchman o(T, disastrously 
for him. "Ahead of the fleet, as was his wont, Hlakc 
sailed into action and met the mighty Dutch force 
alone. No, not alone. Who can doubt, who, thAt 
is, in whom is any belief in God’s overruling Pro¬ 
vidence, tha^ Blake’s Gotl was with him, and that 
all his men were energi.sed by his immense confidence 
in his being de.stined to do that day a great deed ? 
Then all became enshrouded in the smoke of gun¬ 
powder, all sound was merged in the bellowing of 
the gun.s, and nothing but the tumult of that dire 
conflict was audible. Very .soon, it is recorded, the 
Janus had her master killed and some fifty of 

«63 
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her mcn'laid low. But Martin and Tom wore unhurt 
and apparently ubjquitous. It seemed as if they 
pervaded the ship, always cool, confident, and collected, 
in no vUse to be troubled with mattei;s whiftl*' they, 
had tacitly handed over to the direction of a hiqh^r 
power, and apparently quite certain that each of them 
bore a charmed life. Apparently ; but really they 
were acting upon the highest iiTq)ul.sc knowu, as far 
removed frtjin reckless dare-devil bravery as it is 
possible to be. They believed mo.st firmly in the 
justice of the cause for which they fought, were 
certain of their own truth and honour in the matter, 
sure of the courage, truth, and wisdom of their leader, 
and la.stly, but of the utmost importance, were fully 
assured that He whom they loved would keep them 
ever from the most imminent and deadly dangers 
until they had finished Ilis work. And when they 
had done that, they cared not how .soon they left 
these Ji'wcr scenes. This will of course sound like 
fatuous hypc)crisy to most people, yet it has un¬ 
doubtedly been the mainspring of all great national 
movements. Like Moses, these [)ionccrs “ endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

So the British flagship James, surrounded by 
enemies, whose supporters, running down before the 
wiiul, were continually increasing, fought on sturdily, 
doggedly, all hands reaping the splendid fruit of 
their long attention to discipline and sublime con¬ 
fidence in their commander. They knew nothing 
of the whereabouts of their con.sorts, knew not whether 
the day was going against them or for them. And 
the lack of knowledge apparently did not trouble 
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them, sefiiii; how they pcisi^ted. Hut wlifc hiKiws 
MOW what scenes of mental as well as pliV-'ical a;^uny 
were witnessed in the confined (iii.nters of that soiely 
harassed ship, what meditalic^is, clearly wioit^lu out 
f;i the silence of the soul shut in from that tenifK' 
thunder of battle, occupied the miiKlof Robcit Hl.iKe ? 
Only God. U'c can but assess the results after 
listcn’ln^ to\hc details of the Tier)’ trial. I'dve houis, 
of what a length! drayi^cd by, and the h.ipless 
Janus was dismasted, a heliiless hull, riddled with 
shot, and in every comer a shambles. Then the 
stout-heartcnl seamen sur\i\my in the /anus noticed 
that their opponents’ tire slackened: tluie was a 
perceptible movement of the Dutch vessels away 
from them. Afterwards ihe\ found th.it the diversion 
was causcil by Hourne, who, as soon as he heard 
what was hapjienm^', broui^ht up his cis^dit ships fiom 
tlic Down.s, his men ficsh and e.apci', .md fell u|)oii 
the rear of V.m Troni|)’s lleet Hut the ac^pn w.is 
ijow nearly ovei. Sullenly, reluct.intl)’, \'.m rroiuj/s 
sliips hauled their wind .ind drew off, le.iviiu; two 
of their vessels in the h.mds ol the Dnphsh as pii/es, 
one of which, afterw.uds ab.indonid by her c.i|jtots, 
was recovered by the Dutch. i he Dnph.sh, jo> rul 
at the respjtc, made for Dosei, towinp the sorely 
battered Janus. During' the follow in;; d.iy e.ich licet 
could .sec the other, but no iii'/ie fiyhlin^ was 
possible. I'iach siilc w.is too much cxli.iusted. 

Of course btrth sides cl.iiincd the victory, but .iftcr 
making every allowance for nation.d bi.is, it is dinicult 
indeed to under^t.md on what possible grounds it 
could bcT:laimcd as a Dutch .succe.ss. Twenty-three* 
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English khips against forty Dutch (there is jio doubt 
about the numbers—the Dutch admit them, or about 
the parity of size, that being also admitted), a fight 
''for five'hours, after which both fleets draw of but 
the Dutch leave two of their ships behind them--- 
how in anywise can that be construed into a Dutch 
victory? No matter, it gave both sides an opinion 
of their opponent’s quality greatly more intelligent 
than they had before possessed, although we cannot 
say that it did anything to shorten the struggle then 
begun between two of the most stubborn nations 
in the world, a struggle which was to end in the 
reduction of the Netherlands to the lowest rank 
among nations. It has not been sufficiently noticed 
that this result was achieved by what was then con¬ 
sidered on the Continent to be a country utterly 
exhau-sted by internecine strife, and that it was what 
all the might, cruelty, and unsciupulousness of Spain, 
backed,!^ the awful iniquities of the Romish “ Holy 
Office," had utterly failed to effect. 

In the English fleet there was naturalfy a deep 
and settled feeling of sati.sfaction, which was perhaps 
deeper on board the flagship that anywhere else. 
Every survivor on board the James felt that he 
had been specially spared amid the ^tremendous 
slaughter all around him for some high and important 
work only to be performed by himself—felt that 
he bore a charmed life, or else how did he live amid 
the inferno of death that raged all around him ? 
how did the ship in which he served escape being 
sunk by the fire of all those Dutch frigates hovering 
■around her lonely hull like sharks around a dead 
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whale ? Xhis feeling reached its deepest e}f)ressinn 
in Martin and Tom, where indeed it carftc perilously 
■ near fanaticism. Always they had realised the good 
hand ,qf their God upon thcn< since they hr^ dedi¬ 
cated themselves to His service in Lyme eight 
years before, but never until now had felt Jiow great 
was the purpose to which they had been reserved ; 
and ^ey’looked upon Blake as the best of the 
Israelites must have looked upon Moses, as the man 
whom God had appointed to be their deliverer out 
of all their difficulties, and their divinely com¬ 
missioned leader into the Canaan of peace. 

But they did not make any outward show of 
this inward conviction, c.xccpt by redoubling their 
efforts to do their utmost duty. 'Ihis was quite 
sufficient to absorb all their energies, for in addition 
to the tremendously heavy task of refitting their 
almost derelict ship, they were constantly called 
upon to attend the last moments of *a shipmate who 
bad learned in hours of health to value the simple 
goodness of the twins, and would rather have their 
murmured prayers in his car when passing away than 
those of any .so-called ordained jiricst. Also, .-wiy 
spare time they might have not actually demanded 
by the nee<Js of the body was taken up by attention 
to the wounded, who, in those days of incxjrcrt 
surgery, inefficient nursing, and utter absence of 
comfortable accommodatuni for the wounded, suffered 
agonies unspeakable. So much so, that it is safe 
to say that not one seriously wounded man in ten 
recovered, and that one only by a miracle, defying 
apparently all the rules of hygiene. In those 
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inhumane days he was fortunate who vyas killed 
outright. Ue who was only maimed, and had to 
brave the unprintable horrors of the cockpit, endured 
such agfmies as only tb think of induces nightmare. 
And endured them, too, without any palliative op 
anaesthetic whatever. 

At home the news of the battle was received with 
the most riotous upheaval of public opinion.^ The 
high temper of the Commonwealth officials had bred 
in the peojdc an equally arrogant belief in their 
powers, and they were consequently ready to bubble 
over with enthusiasm in favour of war with any 
country which they deemed antagonistic to them. 
Especially was this the case with Holland. England 
was then dimly realising that her future lay on the 
sea, and nearly all understood that the only serious 
impediment in the way of realising this dream was 
Holland, then the greatest and most zealous mari¬ 
time p^wer in the world. And this latest affair 
was so patently (in the opinion of the people) ap 
act of aggression carefully timed for operation upon 
a weak fleet at a moment when our resources were 
at low ebb, that the public rage knew no bounds, 
even .so far forgetting the hospitalities of civilisation 
that the Council of State had to station guards around 
the houses of the Dutch Ambassadorial staff. Under 
these strenuous conditions, the Council, at no time 
willing to bear tamely any sign of foreign aggression 
or even irrsolencc, issued an ultimatum to the Dutch 
States General in the most inflated style, out-Herod- 
ing any royal Herod in the extra\agance of their 
demands. The States General by now had discovered 
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their mistake, and there is little doubt vvouHi gladly 
have climbed down if any oj)i)ortuiiify h.id been 
given them. For there were none among tlic Dutch 
statesmen who did not realist that this was « matter 
■of life and death to Holland as a nation. Her t)uly 
hope was her maritime trade—whaling, fishing, and 
commerce. Her shore business, like her tenitoi)-, 
was, 4uite‘insignificant; aiul now this terrible northern 
rival, rou.sed to fury, baric fair to destroy all that 
sea business which had inatle the Low Countries great, 
and would, if not arrested in its develoiunent, make 
them greater still. But the l.ingu.ige of the Puritan 
statesmen, energised by their absolute belief in the 
justice of their cause, was so overbearing that it 
was impossible for the States General to find a way 
of honourable retreat. They tried again and again 
to negotiate, but in vain. And as llannay .says, 
whatever the provocation they had given to luigland 
in the first instance, war was ikjw tfirust uj^n them, 
por could they in an^ vvi.sc avoid it. 

Seeing then that war was inevitable, they entered 
upon it, if not with light hearts, with the most serious 
determination and spirit. Ihey felt tliat they had 
good chances of success. Their Heels eijualled those 
of all the rest of Furojic combined. 1 lieir sailors 
were hardy^, stubborn, and unused to deleat. 1 heir 
officers had no superiors, li.irdly eciuals, anywhere. 
And they had facilities (tjr ship-buikling and repairing 
such as were possessed by no other nation. Lastly, 
their world-wide maritime trade had attracted to 
them great numbers of hardy seamen of the North, 
who now, as then, flocking wherever sea-work offer# 
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an openkig, so largely man our merchant ships. 
But this great business, though a source of so much 
power to Holland, 'was, in the event of her being 
worsted •at sea, a fatally vulnerable point of attack. ^ 
She had no “hinterland.” Her sources of wealth* 
were in the East Indies, in the Levant, in the Arctic, 
in the North Sea. Close them against her, and she 
must dwindle to a nonentity in the comity of n^mnsf 
as she has done. All this her councillors saw clearly, 
and it must be accounted to them for wisdom that 
having, after the first false step, done what they could 
to avoid war, they did what in them lay to conquer 
even to the draining of their country of its last 
resources. It is all the more to their credit, all the 
more wonderfnl to note, that their recuperative power 
was -SO great that after the virile direction of the 
Commonwealth had been succeeded by the emascu¬ 
lated, debauched, and utterly vile administration of 
CharlesJ[I., they should have been able to take an 
instant advantage, even to the extent of sailing up 
the royal Thames and burning the shipping at anchor. 
No more scathing indictment can ever be formu¬ 
lated against the English people, none more utterly 
unanswerable than that, having tasted the blessing 
of pure, strong, and brave government, Jhey should 
deliberately have gone back to the unutterable cor¬ 
ruptions of the Stuarts, have calmly given them¬ 
selves over to the unnameable iniquities of Charles 
and his gang of titled bawds and pimps. 

But to return to the business in hand. Even at 
the risk of that most fatal of all statements, the dis¬ 
paragement of an enemy, it must be said that while 
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the Dutch so greatly outnumbered us in shi^s, their 
building of those ships was far behind *ours. They 
had in their war with Spain got in the habit of con- 
^structing lightly built ships (ff shallow draught for 
.tavigating their own coasts abounding in shoals, and 
these vessels, while eminently capable of dealing with 
the cumbrous ships of Spain, were in nowise fit 
tt^ fjy^e the* heavily armed, stoutly built, and handy 
vessels of England. Moreover, as before hinted, the 
Dutch officers suffered terribly from political dis¬ 
sensions. It does seem ridiculous that in a fleet such 
a (deadening in one .sense, exa.sperating in another) 
matter as politics should be allowed to cramp 
efficiency and open wide the door to defeat; yet 
so it was. The two Dutch factions, Orange and 
Republican, had their fiercest parti.sans in the fleet, 
and their hatred and jealousies were able to neutralise 
even the typical Dutch virtues of stubborn valour and 
splendid .seamanship, cripple the highest ei^eavuurs 
pf their admiral.s, and snatch victory fnnn them when 
it seerned inevitable, impo.s.sible t(j miss. Most 
shameful are the revelations in the Dutch .State 
papers of the way in svlu'ch partisan spirit hampofcd 
and thwarted the work of adinirid after admiral, 
and even when, in spite of all hindrances, .some 
measure success had been attained, prevented 
most effectually the meting out of any reward to 
those whose perseverance had made such succcs-s 
possible. Not that our hands were clean in the .same 
respect I must not particularise, but can just 
observe thltt several of Blake’s greatest exploits were 
sorely marred by the defection, from political reasomt, 
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of his obtains at critical moments. But ttys treach¬ 
ery was va<3tly less marked in the English than in 
the Dutch fleets, and has even been attributed by 
some careful writers to*the reluctance of the skippers 
of hired merchant vessels to jeopardise their property 
by coming to very close quarters with the enemy. 
A very plausible reason, but one which does not seem 
to be borne out by the State records, ‘ih any pase, 
such a reason could not be given for more than a 
very short period, for Blake insisted upon the Navy 
being officered by naval men over whom he had 
more direct control, and of whom he had more know¬ 
ledge ; and, as with the rest of his wishes, it was 
carried out as soon as might be. 

Both fleets now made strenuous efforts to prepare 
for the greater struggle impending, and the ship¬ 
yards of England and Holland hummed with activity. 
But the Dutch, although they undoubtedly were 
contem^atiiig stealing a march upon us for a long 
time, were evidently unprepared for so vigorous q 
resistance—they committed our usual mist^tce, that 
of underrating the enemy. Very dearly they paid 
for. it too, payment for which their extraordinary 
success in the next reign could in nowise recoup 
them. While they were striving night and day to 
prepare a mighty fleet that should sweep t\ie English 
from the sea altogether, came proudly sailing home¬ 
ward from the West Indies Sir George Ascue with 
his fleet and joined Blake, who was already at sea 
again, the twain then devoting themselves to a 
species of grandiloquent privateering.*. Lying in wait 
for the swag-bellicd Dutch East-Indiamen, and 
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making 00 account of the protecting shifs, they 
pursued a most lucrative course for all concerned 
except the Dutch, who could ♦ not know what a 
^hornet’s nest they were calfnly sailing int*. And 
meanwhile the natural protectors of Dutch commerce, 
the Dutch men-of-war, were being refitted or built. 
It was a gloomy time for the Ncthcrlandcrs, and 
*ff.y=i^often*have made them desire that they had 
not so lightly unleashed those wolves of the Northern 
Sea, or deceived themselves into thinking that 
England had been so drained of blood and treasure 
that she would be an easy prey. But that mistake 
has often been made, and by Englishmen too. 

Meanwhile Dutch wealth was pouring into 
England. It was a demoralising time, as such times 
always are when much treasure m.ay be won by 
mere slaughter, and a sort of leg.alised piracy may 
be carried on. The purlieus of our great seaports 
were not in anywise puritanical, for x^jilc the 
Commonwealth p.iymasters were honest and paid 
out prize-money, the seafarers were foolish, as .sea¬ 
farers usually are, and flung the money, so hardly 
and dangerously earned, in all directions, as if they 
had just gathered it from the dust at their feet and 
would be able as easily to gather all they c;ircd 
for. Thu/ according to their sailor nature did the 
majority; but among the minority Martin and Tom 
found themselves able to l.iy by a store of gold that 
eflcctuaii|y prevented all danger of being left to a 
destitute old age. f)f course they rejoiced in that 
it was now certain that Grace would never be left 
to stance. She was, as always, the guiding star of 
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both thltir lives, and ever higher, holier, and more 
inseparable grew the bond between the strange trio, 
albeit it was but celdom that they could refresh 
themselves with the jAy of her sweet society. Her^ 
image, however, was always in the secret sanctuary 
of their hearts, a sweet, pathetic figure demanding 
and receiving most loyal, faithful service, and un¬ 
doubtedly acting upon these two brave'meij,,^^-^ 
magnet, keeping their hearts, as far as earth’s desires 
were concerned, firmly fixed upon Lyme. She, 
poor girl, was in danger of sinking into a soulless 
automaton but for her thoughts of the twins. She 
spent her days in utter idleness as far as manual 
labour was concerned, by reason of her great loss, or 
walking pen.sivciy by the shore, permeated by the 
sombre melancholy of the sea music. She was 
driven to cultivate thought and imagination, so that 
in fancy she could sec her beloved ones wrestling 
with the .sea dr withstanding the enemy, or in 
peaceful times pacing the deck thinking of her; 
projecting their wistful fancies across the infervening 
space, she felt, until in mid-ether they met hers 
and .she became conscious of communion with them. 
Far-fetched? Oh no. Wc can and do commune 
with loved ones far way in this fashion, albeit the 
communication is not subject to our wilNas speech 
is, because its laws arc not as yet understood. One 
day, I doubt not, two minds or brains or sensoria, 
whatever you like to call it, in full sympathy with 
each other, will be able to send and receive messages 
to and from each other half a world /way. But 
iK)t yet—that is, intelligently. Only all of Us who 
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have had^ dearly beloved ones far away hive h;ul 
experiences that assured us that coftimunicalion 
is possible, and that it only rcviains to be able to 
control such communications* and to intcrpijpt their 
*tlim indications. 

About midsummer Blake parted from Ascue and 
sailed up the North Sea on a must important errand. 

loirff been a .source of };rcatcst annoyance to 
our hearty fishcimcn that the Dutch fishing-schuyt.s, 
or “ busse.s,” for.sakiii'; their own coasts, would persist 
in poachinj; upon English fisln'iy^-^rounds and arro¬ 
gantly ignoring all peaceful representations made to 
them as to the illegality of their proceedings. The 
practice had gone to great lengths under Charles, 
who was too bu.sy o])prcssmg his own subjects to 
interfere in the matter of their being-oppressed by 
the subjects of another country. .So to-day foreign 
fishermen poach with almost peifect impunity upon 
our shores, to the great detriment* of our hardly 
entreated fishermen—often doing, indeed, wliat our 
own folk?are imprisoned for doing ; and when caught, 
as they seldom arc, fined ridiculously small sum.s. 
But when our fi.shcrmcn go fishing on the foreigner’s 
coasts, even so far afield as Iceland, and arc caught, 
it means confiscation of fish nets and gear, and a 
heavy fine/fts well. Rmmdly, in the case of a poor 
owner, absolute ruin, and for the men the loss of 
a month’s hardly earned wage. Two wrongs do 
not make a right, of course, but every fisherman 
on our^ast wonders why the foreigner .should 
be so ten^rly .treated, and he, the home-born, so 
hardly dealt with. And he sighs for the days oC 
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the ComlTionwealth and even-handed justice^whcn the 
freedom-loving Puritan, fearing none but God, dealt 
with the foreigner a‘» the foreigner dealt with us. 

Now othc tables were completely turned. The 
Dutch not only allowed their fishing-fleets to ravage 
the English grounds, but had a complete squadron 
of fifteen frigates to protect them while so doing. 
The force of arrf)gant disregard of internatibnal HgJjte 
could hardly go farther even in these days, when 
foreign nations seem to flout England at their 
pleasure, and openly avow that she does not retaliate, 
because a very large minority of her citizens love 
the foreigner, of whatever brand, better than they 
love their own flesh and blood. But Blake came 
with forty frigates and made a clean sweep of 
matters, as was his wont. He drove the Dutch 
frigates off the coast or sunk them, boarded the 
fishing-vessels and flung their stolen spoils over¬ 
board, sending them off home unharmed but empty- 
handed to their own shores, as they well deservec^. 
There was nothing splendid in this achievement; 
it was policc-wcwk really—good, practical service, 
rendered without any romantic glamour about it, 
but its results enduring for at least a century. But 
while it was a-doing the Dutch, having almost com¬ 
pleted their preparations for a rene\val (V the great 
.struggle, sent Van Tromp to sea with one hundred 
ships. IBakc was on the Scotch coast, well north, 
and there was only Sir George Ascuc wi^; a tiny 
squadron in the Downs to oppose the .oming of 
this terrible Armada. Why it was tliat t^an Tromp 
did not then sweep the sea we cannot tell, ft seems 
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hard to bdicve that he was as energetic ^nd forceful 
as he has been represented to be. Or was it, as 
some of us prefer to believe, that Knoland, ruled 
by righteous men, was then inider tlie special care 
affd protection of God, who would not permit evil 
to befall her? Be that liow it will, the fact is th.it 
Sir G^orge^ ^took refuge iituler the guns of Do\er, 
wttwl. was hastily reinforced, the Loiil I’lutector 
him.sclf coming down to over.see the o])erations, while 
Van Tromp’s fleet met a flat calm, .lud l.iv lolling 
in mid-Channel, helples^ to att.ick Messengers were 
sent to Blake informing him of the st.ite of aff.iirs, 
but the despatches themselves evince no sign of 
perturbation at the presence of the miglu)' Dutch 
fleet on the Hnglish shore. Vet it m.iy well he 
doubted whether Hngland w.is in greater a|)i),ireut 
danger from the Spanish .\rmad.i th.in she w.is at 
this time. No true Briton c.in liel]) Reeling a glow 
of exultation at the high and noble w.iy iiwsihiih 
these conynon men who then ruled I'.ngl.md met 
crisis after crisis, sublimely indifferent to their ma:;ni- 
tude and oblivious of their terrors, because fetling 
confident that God w.is on tlieir side, and that Hi? 
would not .suffer their labours for His glory to be 
in vain. Our utilitarian age l(<oks sneeringly ujion 
.such fanaticl?im, as religious fervour is always called, 
forgetting that while there is a real danger in f.inatic 
zeal, Iwlh to the fanatic .ind In's opponent, true 
religion his. no relation to religious mania, and never 
does harm ;\s sane, and ijuiet, and determined, and 
successful cveh frofh a worldly iK..int of view, altliough 
often temporarily set back. 
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When atjiast the friendly calm gave place to a 
south-west wind, Van Tromp sailed north. He had 
great hopes of mfeeting Blake and overwhelming 
him w 5 th ease. And* moreover, he ,Jiad received 
intelligence that a number of Dutch East-Indiameii, 
having been warned of the danger of coming up the 
Channel, were essaying the “ North about ” route, and 
he hoped to meet them and convoy tfiem 
Alas for his hopes! It was not written that Holland 
should control Britain, and every step taken by a 
Dutchman with that end in view seemed doomed 
beforehand to disappointment. He never found 
Blake at all. He did find the Dutch merchantmen, 
but at an awful cost of life and treasure. For the 
weather was .terrible, abnormally so even for that 
stormy sea, considering the time of year. The Dutch 
merchant ships had safely weathered the very dan¬ 
gerous navigation of the Northern passage, only to 
meet v’ith destruction when close home in familiar 
waters, from howling, unnatural summer gajes. The 
men-of-war suffered equally with the merchantmen. 
“ He blew with His wind and they were scattered.” 
The disaster was complete as far as it went. The 
herring fishery was ruined, this alone being a national 
calamity for the Dutch, and the scenes at the Nether- 
land ports, as smack after smack came in with the 
same dismal tale, were heart-rending. This calamity 
struck at the lower classes, the vitals of the nation. 
But the immense losses inflicted by the English fleet 
upon the homeward-bound Dutch E^-Indiamen, 
and the crowning blow of those sumnller gales, hit 
the middle and wealthy classes a.s hard—brought 
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ruin and ^desolation into hundreds of contfortable 
families, and aroused a fierce spirit of* resentment 
' against those responsible, or to be held responsible, 
for arousing the English to fierce a retaliation. 
Htrangely enough, this popular anger focussed itself 
upon Van Tromp. Political animus no doubt had 
much to do with it, and astute stay-at-home politicians, 
qu'te'impervious to all feelings of right or honour, 
would have small difficulty in blaming an absent 
man. Still it does seem strange that the Dutch 
should have made a man their scapegoat who, what¬ 
ever his faults of lethargy may have been, was, by 
common consent of friends and enemies, one of the 
bravest of the brave, and was also a seaman of the 
very highest type known. But these qualities counted 
for nothing, apparently, against the salient fact that 
he was a partisan of the House of Orange, just then 
an object of the fiercest popular hatred in Holland. 

So the great Dutchman, weary airtl sick at heart, 
resigned his commission, and evading the m^ which 
was clafhouring for his blood, imputing to him all 
the late di.sastcrs, retired into private life for awhile, 
making way for Dc With and De Ruj ter, kno^n 
partisans of the French faction. W'c may fitly clo.se 
this chapter with an assum|)tion. -No proof can be 
brought it, but the inferences all jwint that way. 
France was at war with Spain, a war with which we 
had nothing to do whatever. A Spanish fleet wa.s 
besiegii^ Dunkerque, and a French squadron of 
eight shifcs came to raise that siege if jxissiblc. 
Admiral Sl/ke, being by this time back in the Straits 
from his*Northern feats, his crew^s full of fighting zca^ 
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and ardentlj^ desiring a foe, fell upon the French 
squadron and practically destroyed it. For this 
undoubtedly high-handed act Blake has been called 
some very harsh names, but it must^ it must be, 
remembered first that international law was not then 
so strictly defined as it is now ; that France had been 
acting most treacherously all through the English 
struggle, never missing a favourable opportunitj*»Oi‘* 
doing us a shrewd turn ; and lastly, the assumption 
is that in the appointment of the two Dutch admirals, 
upon the supersession of Van Tromp, France had a 
very prominent share, and great hopes of doing us 
much harm. Of all these things Blake was undoubt¬ 
edly well aware, and being statesman as well as 
soldier and sailor, with an absolutely free hand, he 
acted as he thought best, with results the most 
beneficial to the country he loved so dearly. 
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VAN TROMT RKAl’l’KARS 

A utumn, with its maddcnin^^Iy uncertain weather, 
found Blake and Asciic still engaged in watch¬ 
ing the Dutch, and endc.ivoiiring to capture as many 
of their merchantmen as possible—a i)lcasant and 
profitable occupation for themselves and their men. 
There was little or no fighting, for neither of the 
fleets could get in touch with the other, but the loss 
was, of course, very great to the power that had 
given most hostages to fortune in the way of^ieaceful 
trading-vessels. Occasionally a convoy of Dutch 
vessels would give the watchful English cruisers the 
slip and get through, to the great joy of their captains 
and the chagrin of the luiglish, but not (Tten. Ifjr 
all practical purposes, the Dutch oversea trade was 
dead. Blake had done his best to bring Dc Ruyter 
to a deci^ve action, but had failed owing to lack 
of facilities for finding out where he was, The 
proverbial task of finding a needle in a haystack 
is a si?nple one compared with that of finding an 
enemy inhn area like that of the North Sea, with no 
other meane of ^orjking for him than sluggish sailing 
vessels.* In any case, the movements of both Blak^ 
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and De R«yter during the month of August • are 
wrapped in mystery; their own respective Govern-. 
ments even did nof know of their whereabouts, and 
their log-books containing their positr)ns and pro-* 
ceedings from day to day have quite disappeared. 
Nor does it matter very much. We know fairly 
well what those proceedings were—the ^teady,roun^ 
of duty, the constant strain of expectation ffbm 
dawn till dark, and the relief brought by night except 
when on a lee-shore. For all this Blake’s men had 
been well prepared during the previous strenuous 
years, years mostly employed in such work as the 
present, and now they rightly reaped the reward 
of their stern apprenticeship. 

At last, when it appeared as if nothing more could 
be done to bring the ignis fatuus of the Dutch fleet to 
action, it suddenly hove in sight of the English fleet 
anchored in the. Downs, as if challenging the English¬ 
men to^ battle. Overjoyed at the ehance of doing 
something decisive at last, the English fleet weighed 
immediately and sailed in chase. The Dutchmt^n 
deliberately chose for the battle-ground the dangerous 
estuary of the Thames, which bristles with sandbanks, 
and is even now, when it is lighted and buoyed as 
perfectly as may be, one of the most difficult pieces 
of navigation in the world. Even then it \/as several 
days before the fleets got in touch with one another, 
so deliberate were the motions of those old ves.sels ; 
but where both sides were willing, and only rhanceuv- 
ring for a vantage ground, the meeting could not 
be very long delayed. So eventually' the action 
began off the Kentish Knock Sand on September 
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28th, at .about three in the afternoon. Tbe place 
was chosen by De Ruyter, in the ho[)c*that several 
of the English ships would be put out of action 
by going ashore, which disaster they wci^ much 
more liable to than the shallow-draughted, flat- 
bottomed Dutch vessels, built for the navigation of 
a shoal-beset, coast. The event showed the Dutch 
-admifal’s *^rc.science, for both Blake and his vice- 
admiral, Penn, in the Resoludon and the Stnrn’ipt 
respectively, with several other ships, did get aground 
on the Knock Sand. But they took no harm, nor 
were they long out of action, for being to leeward 
of the Sand they soon slipped off again on a rising 
tide. 

Now it is no part of my plan to fill a chapter 
with technical details concerning the plan of battle, 
or a treatise on naval tactics which only professional 
men could understand or would care to read anything 
about. Whatever may be the iffacticc in naval 
battles of the future, it is certain that in ^hc past, 
from trtb time of Blake, a general order was given 
to attack in line, the flagship leading, and once 
the smoke of battle bccitnided the scene every capt^iin 
was to use his own di.scretion, with the understanding 
that he was to lay his enemy close aboard and fire 
as low as possible, so as to kill as many of his 
opponent as possible or sink his enemy s ship. 
All ot/icr details were ncccssaril) left to the im¬ 
pulse \)r chance direction of the moment. The 
smallest vcflcction will suffice to show that it could 
not well otherwise. The imp<«sibility of seeing 
any distance, the difficulty of handling the unwieldy 
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machined that ships were then, and the^ necessity 
for keeping* up an almost incessant cannonade, all 
should serve to show us how gloriously uncertain 
the nav|il battles of the,period were, and also, though 
I have never seen this noted before,’ how much* 
damage must have been done to one another by 
ships of the same squadron in the univqrsal mclde. 

One general order we know Blake dtd gi\^—to* 
reserve all fire until very close to the enemy, where 
every shot should tell. And he was well obeyed. 
The Dutch, obeying the almost universal rule among 
the Continental nations, fired at their opponents’ 
rigging, wasting much ammunition, but also doing 
much damage to top-hamper, and hindering the 
movements of the ships. But the result of our usual 
practice was seen in the fact that whereas we had 
only about forty men killed, and we did not lose 
a ship, among the Dutch fleet the slaughter was 
awful, and several ships, nine in all, were sent to 
the botfom. Then came kindly night and stayed 
the carnage, much to the chagrin of the 'English, 
who felt sure that with a few hours more daylight 
they could have made a complete end of their 
enemies. By the misty, tremulous moonlight both 
fleets could discern each other, apparently waiting 
for the coming day to renew the desperat^ struggle ; 
but the scenes on board of those shot-torn and 
waterlogged vessels must have baffled desu-iption. 
Only a tormented imagination can faintly reproduce 
for us the horrors of the lower deck of one of the 
old frigates after an action. No painter could do 
justice to it. For even the terrors of tlie .stricken 
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battlefielc^ have the consolation of fresh air ar Ica^^t; 
in the fetid atmosphere of a man-o’-war’s 'tween 


decks, with the stench of blood,added to the usual 
all-pervading effluvia, a new# woe is adtled* to the 
‘other physical agonies. Moreover, only those actually 
incapacitated might be let lie. Those great ship-> 
machines, like the les.ser men-machines, had been 
so brfitalljnaandlcd that every man, wounded or not, 
if able to move at all, must do his utmost to assist 
in getting things ready for the morrow’s struggle, 
or in keeping their home above water, this latter in 
many cases a task demanding all the energies of all 
the survivors, to the exclusion of every duty. 

Amid such scenes as these men like Marlin and 


Tom moved .serenely, upheld by their exalted f.iith 
and high consciousness of duty, cheering by their 
bright example and stimulating by their chcciy 
words, as well as each (A them doing a dcnible portion 
of work. The twins especially seamed t«^ bear a 
charmed life, for as yet no weapon or missile haci 
so mueft as grazed their flesh. And not only di<l 
they lead the living in ways of urgent duty, but 
by the side of the dying they knell and whispered 
words of purest comfort and consol.ilion, closing 
the glazing eyes, and hearing the latest sigli with 
a sense of relief at the thought tliat the anguish 
of the si/ferer was over, never to recur again. I’or 
in thei^ simple system of theology there was no 
thouoh^; of their God punishing with infinite agonies 
the finite offences of His creatures. They ha<! not 


so learned Christ. 

The dull grey morning broke over those heaving 
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areas of sea and low, intangible-looking .ranges of 
coast. There were the tossing, battle-worn ships, 
Dutch and English Jdeets being several miles asunder, 
Dutch <o windward. *To say that either side was^ 
eager to renew the fray would be absurd, but it is 
on record that Blake, feeling his task incomplete, 
did what he could to bring the Dutch into action 
with him again. And naturally, the more* unwilling 
he found them the more desirous of forcing them 
to fight he grew. But it was in vain. The Dutch 
were beaten, and beaten .so soundly that they did 
not even retaliate when chased right home to their 
own ports, whither Blake could not follow them. 
So he tacked and bore up for home, having this 
time not merely beaten off a superior force, but 
chased the remnant of that force home to its own 
shores. Of course, with the usual want of justice 
to Blake, attempts have been made to show that 
the honours of* victory were as much due to Penn, 
his second in command, as to himself. It docs nof 
matter that every circumstance of his sliort sea 
career shows that he was a man who early learned 
to» command, and that not from his equals or slightly 
inferior officers, but from his far humbler sub¬ 
ordinates, and that in the day of battle he was the 
last man in the world to delegate his au^thority to 
another while capable of wielding it hiihself. In 
this respect his opponents have done him far more 
justice than his own countrymen have since. But 
that is only part of the result of the campaign of 
vilification carried on so venomously agajnst all the 
4’uritanical leaders. It has failed conspicuously in 
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the case* of those warriors who led tjie invincible 
Ironsides, but Robert Blake, commanding at sea, 
has never received more than.a bare moiety of 
,his due m^d. 

So ended the battle of September 28th, 1652, and 
it would be hard indeed to find a more striking proof 
of the qiwlity of the Plnglish fighting seaman than 
it affords. He was fairly evenly matched with the 
greatest naval power of the day, with a foe wliose 
bravery, dogged staying-power, and nautical skill 
are beyond all question. And he signally defeated 
them. So complete had been the victory that it 
roused Holland to superhuman exertions. The 
Dutch realised that unless they were to die as a 
nation they must make every po.ssiblc sacrifice. 
This growing naval power which they had so 
wantonly provoked would otherwise relegate them 
to a position at the bottom of the national sc.ilc, 
from which they might never again be able t^) emerge. 
‘And seging this, they did a very brave thing. They 
acknowledged their grave error towards Van Trornp, 
reinstalled him in his old position with extended 
powers, and made him understand that to him ;tnd 
him alone the country, humanly speaking, looked for 
deliverance from its awful i)osition. He magnani¬ 
mously ^cepted the offer, and immediately began the 
work qf^chabilitating the fleet, of getting together 
an Arjnada sufficiently mighty to crush by weight 
alone the daring .squadron of Icngland. 

Meanwhile our naval authontics had not been idle. 
Many of ,thc Ships had returned to Chatham for 
repair, new ships were being built, and at the same 
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time the narrow seas were being guarded, policed, 
as one mig^t say ; for Blake, upon whom rested 
not only the chief, command at sea, was for all 
practical purposes the Admiralty, planning, directing,^ 
commanding, and throughout backed up most loyally 
by the Council of State, who knew and trusted their 
man. There has never been an admiral before 
or since Blake entrusted with such powers ‘afloat 
and ashore, and there certainly never has been one 
who so fully justified the confidence placed in him. 
And the sole .secret of his power was the old one 
—a simple trust in God, a belief that to the work in 
which he was engaged he had been called by God, and 
an utter indifference to man’s praise or blame as long 
as he, the inner man of him, was secure in the 
consciousness of doing his duty in the sight of God. 
Is it any wonder that his men adored him ? Said 
Martin to Tom as they jogged along .side by side 
on a vi.s]t to Lyme again during that interregnum 
of October: “ What a marvellous thing ’tis, Tom, 
that our master doth never seem to get entangled 
in the miserable squabbling and janglings of the 
B?rliament. He must needs mix with them and lift 
up his voice in their midst, but he doth not appear 
to belong to them, or at any rate only to a small 
portion of them. Our Lord Protector n^ust value 
him mightily as being of much the same q'sjality as 
himself.” ^ 

“ Ah, Martin,” replied Tom, “ our admiral has 
learned the grand secret of the single eye. I feel 
sure that he has no ambitions but to ^serve God 
faithfully and to do his duty. Thou knottiest that 
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where he Jiow is he came to be througj;> no desire 
of his own, but by sheer merit has he been placed 
so high. None know better thaa we the simplicity 
his great Jieart, the innate^ustice and truth that 
shine in all his dealings. More, did ever any one 
see such amazing certainty as he showeth in alt 
his actions, if never a doubt assailed him ? 1 

know not how to e.xpress myself, Martin, in this 
matter, being, as you well know, a man slow of s[)ecch 
and sluggish of understanding, but 1 speak sooth 
when I say that I would rather die with Admiral 
Blake than live with many a man 1 could name.” 

Just then there was a loud report, a cloud of 
smoke, and a slug chipped the bark flying from 
the bole of an adjacent tree just behind Tom. They 
were then in one of the by-paths f)f the New Forest, 
but had been riding .somewhat carelessl)', because 
under the Puritan rule the robbery of passengers 
along the public ways had so far ceased as make 
it difficult to remember that it had ever been prevalent. 
However, here was an undoubtcai attack, whether 
for robbery or other motive mattered not. The two 
brothers were armed, of course ; liad each a pair 
of the old-fashioned clumsy horse-pistols, unhandy 
almost as a small cannon, but up to the full limit 
of their usefulness, clean, primed, loaded, and ready. 
And as o^h brother, inured to war's alarms, sli[)pcd 
from hismorse on the opposite side to that from which 
the shot had come, he took a steady aim at the spot 
where the smoke still hung, and waited calmly for 
the onfall. ,But til was i>erfectly still—no sound even 
of retreating footsteps through the thick underwood • 
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was heard, until with a terrible howling tj;iere burst 
out from behind the brothers half a dozen ruffians 
each armed with pisjtols and knives, a perfect armoury ‘ 
stuck i« their belts, %nd flinging themselves upon 
the brothers, soon disarmed them, and led them 
away into the recesses of the forest. The brothers, 
however, were in nowise troubled. Men who live 
the lives they did could not be. To*t;all 'them 
fatalists would be wrong, and yet there was a species 
of fatalism in their absolute indifference to all the 
happenings that befell them, so secure did they 
feel in the hands of God. And the desperate gang 
into whose clutches they had temporarily fallen could 
not help but notice this, could not but see how 
serenely their prisoners took this sudden change 
in their condition. Instead of bemoaning their hard 
lot, the fashion of their countenances was quite 
unchanged, and they conversed with one another 
in calm^ even t&nes, even calling one another’s atten¬ 
tion to the exceeding beauty of their surroundings, 
the wonderful autumn tints upon the leave<?f and so 
on, until the leader of the gang, his astonishment 
bseaking all bounds, said: “ What are ye—men, or 
angels, or devils ? for never did I see captives so 
indifferent to their fate.” 

“Friend," said Captain Tom serenely, “we be 
twin brothers who serve the CommonweaVdr at sea 
under Admiral Blake, my brother as mastw and I 
as pilot of the flagship, and we were when ye cap¬ 
tured us on our way to Lyme, to see our ward, the 
handless maid of Lyme, of whom ye have perhaps 
4 ieard tell. Beyond and above that we serve the 
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Lord God, and are fully persuaded that naught can 
befall us save by His good will and j^easurc, and 
' are sure that all things work together for good to 
them that love God! So wjiy should we be con- 
\:erned about this trifling and temporary change in 
our condition ? ” 

During thS, brief answer the robber’s face was a 
stud/ in "Conflicting emotions. Rage, shame, and 
sorrow showed there, chasing one another and fighting 
for the mastery. Presently he slioutcd, “ 1 fait! Un¬ 
bind the.se men.” It was speedily done. ” Now,” 
he went on, “ I pray you forgive us for our rough 
handling of you ; and if you would return good for 
evil, come to our haunt and tell us more of yourselves 
and your deeds. We arc not yet entirely reprobate, 
but being ruined by the late civil wars, and knowing 
not how to recover our lost estate, we have taken to 
the robber’s trade, knowing well that .sooner or later 
we shall meet with the due reward o(*our deeds. But 
we have never robbed the poor, deeming them suf- 
ficientlj^ robbed by those from whom wo desire to 
take full toll.” 

“ Yes, we will come, and that ghuily,” answci;pd 
Martin, at a look from Tom; and without more ado 
the cavalcade proceeded through the bosky paths, 
every member of it relieved from care c.xcept Martin 
and To/, who, being carc-frec before, could feel no 
differenily now. 

In due time they came to an encampment in a 
dell in the densest part of the forest, approached by 
a bridle path #0 winding that, as Tom said, it re¬ 
minded* one of an eel that in dying had tied itself 
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into a seric^ of figurc-of-eight knots and kad never 
come undone again. Here they were met with joyful 
outcrie.s from a small colony of women and children, 
who evi^lcntly looked ui»on their occupation as being, 
as fully legitimate as any other. And in no long* 
time a bountiful meal of venison and other game, 
with plentiful beer and barley bread, w({s set before 
them, to which all did abundant justice, ^he meal 
over, all turned, full-fed, to the brothers and demanded 
their tale. Then did Tom, in his grave, judicial tones, 
recite unto these wild, crime-worn men the story of 
his life. Simply, straightforwardly, without any at¬ 
tempt at getting an effect or creating an impression, 
but with wondrous power such as none there had 
ever dreamed of before. Not even Martin—for 
although he could testify in his soul to the absolute 
truth of his brother’s words, yet even he had not 
before dreamed of the exceeding grandeur of the 
work in ,which they had been engaged until now 
when it was put into word.s. The sun wenj down, 
the stars peeped out, the fire burned low and died, 
and still the wondrous tale went on, listened to in 
bronthle.ss silence by all, until the sudden end, when 
Tom said ; “ And so ye see how, my brothers, I could 
not fear ye, could not feel that ye would or could 
do me and my brother any hurt. But for your.sclves, 
why longer lead this precarious life, to b^ ended 
suddenly, without doubt, on the shameful gallows 
tree? Come with us to sea, and, under the guidance of 
our great admiral, do your duty like men for the good 
of your country, and die, when you ‘must, knowing 
ht)w good and pleasant an end ye have made.’' 
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" Ay,” answered the leader, “ that sounds well, 
but what of these ? ” waving his liand towards the 
'women and children. 

“ b'ear nothing,” said Tom, “J. will myself guarantee 
tliat no evir shall befall them. If they and you 
will but come on to Lyme, we will there see to their 
safe bestowing and although the wild, free life they 
have tatelj^ led will doubtless make the dwelling 
in a town irk.some to them at first, there be many 
good friends of ours there who will help them to 
endure until the drawing of the forest life and also 
its glamour hath worn away ” 

“It is enough,” said the chief “Let us to slcej), 
and to-morrow wc will decide whether we slay here 
or go with you to a new and honest life Clod be wi’ 
ye. Good-night.” 

So each retired to his com h of dried br.itken 
beneath the shade of the ancient trees, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour all w^re in ^dcej)est 
slum'ber. 

The Corning broke bright aiul bc.uitiful, full of 
the splendour and freshness of cication. The air 
had the inexpressibly sweet arom.i of .mtnmn, anil 
the sun turned every dewdrop clinging to twig or 
leaf into a flashing diamond Almost before the 
dawn was fully spread all the comp,my were astir, 
and the ^hief, calling his whole folfiwing togelhei, 
spent .some time in earnest consultation with them. 
Finally, he came over to where Tom and Martin 
stood by the side of their hor.ses, gr.ively exi>ect,int, 
and said; “ Frionds, go ye on before unto Lyme— 
follow slowly for the .sake of the feeble ones ;* 

'3 
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and make such arrangements as ye are able for their 
harbouring. When that is safely settled, we go with 
thee to sea. And may your God mercifully overlook- 
our pa?t offences and Jead us into such peace as ye 
possess. Now let us eat, and then depart.” 

By this time a rough meal composed of the frag¬ 
ments from the overnight supper had h;en prepared, 
and the whole company fell upon it •with'- great 
appetite, as befitted men who had a long day’s 
journey before them. They were no sooner finished 
than at a word from the chief all began to make 
ready for departure. Martin and Tom, being already 
prepared, stood waiting until the chief came over 
to them and said: “ Why do ye linger ? There is 
no time so good as the early morning for travel. 
Get you gone, and the God you serve guide you and 
protect you. Farewell,” 

The twins needed no further bidding, but mounted 
at once and cantered off along the road they had 
come o'vcrnight, secure in their sense of locality-that 
they would not miss the way back, crooked though 
it was. In due time they struck the main road 
again, and then Tom, without any preliminary, lifted 
up his voice in the grand old Psalm, “ The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” swelling and swelling upon the well- 
beloved words until the glowing woods rang again 
with the melody. This relief to their overcharged 
hearts having been indulged in (for Martin had joined 
in lustily), the twins jogged along soberly enough 
until they reached their well-beloved objective, and 
ascending the swell of Uplyme, saw the pretty town 
, nestling in its valley, with the glowing sunspt gilding 
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the lichened roofs and weather-stained walls. All 
downhill now ; and forgetting fatigue, forgetting their 
• good horses’ long trail since the morning, they raced 
down the steep approach lik^ a* pair of .sch^lboys, 
^hor drew relh until they did so before the door of the 
house that held for them the dearest of all earthly 
treasures. 

Over that sacred meeting we must, as usual, draw 
a veil—it was indeed full of the holiest love, the love 
of God for His children, the love of a mother for her 
defenceless ones. The first raptures past, they .sat 
one on each side of their darling, telling her all their 
budget of news, while bonny Dame Pook busied 
herself in preparing the evening meal for tho.se 
healthy appetites, proclaiming themselves as hungry 
as any shark. It was a long and exciting recital, 
and hungry though they were, they got .so absorbed 
in it that it was but grudgingly they obeyed the 
call to partake of the wholesome, palatable food. For 
this reason the meal was somewhat hurried ; blit during 
its progress they heard a rap at the door, and who 
should be there but the chief of the robber-gang, who 
unable to restrain his impatience any longer, had 
galloped on ahead of his company, in order to prove 
whether his whilom prisoners were as earnest as he 
himself. If he had ever any doubts, his meeting with 
the twins must have dis.sipatcd them for ever. I Ic was 
received*^ with glistening eyes and trembling hands, 
all that the house could produce in the way of 
refreshment was set before him, and altogether, sfj 
Tom reminded him, every effort was made to emulate 
the Divine reception of the prodigal. There is 
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great deal of wicked cant emitted by those, to whom 
the wish is father to the thought about the utter un¬ 
reality of stories like these ; but, thank God, many of' 
us knov^ that the purest, deepest, sweetest joy that 
earth can afford is often tasted by men and women 
who set themselves at any cost to rescue a fellow- 
creature from physical as well as spiritual destruction. 
And why should there be any cant about It? 'Most 
of us know utterly godless men from whom the last 
trace of selfishness seems to be eliminated, whose 
greatest delight is to give, to sec others happy. Is 
it then so hard to believe that among the servants 
of the Man of Galilee, whose chief trait was an 
utter absence of care for self, there should be a like 
sacred pa.ssion, intensified by the Divine source of 
its inspiration ? Now the American critic will tell 
me I am preaching again, and so spoiling the sale of 
my book. Well, if this be preaching, I am, and feel, 
utterly ipipcnitdnt. Furthermore, I would say that 
among communities like tho.se found all over America 
yes, even in spiritual or so-called spiritual a.ssdciations 
whose motto is “ Do unto thy neighbour as thou 
krowest he would do unto you, and do it first,” 
such preaching is, as the doctors would say, specially 
indicated. 

There was great overflowing joy in that humble 
dwelling that night, so much so that sleep would 
hardly come. Yet at daydawn Martin and Tom 
were abroad convening a meeting of the townspeople 
for the purpose of carrying out their promises 
of the previous day. As soon as ah that could be 
collected had met, Tom mounted upon a Irec-stump, 
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and in mt*asiired tones said : “ Brctlircntand friends, 

^ knowing us as ye do, there is no need to protest that 
my brother and 1 will do what we ;iay. So coming 
(Straight to the point, I ask fe to have a cai^ of the 
wives and children of a band of New Forest thieves 
who have sc^far honoured us with their confidence as 
to promise tdat they will follow us to sea under 
the flag of Admiral Blake, giving up their lawless 
life and becoming godly sailors, if only their dear 
and helpless ones may be maintained for the time 
until they are able to send or bring money for their 
keep. Knowing ye of old, men of Lyme, 1 have 
declared that ye will sec to it that none of these 
women and children want, and that if these iiewly 
gathered recruits should fail of their vows 1 will p.i)’. 
Will our words hold good as they have hitherto 
done ? ” 

“They will,” came huskily from^many throats; 
others were too full to sjKMk, hut the sen*j of the 
meeting was manifest. Ihere was no need to take 
a show of hands. Details remained to be settled— 
such as in whose houses the newtomers weic to he 
lodged, the rate of remuneration, etc., hut there w«s 
no controvers)', all were too eager to lielj), having 
received some of the sacred fire of enthusi.isin from 
the twins. 

Hardly had the matter been settled than the news 
ran round that the newcomers had come over L’pl>'mc, 
and would be there anon. Almost all the town turned 
out to meet them. At first the poor folks ueic 
desperately afraid, fearing that they were about to 
be overwhelmed and made to pay for all the illff 
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they had ever done. But their fears ^ere soon 
dispelled at the smiling faces, the willing hands. 
stretched forth for the children, the pleasant words 
of greeting, until like'the entry of soupe welcome 
potentate the visitors swept down the hill into Lyme,' 
and were carried off almost bodily to their/ntertainers’ 
houses to receive such hospitality as tKey had ^never 
known before. Not only so, but every one of them, 
except the children, could not help feeling that their 
reception marked the commencement of a new era 
in their lives, full of hope for the future. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ANOTHER GREAT SEA-KIGHT 

N ever before ill their visits to Lyme, precious 
and profitable as they had all been, had the 
brothers felt such a fulness of delight as was now their 
lot. For not only had they the distinct and unmistak¬ 
able approval of their own consciences, the unlimited 
approbation of Grace, and the hearty co-operation of 
the townsfolk, but they felt with a glow of .satisfaction 
how welcome this small band of recruits would be 
to the admiral. For he had of late been much 
exercised in mind about the obtainmg of,men for 
the service of the fleet. With the c.xten.sion of naval 
operations, and the revival of oversea trade con¬ 
sequent upon the cessation of internecine troubles, 
the number of seamen available grew less, instead <>f 
steadily growing as they had need to if the absolutely 
neeessary demands of the fleet were to be met. There 
was no reserve of seamen, and no training-schools of 
men-of-war’s men except the merchant vessels, which, 
unless the trade of the country just springing up 
again were to be suffered to fall back into ruin, 
must not be depleted of their crews. So the manning 
problem grew‘acute, and was in nowise solved by 
resort tb the press-gang, a hateful method which haA 
«99l 
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largely falley into disuse. But hardly as the problem 
pressed upon Blake, it was nothing to what will 
confront and wcigh^upon our Admiralty should we 
ever be* forced to go to war with our fleet against 
any modern European nation. For while we have 
built up an Army Reserve of a kind, we have done 
nothing for the fleet, which is not m«rely our first, 
but our only line of defence. Alas that*so‘much 
money and talent should be spent upon the ships, 
and the building up of their crews, without which 
they are so much useless metal, be so criminally 
neglected ! So much so that even enthusiastic naval 
volunteers are continually snubbed, even worse than 
military volunteers, which is not saying a little. 

But this, though it needs saying, even if oppor¬ 
tunities must be made to say it, is not in our 
story. 

After a blissful fortnight at Lyme, the twins, full 
of joy and confident anticipations for the future, 
left the little port for Chatham, taking their usual 
affectionate farewell of their ward, and followed by 
the boisterously c.xprcsscd benedictions of the Lyme 
people. Again and again they had made the return 
journey accompanied by willing recruits, but this 
time their company numbered twenty-five, at least 
twice as many men as ever before. For every man 
who had gone from Lyme at the solicitation of the 
brothers, if he returned, spoke so highly of them, 
and of the conditions of things in the fleet generally, 
that there was no difficulty in inducing eager youths 
to believe that the British Navy was• the service for 
riiem, and that there was no surer, more dirdet road 
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to honour, glory, and emolument to be iound in tlic 
kingdom. 

So on a beautiful morning iij the latter part of 
October, w^en the hush of# after-autumn w'as over 
•the land, and the earth seemed to be gathering 
together he;^ internal forces to face the coming winter, 
the brothers and their followers set out for Chatham, 
well mounted, well provisioned, and full of .spirit.s. 
On the third morning they reached their journey’s 
end, to find, to Martin and his brother's intcn.se 
surprise, that a full half of the licet was laid up 
and under repair, as if there could not possibly be 
any more fighting that year, but they soon forgot 
their chagrin on learning that their grand old sliip 
the Triumph, in which they Irad first sailed with 
Blake, was being recommissioned to bear his flag, 
and with the ardour of schoolboys they hastened on 
board. Very graciously did their friend and admiral 
receive them, inquiring personally after m.iBy l.yine 
friends, and warmly congratulating them upon tlie fine 
accession to the ship’s company they had brought 
with them. With that perfect confidence in them 
that he had always shown, he forbore to give theni 
particular instructions, merely informing them of the 
rumours of Van Tromp being at sea with a mighty 
fleet, and of the trouble with Denmark, necessitating 
a further reduction of their already too weak force 
available to meet the great Dutchman burning to 
show his enemies at home that his friends were fully 
justified in restoring him to a jjosition from which 
he should never have been driven, hull well did 
Blake khow that his master and pilot would strain* 
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every nerve *10 get his ship as fit for her arduovis 
service as might be. Fully did he appreciate his 
good fortune in having a pair of such faithful and 
intelligent friends as w%ll as servants,; ^d leaving, 
them to their heavy duties, he returned to London “ 
to point out to the Council of State th^ gravity of 

the situation if their information as tcf the number 

• • 

and size of the enemy’s fleet should be correct. But 
he knew well that it was no fault of theirs, nor ever 
complained of any lack of most loyal support on 
the part of any of his colleagues ashore. None knew 
better than he the immense difficulties of the English 
position, as certainly none faced them with more 
undaunted courage, or more steadfast faith in the 
certainty of a triumphant ending to the great struggle 
in which they were engaged. 

By the middle of November all the exertions of 
which the dockyard authorities and their men had 
been capable had only resulted in the furnishing 
forth of forty-two ships for Blake’s flag, and ^f these 
less than half were fully manned. But still it was 
notorious that, weak in numbers and undermanned 
a# Blake’s fleet was, it was homogeneous as far as 
a fleet can be; the men had that high pride and 
confidence in the admiral and themselves that could 
not contemplate defeat as a possibility—a spirit 
which, though not reducible to statistical expression, 
counts for so very much in war, whether at sea or on 
land. In brief, the English Navy was now an entity, 
as it had never yet been even in the wondrous days 
of Drake. From henceforth it would have to be 
Veckoned with as one of the greatest of all human 
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forces, arid not even the shameful day* of the last 
shameful Stuart could effectually stay its triumphant 
march towards its true goal as keeper of the world’s 
peace. 

So the fleet put to sea, and on the 29th of November 
was at anshor in the Downs, when Van Tromp 
appeared^off tlie Goodwin Sands with ninety vessels 
at his disposal. Blake immediately called a council 
of his officers, about which Hannay finely remarks : 

“ That a council of war never fights is a rule to which 
the whole history of the Parliamentary armies and 
navies is one long exception. Their councils of war 
always did fight.” So the decision to meet the proud 
foe was almost immediately arrived at, and lilake’s , 
fleet weighed and went to sea to fight the overwhelm¬ 
ing force of the enemy. Throughout that night both 
fleets mancEUvred for the weather-gauge in that ham¬ 
pered and dangerous sea-field, and it was not until 
noon of the next day that they came within gun-range 
of each,other. Blake, as was his wont, took his ship 
into the heart of the enemy’s force, but thi.s time 
he was not alone as before in the Resolution.^ He 

was accompanied by the Vanguard and the Victory, 
and the three vessels, surrounded apparently by half 
the Dutch fleet, fought as desperately as usual, aiming 
low, and disregarding entirely the enormous suix-rior- 
ity of their assailants in point of numbers. At last 
the three ships drew clear of their assailants, and, 
as yet not seriously injured, bore down to where two 
of the English ships, the Garland and Bonaventure, 
had flung thentselves, like wolves at the throat of 
a lion, U{»n Van Tromp’s flagship, the Brtdtrodl 
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One on eack side, they grappled her and essayed 
to board. But before they could effect their purpose , 
they were surrounded by the Dutch ships, and simply 
overwhelmed by the tiiasscs of men wljo swarme^ 
on board. An attempt was made by Captain Akson,' 
of the Garland, to blow his ship up, but /t only half 
succeeded. An awful scene of carnage Was witnessed, 
what with the hand-to-hand fighting and the explo¬ 
sion, and scarcely an Englishman survived. They 
died fiercely fighting, and Van Tromp exultantly 
took possession of the two shattered hulls. Down 
came the pitiful darkness, and under its shelter Blake 
retreated into the river, having lost three ships sunk 
and two captured, five in all, after a five hours’ fight 
with more than double his force. 

Now it is that Van Tromp is said to have hoisted 
his flaunting broom, as a sign that he had swept the 
Channel clean of those pestiferous English. But I 
for one, «do not believe the story at all. I believe 
that he was far too brave as well as wise ^ man 
to descend to such a piece of paltry blague, more 
especially as he must have understood better than 
anpy one else how entirely unjustifiable it would be. 
No, I think it is one of those picturesque legends 
that grow up no one knows how, but having no 
foundation in fact. The greater probability is that 
Van Tromp felt very great searchings of heart at 
the cost of his dubious victory, and a feeling of 
sincere thankfulness that the English fleet was so 
weak. And he must have looked forward to the 
future with many serious forebodings. He might 
^ell do so. 
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At honje the news of the battle was,received as, 
knowing the iron temper of the rulers of England 
at that time, we might expect A high sense of satis¬ 
faction pervaded all classes, §nd Blake was sclcinnly 
tanked for his incomparable services to the State. 
At the s^jne time it was resolved that greater 
efforts must J)e made to have a fleet sufficiently 
powetful *to meet the great Armada sent out by 
the Dutch. And so no expense of skill was spared 
to this great end, while Admiral Deane and General 
Monk were ordered to sea, the latter for the first 
time as admiral. Why this last appointment should 
have been made it is hard to see, except on the 
supposition that Blake, finding the ince.ssant .strain 
of his command becoming unbearable, had suggested 
relief of this kind. And this seems the more probable, 
in that Deane was appointed to the I rtuviph as 
a sort of admiral coadjutor, a post he would never 
have been allowed to occupy agaiTist tl^' wishes 
of Blake. No, that great man was becoming very 
war-worn ; in fact, only an iron constitution could 
have borne the immense burden he had been sustain¬ 
ing uncomplainingly for eight years. And it muit 
be remembered that in point of accommodation, or 
any semblance of comfort, he was probably much 
worse off than the skipper of any dirty little 1,000- 
ton tramp to-day, while his sea duties had been 
almost incessant. Not a man in all his ficct but was 
less hardly entreated than he. On the other hand, 
he had no home tics, being unmarried ; his work 
was his life, and, he did not allow it to be distracted 
by any {Political leanings whatever. The heart-* 
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breaking str^e of faction never touched him.. Attempts 
have often been made, but without the slightest 
foundation, to show that he disapproved of the execu-* 
tion of*the King, that, he disagreed with Cromwell 
—that, in short, he was the opposite *bf what h* 
really was, the single-eyed, pure-minded servant of 
God and his country ; but all of th^ have failed 
as ludicrously as they were bound to do. * • 

But, as usual, the chief difficulty was to get men. 
So the Council of State, instead of acting as the naval 
authorities of a later day did—that is, make wholesale 
gaol deliveries and wholesale pressings of unwilling 
men—made more equitable rules of payment both of 
prize-money and pay, and instituted a system of half¬ 
pay to the families of .seamen, which at once became 
popular. It was due to these humane means more than 
any other that the new fleet was manned, and by the 
early part of February was off Portland, seventy 
ships str,ong. That winter the brothers did not get 
home at all. They were far too busily employed, 
at the recommendation of Blake, in superintending 
the refitting of ships at Chatham, and between whiles 
qpiploying all their persuasive powers to get men to 
join.the fleet. Fortunately none of the recruits from 
Lyme had been seriously wounded, and each of them 
was as enthusiastic as the twins themselves, whom 
indeed they almost worshipped. In fact, it is my 
belief that in the generous rules made regarding pay 
and prize-money the influence of Martin and Tom 
may be distinctly traced ; for while the admiral, 
engrossed as he was with many careg, might reason- 
• ably miss such a thought, he would certainly seize 
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upon it and press it forward with al^ his power 
when, or if, presented to his notice by those whom he 
•loved and trusted. 

And now began Blake’s last fight with th® Dutch, 
.ffle fiercesf of all, and one that had almo.st cut 
short that j^reat and useful life. Lying olT Portland 
on Friday, February i8th, 1653, the look-outs of 
the British fleet descried the Dutchman shepherding 
a mighty merchant fleeb of a hundred and fifty 
vessels up the Channel under all plain sail, the mcn- 
of-war numbering over ninety. The wind, being 
on the Dutchman’s starboard (juarter, was most 
favourable for his getting eastward, and distinctly 
unfavourable for Blake getting at him ; and how the 
Englishman’s mouth must have watered at the sight 
of so much wealth to be had for the [iricc of a little 
fighting, while they fretted and fumed at the 
hampering breeze. Moreover, though this was a 
matter which never seems to have troubled Blake, 
his fleet was widely scattered, and coulct by no 
means 4)6 got together .swiftly enough to intercept 
Van Tromp in force. So once again with a dozen 
ships Blake hurled him.scif at the main body of 
the Dutch fleet. This stolid Puritan bouigeois, as 
he has been called, always acted in battle as we 
have been led to suppose only a man like the fiery 
Rupert could act. Another instance of how wrong 
popular judgment generally is. And again the 
daring of the man was its own sufficient justification, 
although, as on a previous occasion, the little .squadron 
of attacking English ships .suffered terribly. But they 
did whai they meant to do: they held the enemy. 
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until the scj.ttered members of the main .fleet drew 
up and took part, so that the fight became general. 
And what a fight it was ! The imagination recoils' 
at the Attempt to visuajise the scene in mid-Channel 
on that winter day, when from daylight to dar^ 
that little company of ships held the ^whole vast 
Dutch fleet with a tenacity only comparable to that 
of a bulldog hanging on to a bear. The^ held 
the Dutchmen until the scfattcred English fleet came 
together and the fight seemed about to become 
general. But the kindly dark shut down and for¬ 
bade further hostilities. It was time. The Triumph 
was .still afloat, her flag was still flying, but her great 
commander, using the word in its popular sense, 
was out of action. Robert Blake’s immunity from 
wounds and disca.se, which had long seemed almost 
miraculous, remembering how recklessly he always 
exposed himself, was broken at last. A huge jagged 
splinter jiad torn his thigh open, and only just spared 
his colleague Deane. A third of the crew were slain, 
or so severely injured as to be past all 'fighting 
again, and Captain Tom Tenfold had lost his right 
leg and left arm. So sedately, one cannot write 
sorrowfully, after such a day’s service as that, the 
Triumph bore up for Portsmouth, leaving the re¬ 
mainder of the work to the rest of the fleet, fresh 
and unwearied from their day of sailing to join in 
the fray. But whatever happened afterwards, here 
is the place to say that the supreme honour of that 
day’s doings belongs to the little squadron that 
grappled with the mighty Dutch ,fleet and would 
' not let it go until night or reinforcements tame. 
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Before £ollo\viiig our heroes, lot us b^ichy notice 
the results of the battle. .Ml night long both Ik-as 
worked slowly up Channel, the great Dutchman 
faithfully looking after his coi^vo\-, and I’enn, k-awson, 
and Monk' as faithfully emleavouring to keep near 
enough to^him to commence the action again at 
the first gleaip of day. And as Saturda)' Tlawned 
the ruTmiTig fight began, and lasted, with scarcely 
any advantage to either side, until ju.st before evening, 
when a great Dutch vessel, a rcar-admiiars llagship, 
struck to Captain Caw'son and was m.ale a prize. 
Saturday night fell (oh, the sUmnes.s of those old 
ships, when with a strong, fair bree/e it took two 
days to get from I’ortland to Calais ! 1, ,uul Sund.iy 
morning broke showing Van Iromp still doggedly 
hanging on to his great convoy. Hut by this time 
the English had become savage at the del.iy, and fell 
upon the retreating Dutchmen with siicli fury that 
soon five frigates of the enemy had iTt en sunken or 
taken. Here, it is said, on dubious autliority, that some 
of the Dutch captains turned tiaiUa. l lu n Adiniial 
Penn, making a trcmend(nis dash, biiist through the 
wavering line of protecting Dutch war-vessels .im^ 
captured fifty merchantmen, which were immediately 
sent on to Portsmouth, in charge <;f pri/.e-crews 
that could be ill spared, but were ready to do any¬ 
thing rather than rciimjuish their hardly won spod. 

Again night fell, Sunday night, for i’emi's great 
deed had been done on the Sunday afternoon. Our 
men spent it in the most strenuous preparation for 
the renewal of the fight on the morrow, the Dutch 
as strenooOsly endeavouriug to cscaix:. Our men 

«4 
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were elate, cjubilant; they were already .reckoning 
up their enormous gain in prize-money from the 
capture of the whoje of the Dutch merchant ships.' 
An urfvvise thing to 4p, in view of the proverbial 
uncertainty of maritime warfare, and yet quite ex-* 
cusable and understandable in the cir>:umstances. 
But they had to do with a great seaman who might 
safely be trusted to do all that, humanly* spbaking, 
could be done for his comrftand, and who had, more¬ 
over, men under him, in charge of both merchantmen 
and men-of-war, whose ability as pilots was of the 
highest possible quality. So it is recorded of him 
that as the darkness closed in he anchored with his 
fleet on the French coast, near Calais, and sent 
orders to all his merchantmen to make the best of 
their way home under cover of the night, while he 
on the morrow would spend all his force in protecting 
their rear. Any one who has ever seen, as I have, 
the waj 4 in wnich the Dutch skippers handle their 
ungainly old frigate-built ships on the Javanese coasts 
amid baffling airs, bewildering currents, and maze¬ 
like reefs, will appreciate to the full the use that 
Jhose grim Hollanders were likely to make of such an 
order. When day broke the enraged English scanned 
the sea for any sign of the Dutch ships. They had 
disappeared, gone beyond capture, and reached 
their port in safety—that is; the remnant of them! 
Still, remembering all the circumstances, it was really 
an exploit to have brought any of them home at all. 
And so ended the fourth naval battle between English 
and Dutch, and the last in which Blake really took 
* part. But whoever has read this nece^arily frag- 
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mentary exceedingly brief pr<!-cis ot those four 
battles will see, and if he love tnitli be comix-llcd 
‘to admit, that they decisively establish the claim of 
the English to be the best s^a-fightcrs of thC world 
at that time. It hath been said, and there is really 
no need to ^rgue the point, that as regards seaman¬ 
ship Blake w^s a child to Van Tromp, yea, even to 
•Penn cftid*Lawson, his own subordinates. Hut what 


of that? We must judge him by hi-, deeds, and they 
were so splendid, so intensely valuable to his countr), 
that we may be forgiven for forgetting his short 
apprenticeship to seafaring, and remembering only 
the use he made of his experience and the assistance 

of those around him who did know. 

Hitherto Blake had moved serenely amid the 


smoke of battle and the stress of his sea-career 
unharmed, and apparently unafTected by any o 
the cruel diseases which in that day were the common 
lot of the seaman. But now that appartmtly^ns work 
against the Dutchman was finished, Nature s arrears 
fell dueTand were pressed for jiaymcnt. ic grave 
almost stoical man laid down under his ugly wound and 
was unable to rally. U i- suiiposcl that he 
cold in it, but the Rreater |itul,aluUty is th.it, from 
UA of aniiseptics, proper nursin,. aiul u, c,.„scr,ue,. 
of the laceration, a sort of blood ,»«somnK h,.,l set m, 
which rendered him helpless for a lone tune. He 
wL landed at Portsmouth, .and we must supix-se 
Itlded as well as could bo, which is no. rayme 
much, for nursing, the mainstay of curative medicine 
rhpn hardly understood or practised at all. 
Cu^ly t'Lsc of us who are a. al. tender-. 
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hearted, or* mean-spirited as some call it, we 'have 
no popularly detailed accounts of what men suf¬ 
fered in those day.^ who were wounded in battle on 
board ^hip. The ama>ing thing is not^that so f^jv 
recovered from serious injuries, but that anybody 
ever recovered at all. For long after a^reat naval 
battle a ship must have been libe a neglected 
slaughter-house, with unnameable horrors of filth and 
stench. And it is no wonder that it was next to 
impossible to get the sailor to believe in the Calvinistic 
Idea of hell. He reasonably enough felt that his 
hell was experienced here below, and that a just 
God would surely, whatever an offender’s crimes 
might be, take into account what he had endured 
on board ship. 

Whatever the cause, it is certain that his wound 
obstinately refused to heal, his health to rally; and 
a month after his landing we read that his doctor 
writes the'Council of State gravely stating that 
his (Blake’s) age made the issue of his recovery 
doubtful. He was then fifty-four. But in fact, as 
Mr. Hannay so beautifully remarks, there was yet 
another reason why Blake’s recovery was so long 
delayed. He was one of the kindest and most 
sympathetic of men, and he knew how many hun¬ 
dreds of his brave followers lay in loathsome dens 
untended, uncared for, with' wounds to which his 
was a mere scratch, perishing hopelessly for lack 
of the commonest necessaries of life—not even a 
drink of fair water or a bit of clean bread ; and, 
horror above all, in many cases the prey of harpies 
' who put a high price upon the smallest* Service to 
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the sufferet until they had robbed him* of his all, 
{ind then flung him out to die in the street. In 
those good old days, of which some are so fond of 
bemoaning. ihr; passing awa^, preparations for war 
were carefully made, everything done that could 
be done in'order that men might slay one another, 
but no^thpught was given to those who should fall, 
yet, unhappily for themselves, not die. No hospitals, 
no organisation, no attempt apparently to provide 
against the inevitable consequences of war. And 
therefore I feel that Mr. Hannay’s remark is most 
abundantly justified, when he says that lllake s 
recovery was hindered by his anguish (.)f soul over 
the sufferings of his men, which he was powerless 


to alleviate. 

The Triumph having been .so terribly knocked 
about, she was perforce handed over to the rc- 
builders for a long time, and her rynaining crew 
who were able to go were paid off. Cons’^cpicntly 
Martin Jiad the great .satisfaction of being able to 
devote all his time and attention to his brother, to 
remove him to a comfortable lodging outside the 
foulnesses of the shipping portion of tlie town, anef 
in every way possible to prepare him for the journey 
to Lyme, whence it was doubtful if he would ever 
return. And, oddly enough, Martin found one part 
of his brain busy with speculations as to how much 
better it would have been for him if only he had 
been maimed instead of Tom. He pictured him¬ 
self, not without any sharp pangs, as ^^r away on 
the sea fighting his country’s battles, while Tom, 
perfectly’sound in health, sound in all but the loss 
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of his limbs* was enjoying the fruits of a \^ell-earncd 
leisure, and, best of all, was enabled to bask in the. 
loving ^smiles of Grace, who would be the more 
intensely sympathetic because of her own» great mis¬ 
fortune. It was a terrible time for him. He was‘ 
torn with conflicting emotions, and offen in the 
night woke suddenly to wonder whethbr h? v^as not 
a murderer in the eyes of,God, because he felt sure 
that he hated his brother. And the worst of it was 
that his brother had done him no wrong. That 
was just it, he felt. If his brother had injured him 
in any way, he would have had the supreme delight 
of forgiving him, which would have gone far to 
mollify the wound he might have received. What 
could he do? Why was he subjected to so fiery 
a trial as this ? How had his love for Grace, which 
he had fancied quite changed in character and be¬ 
come distinctl;^ paternal, so suddenly blazed up again, 
when h(f had believed it all settled long, long ago ? 
Poor Martin, he had not yet learned the lesscyi which 
awaits every one of us: that in the most perfect 
mail, spiritual or material, there are weak spots which 
t)nly reveal themselves when the blow falls. 

Happily, of this mental struggle of Martin’s Tom 
was entirely ignorant. He was perfectly satisfied. 
The loss of his limbs in early middle life troubled 
him not—he felt grateful that he had been spared 
so long amid so many dangers ; felt, too, that pleasant 
sense of having been counted worthy to suffer for 
the cause he deemed holy, and although he would 
not have admitted it, did not let it define itself in 

c « 

his mind, he had also the satisfaction of feeling 
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that his part in the great work was done, and had 
been well done. And he could not help looking 
'forward with a quiet pleasure to happy days spent 
in Lyme in the midst of beloved assofiations, 
“with Grace near to listen to his recounting of past 
heroic deeds at sea, all the storms of life passed 
away, and the golden sunset of a blessed old age 
glowin*g *n mellow splendour before him. And in 
his satisfaction he forgot his sharp pain of body and 
did not think of his brother’s pain of soul. 



CHAPTER XIV 


tom’s release 

I N the early days of April, when the smell of 
spring was in the air, and a few hardy little 
points of green began to show in the hedgerows, 
Martin shipped his brother in a small coaster bound 
for Seaton, whose skipper promised to land the 
brothers at Lyme. Before doing so he had an 
interview with the admiral, who was still very low, 
and, with the natural pessimism of an invalid, showed 
no hope of ever commanding at sea again. He 
spoke vAy freely to Martin, as to an old friend, 
but he gave him clearly to understand thal^in his 
(Blake’s) opinion they would never sail together any 
more. He expressed himself as deeply concerned 
ever Tom’s mishap, and promised that a substantial 
sum should be forwarded to him to supplement his 
savings and preclude the possibility of his ever 
coming to want. And he added : “ But that I dare 
not do so selfish a deed, I would gladly avail myself 
of your services, Martin, as a bodyguard. It would 
seem quite like old times,” he said wistfully. 

“ Admiral Blake,” replied Martin earnestly, “ my 
brother will not need me now, and if he did I could 
"not spend my days in such idleness as tending him 
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would be fior me, when' I can get good, loyal service 
for him in Lyme. Moreover, there be reasons why 
’l do not wish to stay in Lyme ; and, as your honour 
kyows, it would not be easy, for me to get finolhcr 
-command of a merchantman, while service in the 
fleet unde^ another admiral would seem impossible. 
Therefore if your worship will but accept my services 
as of ol(^ it will make me happier than aught else 
could do, and I shall ^till possess the enormous 
privilege of being near the man 1 revere most m 

the world next to my God. 

For all reply Blake put forth his thin hand, which 
met that of Martin’s, and the bargain was sealed. 
Henceforth it was decided that nothing but death 

should part them. 

I do not want to moralise here upon the love 
of man for man. or bcIHlIc the chffcenl o.c of m.u 
for woman by comparing the two )ct an > 
heln savino that of all the hcanllfur thm^s a hotel 

ptherGoShas P--W 

feelingly, for it has cheerfully given 

by men who would, - ^ 

all they possessed-to say hold in 

indeed so mwy j it. Hardly 

bearTo think now of the love I have enjoyed 
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felt, but vwho nevertheless fulfilled in •the most 
superlative degree the Divine command to “love 
one another.” 

So Martin sailed wit]? Tom for Lyme^ feeling ?is 
if he had received a Divine solace for his afflicted' 
mind. He felt all jealous doubts and fears removed, 
and his face fairly shone with the deep joy he had 
within. Ah! he could not have really loved tirace. 

I hear some fair reader saj^. Yes, lady, even more 
than he thought; but according to natural law the 
greater had included the less, and for the time 
being had even over-shadowed it—which thing may 
be a mystery to the female mind, but is none to 
me. However, let us not tread upon such debatable 
ground, but record how Martin, with infinite solicitude, 
after shipping his disabled brother in the ketch, 
attended upon him continually, lest any chance lurch 
of the lively craft should hurt the sorely stricken 
warrior, ^^nd *!^s Martin sat by his side in the dim 
little cabin, Tom drew all sorts of bright plans for 
Martin's future, encouraged thereto by the*bright 
look of perfect content upon his brother’s face. At 
l%st he paused suddenly, saying : “ Dear lad, why 
art so silent? You look happy enough, but have 
naught to say to all I feel compelled to plan for 
thee. What is in thy mind ? ” 

And Martin, smiling gravel/: “ Only this, brother 
Tom: that man proposes and God disposes, and 
even while thou art talking away of what I shall 
do as if my day of service was over, thou knowest 
not that as soon as I have safely •bestowed thee 
at home, I am off to attend upon our belov6d*master, 
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nor ever ^eave him again except for a*brief recess 
occasionally, to visit thee and Grace, till death us 
do part.” And Martin’s smile, was now perfectly 
dazzling. ^ 

" For a little while Tom lay perfectly silent, in 
communi( 5 h with his own thoughts. Then he put 


out his remaining hand towards Martin, and said ; 
“ Dear lad, art right, hast been undoubtedly guided 
of Heaven in this thing. And thou wilt surely reap 
thy reward, beyond all that thou couldst ask or 
think. And—oh! brother dear, 1 am .so glad for 
thee that I would fain weep. How good and pleasant 


hath the Father been to thee and me! Hut there, 

we may not let our feelings overcome us like a 

parcel of women or children. \\’e have sterner work 

before us. Only it is pleasant to yield a little to 

the sweet weaknes.ses of affection now and then, 

and I cannot find that I am less of a man thcicfor. 

Thereafter the twain spe^kc ver>' freeiy one to 

another of their hopes and plans for the future, and 

Martin noted with some surprise, and .some comiiunc- 

tion also, that Tom di<l not ai>pear to set much 

store by the undoubted privilege he \uaild cnj< > t 

seeing Lace every day and all day long, but s,K,ke 

Tf it nonchalantly, .as it it -rc .he .nost ..t.hnary 

thin.* in the world, N’or did this M.l.traet ..ut.ht 
tnini, m rather ath ed thereto, 

from his sense of comfort, but rainei 

for now he felt that indeed he w.rn 

was no lover-like love i.. Tom\ heart left for Graee-- 

only “;f,t\,f'hf,ir::; ^ nea; 

te'telord eomnrandor, could now afford to w..t 
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patiently—for what? Well, he would n»t be too 
introspective, but wait, doing his duty the while, 
and surely all things would work together for good 
to him. • 

And Grace, who had never given any sign that 
she preferred either of the brothers before *the other, 
did not do so now, but gave herself up, as her custom 
was, to the pure contentment of having them near 
her. After her first burst of* sorrow at seeing Tom’s 
mutilation, and her fervently sympathetic condolences, 
she alluded to it no more, but seemed glad to walk 
with him leaning heavily upon her shoulder. But 
again and again she would say, “ How happy, how 
happy am I! Was ever woman so blest, or so 
abundantly repaid for the loss of her hands ? ” And 
really for pure contentment it would have been hard 
to match that tiny household in the kingdom. Every 
need they felt was supplied, they were happy in each 
other’s ccynparl^, yes, happier than anywhere else, 
and over the trio brooded Dame Pook, like some 
docile mother hen with her young brood filling her 
heart with tenderest love. 

^Swiftly the days fled by. Winter melted into 
spring, spring was ripening into summer, and still no 
suipmons had come from the admiral for Martin ; 
only an occasional bit of news that he was slowly 
regaining all his old strength, tfut was devoting it to 
administrative and Parliamentary work, leaving the 
final operations of the Dutch war, the clearing up as 
it were, to his colleagues. Monk, Deane, Penn, and 
Lawson. Then came a letter bidding‘Martin rejoin 
his chief, not for active service, but merfelj^ as a 
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guard in *he river while the bulk of tht fleet under 
.Monk and Deane sought to bring Van Trump to 
battle off the coast. They succeeded on June the 
and ^inflicted so severe a defeat uitm the 
Dutch admiral that it became a rout, lllakc, as 
might be ^pected, could not lie still at anchor when 
there was a chance of doing good service, so he made 
all speed to sea with his eighteen ships, arriving in 
time to join in the purstiit of the scattcrcrl Dutch 
vessels, who were chased right home to their ports. 
During this short cruise it was abundantly evident 
that the admiral’s health was far from established, 
his weakness being exceedingly a])parcnt. M.irtin 
was his very shadow, watching him with almost the 
solicitous care of a mother, and relieving him of 
every possible care and anxiety, l-'or Martin no 
longer held the position of master; he had voluntarily 
relinqui.shed it, and its executive powers, in order 
to be more closely attendant upon Tiis fijicnd and 
hero. ^But in spite of his devotion, the admiral 
drooped, and in little more than a month of cruising 
he was obliged to rcliiKjuish his command, being 
again seriously ill. He returned to his native towy 
for a season, taking Martin with him, for, as he said, 
Martin was now so indispensable to him that Jje 
would as soon think of parting with an arm or a 
leg as of letting his 'faithful hKxlyguard go. And 
doubtless, in addition to the innumerable services 
which Martin .so deftly rendered, his hearty, bright 
companionship must have been a great boon to so 
lonely a man a* the admiral. Without wife or child 
or relative to keep him company, he was now, though* 
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a wonderfuily self-contained man, far tQO ill and 
dependent upon others to be left to merely hireling 
ministrations. Therefore it can hardly be wondered’ 
at that* he should grow to esteem Martin as part 
of himself, and feel tliat God had inSeed been* 
gracious to him in providing him with so/good and 
faithful a servant. ^ 

After a couple of months at Bridgwater,Muring 
which he improved but slowly, Blake returned to 
London. Even in his then poor state of health there 
was much administrative work that he could do 
better than any one else, for no living man had his 
all-round experience of naval matters both ashore 
and afloat, even though many could have been 
found to equal him in probity and industry. The 
Commonwealth was exceptionally fortunate in its 
freedom from drones. And now Martin found him¬ 
self in strange waters indeed. London he knew a 
little in i^s btuter portions, the purlieus of Wapping 
and Shadwell, but his experience of Whitehall \fras 
about to begin. With the ready adaptability'of the 
sailor he soon knew his way about, soon took the 
measure of those parasites which even then, under 
fhe discouragements of so pure a form of Govern¬ 
ment as that of the Commonwealth, hung about great 
m'en’s offices and cultivated the acquaintance of their 
lackeys, in the hope of turning a dishonest penny 
now and then, or crawling into a place they were 
totally unfit for. Of course he was absolutely in¬ 
corruptible ; but, to the disgust of those who, having 
tried bribery, “ boarded him on anottier'-tack,” as he 
.would have said, neither was he simple. Hie native 
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wit stood, him in good stead, and h(» ; often 

tremendously amused when, the stolid look upon his 
'face as he listened to the tempter giving way to a 
broad grin of sheer enjoyment, fie would tclVsuch a 
•one exactly what he thought of him and his errand 
in “straight flung words and few.” The admiral 
reaped much benefit from Martin’s faithful tendance 
in thistieV capacity; for not only was he kept entirely 
free from those gross ann<^ances which troubled even 
his high and serene spirit aforetime, but he had after 
business hours the companionship of a man in whose 
simple, honest company he c<juld take great delight 
and receive much refreshment of soul—a man, more¬ 
over, whom he knew to be absolutely unspoilablc by 
any favours shown him. 

So, for the space of about nine months, Martin and 
his great patron lived this, to them, artificial life, 
realising fully its necessity and importance, but long¬ 
ing to get back to sea again away fnwi t!^> strife of 
tongues, the continual discovery of intrigues against 
the SAte, and all the innumerable dishonesties and 
disheartening discoveries which ajiparently must be 
found at the scat of Government of any nati.m, no 
matter how pure. Occasionally Martin had a budge! 
of news from Lyme, where, to his great satisfaction, 
he heard that the families of his proUiii's, the New 
Foresters, were living* in peace and rough plenty. 
Some of the men had returned, owing to the slacken- 
ing of warlike operations, and had settled down as 
farmers and fishermen ; others \vere still away at sea. 
but all were of.good report for honesty and courage. 
Also the /lews of his brother and Grace was sati»-, 
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factory. Tiiey seemed to be maintaining easily the 
relations of brother and sister, and to devote the 
major part of their thoughts to Martin. Tom indeed’ 
wrote gravely warning JVIartin to beware of the gins 
and pitfalls of city life, and of intercourse with the* 
great ones of earth, knowing, as he said, the innately 
volatile character of his brother. /\.t the which 
Martin was wont to smile hugely, contrasting, as he 
could well do, the great exffcnt of his own knowledge 
of such matters with the meagre acquaintance with 
them possessed by his stolid brother. 

Then, to the admiral’s great relief, no less than 
that of his henchman, came work at sea again. And 
that too in familiar employment, that of policing the 
Channel, chasing and capturing the French privateers 
which preyed, like pirates almost, indiscriminately 
upon any defenceless merchantmen, but of course 
preferred the English to any other. It was an ex¬ 
citing oiyupaTion, and profitable withal, since the 
prize-money was not only liberally shared, but was 
promptly paid, under Blake’s watchful surv^llance. 
But it was undoubtedly severe labour, if not attended 
with such carnage as the actual naval battles had 
been ; and that Blake was able to keep his position 
a{ sea during a whole year, with quite infrequent visits 
to London to see how naval affairs were progressing, 
argues that he had thorouglffy recovered from his 
long .spell of disablement. 

In fact, his duties were sufficient to wear out any 
ordinary man, and certainly would have done so. 
Dockyard activity in England was .very great, for 
•there was every reason to suppose that w& should be 
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attacked FraNe and Spain, in which case there 
was an immediate Risibility of the Dutch stepping 
in to try to recover something of what they had 
lost. And under such conditions it was absolutely 
/leCessary for Blake to keep iil touch with administra¬ 
tive mattejs, from his high, almost absolute, position 
at the Admiralty. He was now admittedly the 
greatest fiavar authority in the country, if not the 
greatest seaman. But under these threatening con¬ 
ditions it is inspiriting to sec what sort of a front 
these Puritan worthies presented to the snarling 
statesmen of the Continent. There was no suggestion 
of humility, no paltering with words. Cromwell’s 
despatches are models of conciseness, clarity, and 
courage. He says what he wants to say in as few 
words as po.ssible, and makes it abundantly obvious 
that he intends having his will, under the good 
Providence of God. I like his demand from Spain 
for free trade with South America, and iJic exemption 
of Englishmen from the operations of the* infernal 
Inquisition. How severe a blow this was to the 
haughty Spaniard may be gathered from the reply 
of the Spanish Ambassador, Don Alonso dc Cardenas, 
“ My master has but two eyes, and you ask hirr^ 
for both.” This amounting to a refusal, Cromwell 
promptly replied by despatching a fleet uneftr 
Admirals Venables and Penn to the Spani.sh Main 
with six thousand troops on board, and Admiral 
Blake for Southern Spain and the Mediterranean 
with five-and-twenty ships. 

But we are getting on too fast. It is necessary 
to pausg a whfte and sec how rapidly the country 

15 
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recovered from its deadly disruption so tl?at it could 
now actually despatch a small army and a powerful 
fleet to attack Spain in her most vulnerable and 
valuable possessions. The briefest consideration of 
such an act so soon after the ending ol the Civil 
War, and a remembrance that it must have weakened 
our coasts in their defensive powe^r, shows what 
manner of men Cromwell and his Councit 6f State 
must have been. And the lesson taught by the 
despatch of these expeditions was not lost upon 
either Holland, P'rance, or Spain. They were ap¬ 
parently too stupefied to attempt any attack upon 
England, but, as if fascinated by the spectacle of this 
Phoenix-like nation dictating to Europe, did practically 
nothing at all. Many glorious periods there are in 
English history, but none more so, none where the 
prestige of P^ngland stood higher, than under Oliver 
Cromwell. I make no apology for any reiteration of 
this gre^t fawt, believing that we need to have it 
dinned into our ears in these lethargic times, Yiot 
lest we forget, but, alas ! because we have so chlpably 
forgotten whence our liberties sprang. 

b'celing sure that all was going well at Lyme, and 
knowing • how indispensable he had become to his 
master, Martin sturdily refused to take any leave at 
all, preferring to remain with and assist, as only he 
could, the admiral in his arduous task. And so it 
came to pass that Martin sailed'with the admiral for 
the longest cruise of his life without saying good-bye 
to those so dear to him, because he loved his master 
almost as much, and because where he felt his duty 
.called him even his home love was not allowed to 
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interfere. ,But bH^re he went he was# abundantly 
certified that all was tvell with thern in Lyme j and 
that they should know how unchanged was his heart 
he^forwarded to them the whole* of his priz»-money 
■and pay before he sailed, not reserving any, since his 
everyday Yieeds were well supplied. When Tom re¬ 
ceived this last letter and remittance he was sitting 
with G?ra*ce and Mrs. Took in their cosy parlour by 
a blazing fire, for it was tiearly mid-winter and very 
cold. And looking up from its perusal, he said to 
Grace : “ Poor lad, I feel as if it was the other half of 
me going down Channel this bitter night. Pray God 
he may have a fine passage. At present there’s a 
leading wind to lie a mid-Channel course, but I don’t 
know where he is.” Grace, watching, as she was 
wont to do, the expressive countenance of Captain 
Tom, noted the far-away look in his eyes, and said, 

“ Tom dear, try and tell me if you can what he would 
be doing if it is his watch on deck nepw.”.^^" Doing, 
my dear. Why, he would be striding, in his fear- 
naught*coat and thick cap, swiftly up and down the 
forepart of the poop of the George, occasionally 
stepping to leeward and giving an eye to the sea- 
outlook on that side. He would not be in charge of* 
the deck, but would feel that the well-being of the 
ship rested upon him—course, sails, conduct of men, 
everything. Yet would his voice be cheery and his 
manner pleasant, as If no care was upon him at all. 
Of course this attitude of his would be sometimes 
different, according as the ship’s officers were good, 
capable men 01; not. But I forget. According to 
what he* tells us, he is now the admiral’s personal 
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attendant, oioing all sorts of priytfxe things for him 
confidentially, and so I may 'be quite wrong. He 
may be seated at the admiral’s table taking his' 
orders «for the morrow^ and utterly unheeding the 
working of the ship going on over his hea'^, since'he* 
was ever one to centre himself upon the work in 
hand.” 

« 

But in neither of his forecasts was Torfi Correct. 
At that moment his brother was writhing in bodily 
agony on the couch in the admiral’s cabin, having 
received a deep and most dangerous stab with a 
long bayonet-like knife. He had been going his 
customary round of the ship after eight bells, to see 
that all was well, and suddenly happened upon a 
fierce quarrel between two newly enlisted men. And 
he had just time to fling himself upon them when 
one struck at the other with a long knife, which 
missed its object, and entered Martin’s side. The 
men wei> clapped in irons, and Martin was conveyed 
to the admiral’s room to have his wound dressed, 
where for a long time he hovered between Hfe and 
death, to the exceeding grief and anxiety of his 
master, who could not help feeling, amidst all his 
solicitude for his dear servant, that he had been of 
late depending too much upon the services of this 
faithful man, and not keeping himself sufficiently free 
from any leaning upon flesiily aid. Thus are we 
constituted, and so are we taught by those who 
should know better, that instead of being full of 
gratitude for these aids to life, we are led to blame 
ourselves for using them as if it were a dishonour 
. to the Provider of them. So, in like tpaamer, we 
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shall heat* parent^ivho grieve over tHfe loss of a 
dear child reproved for making idols of things of 
clay, instead of being sympatl^ised with for their 
gr^e^t sorrow over th^ loss of^ choice gift frdhn God. 
The blindness of priestcraft, however it may label 
itself, makes for the hardening and deadening of the 
Christianas character, instead of the softening and 
broadening influence it should have, and would have 
upon the heart if left to do its gracious work un¬ 
hindered by man’s impious interference. 

Many a fervent prayer for Martin’s recovery went 
up from his shipmates all round the fleet, for he 
was well-beloved, but none, we may be sure, of more 
heartfelt interest than those of the admiral. At last 
those many prayers were answered by Martin’s return 
to the land of sense and interest in .surrounding 
affairs, and the first use he made of his returning 
intelligence was to ask for the man who hatl un¬ 
intentionally stabbed him. The man, *a fcretopman 
whom he knew only as joining the George at Chatham 
with the last shipped crew, came to his side under 
guard, full of penitential remorse. “ My lad,” said 
Martin, “you have been .saved from a great crime^ 
for if 1 had not been there you would doubtless 
have killed your shipmate, and been hung at t^c 
yardarm therefor. For what you have done you 
must suffer punishment, since whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap, and only the coward 
would shirk payment of a lawful debt But I would 
have you know that I have forgiven you freely for 
my pains, and that what punishment you must 
undergo* ik not to gratify any desire of mine, but* 
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because of the law which you ha\^roken. * F'arewell, 
and God help thee to be a better man—brave thou 
art already, I know well.” Next morn the man was 
flogged,* but far less severely •than he would h^e 
been in Nelson’s time for the comparatively venial' 
offence of drunkenness. He bore his punishment like 
a man, admitted its justice, and thenceforward was 

<9 ^ 

a credit to the ship. 

Once Martin had turned the corner he recovered 
very rapidly, and by the time the fleet was about 
to enter the Straits he was able to resume his duties, 
though strictly forbidden by the admiral to exert 
himself. He was intensely interested in the present 
cruise, for it was an entirely new departure for 
England. Hitherto the great middle sea had been 
a bloody battle-ground for all the Italian Republics, 
the French, the Knights of St. John, the Turks, and 
last, but certainly greatest in point of crime, the 
African pJtat^s from Tunis, Barbary, and Algiers, 
who, like the Ishmaelites, their forebears, had their 
hand against every man, and should have had^every 
man’s hand against them. Blake was about to make 
history in a very special sense. He was about to 
teach these everlastingly warring sections of humanity 
that henceforth a new power—making for righteous¬ 
ness and fair-dealing between man and man of 
whatever race—was to be feckoned with in the 
Mediterranean. I do not suggest for one moment 
that Blake was at all conscious of the grandeur of his 
mission, or foresaw the day when his great successor 
would sweep that sea from end to end in his 
^operations against the great European tynaftt He, 
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BJake 7 w£^ just^^^ng that which his •hand found 
to do with all his fnight, with no after thought, 
'except, perhaps, that the ultimate results were in 
the hand of God. So in almost every case* has it 
•been with the really great men of this world—a 
single eye and a willing heart to do their duty, *ind 
for the rest no care. 



CHAPTER XV 


ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE SEA 

I T is, I think, intensely interesting for any Briton 
when considering our position among the nations 
to pause for a while and meditate over the wonderful 
spectacle presented by our command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Calmly, serenely we go on our way, 
dominating that entirely foreign-bounded area of salt 
water, and holding three points in it without paying 
the slightest heed to the snarling and growling 
of every'power interested except Italy, Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus—and it might almost bemadded 
Alexandria—attest the hold of Britain upon the 
Mediterranean; and while there be many among us 
;vho continually advocate our giving up our present 
position there, withdrawing our fleet and leaving the 
Seez Canal to be kept open for us by the good-will 
of France and Russia, and perhaps Germany, no 
thoughtful man can doubt for a, moment that for us 
to do so would mean the death-knell of our oversea 
trade. Besides, it would be a sign of decadence quite 
as easy of interpretation as would have been our 
yielding up South Africa to the foreigli friends of the 
•Boers at the solicitation of those small-minded 
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Englishm^ who d^ot care who is benefited as long 
,as their own country is put in the wrong. 

Not thus thought Cromwell ajid Blake and their 
coadjutor?, Unexhatisted b)*the mighty task*)! free¬ 
ing their country from an abominable yoke at the 
cost of a terrible civil war, and beating back in utter 
defeat J:lje greatest maritime nation in the world at 
the time, these heroic men actually undertook to 
make the might of their country felt in the Mediter¬ 
ranean—so far from any naval base of ours as it was 
then, and so bordered by enemies at once ferocious 
and unscrupulous. It was a grand conception of 
highest statesman.ship, energised also by the highest 
motives, and one would expect all Britons to feel a 
glow of pride in the recollection that from the time 
when Blake first carried the English flag from shore 
to shore of that great inland sea until now wc have 
been there, a paramount power making for peace or 
doing international police-work. 

But^it was fortunate for Cromwell that he had 
such a man as Blake to carry out his wishes. \V isc 
diplomatist, valiant admiral, fearless and devout 
Christian, in whom truth and justice were veritable^ 
passions—no one could have been better fitted to 
deal with the wily schemers and treacherous fyc-s 
of Europe. And especially was Blake fitted to deal 
with the greatest foe,of all, the Romish Church, whose 
dearest wish was to sec this nation of heretics hurled 
from its high estate and doomed to destruction for 
daring to worship God in its own way, and daring too 
to raise its saCrilegious voice against the wholesale 
torturin*g 5 and martyrdoms of the Holy Office on the* 
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Continent iteelf. This one can say ivh’iie fully 
cognisant of the fact that Puritan hands were not 
clean from religious persecutions. The blessed lesson 
of the Master, “ He’that is not against us is for us,” 
had not yet been learned by the Puritans as their ' 
descendants have generally taken it to heart. It is 
indeed one of the la.st lessons learned^ by men who 
profess and call themselves Christians, not to persecute 
those who for any reason cjfnnot see eye to eye with 
them in matters of faith, and to remember that they 
are as likely to be right as their oppressors. Also 
that the most fierce, cruel persecution of Christians 
by Christians has been on questions quite unessential, 
on minor points having no effect upon ethics or 
morals. 

Blake's instructions were quite sufficiently wide in 
their range to afford him that discretion in dealing 
with them that he deserved, but some of them were 
also quite.-'iifinite. He was to keep an eye on 
Spain to see that no help was afforded the Colonies 
acro.ss the Atlantic, which, had Spain been wlTat she 
was during the time of the Armada, would have 
been employment enough for his squadron without 
Imdertaking anything further. But as we were not 
at war with Spain, except as far as her West Indian 
trade was concerned, he was not to attack any 
Spanish ports unless in his judgment it was necessary 
so to do. Such an order may* seem vague in the 
last degree to those who know not how loose were 
international relations in those days, and how many 
things might be done on the high saas by ships of 
j;wo countries to one another without precipitating a 
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ge;ierar>a4- betwe^ those countries. Tken, as if to 
emphasise the fact that though the day of reckoning 
between the Commonwealth and those who had aided 
its ^^emies might be long in coming, it was sure 
to arrive eventually, the Italian prince who had aided 
and abette'd Rupert and Maurice when they fled from 
Blake in 1650^ was now to be brought to account 
and ma^e to pay for his misdoing. 

This necessary duty fiiTished, a great international 
piece of justiciary work was to be taken in hand 
and, if possible, completed, viz. the crushing of the 
infamous pirate hordes on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is an elevating thought— 
remembering that even now British ships are engaged 
in combating the slave trade wherever carried on at 
sea—that so long ago as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and before the conscience of the nation had 
been fully aroused to the iniquity of slave-trading, 
no matter what the colour of the -^r'^ves wcie, 
England should have led the way in a fierce attack 
upon fhe slavers so far from her own shores as the 
northern coast of Africa, and that too for the benefit 
of no one nation in particular, but for all who had 
suffered from the depredations of these wretches.’ 
And embracing all the rest of Blake’s instructions, 
cementing them as it were, was the grand object- 
lesson he was to give to all whom it might concern, 
that from thenceforward the sea-power of England 
was to be one of the greatest factors in the world's 
history. 

Now it is safe to say that never on any of Blake’s 
previous ^voyages had so much enthusiasm been. 
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aroused ambng his men as now/" he naa long ago 
fully established his title to be called a great and, 
fearless Christian leader, and had completely changed 
the character of the British stamen of tljo&e days, 
speaking generally, who had been brought to love 
him for all those high qualities which a Christian 
should possess ; but now in the eyes of his rn^n, who 
placed their own construction upon the meagre reports 
that filtered through to the lower decks of the 
squadron, he loomed gigantic, as the archangel Michael 
going forth to do battle with the devil. The lower 
deck of every ship in the British fleet then rang eves/ 
evening with hideous tales of the cruelties inflicted 
upon hapless Protestants by the cowled fiends of the 
Inquisition, which to an English sailor was .synonymous 
with Spain—and with good reason, for had it not 
been upheld by all the power of Spain, the so-called 
Holy Office could not have existed for a day. Some 
of the mctrl • could show hideous scars of torture 
they had undergone ; many had lost dear ones by 
burning at the stake, by all kinds of unthinkable 
cruelties inflicted upon them in the name of the 
gentle Saviour who went about healing and blessing 
the people ; and others spake with bated breath of 
gontle maidens and little children done to death with 
lingering agonies for the glorious upholding of Holy 
Church ! 

Blake, in the eyes of his men, was going to put 
an end to all these horrors. Not only so, he was to 
exact vengeance for them, reparation where possible, 
and stretch out the strong arm of England to save 
Guch, whether of our race or not, as were stilf in the 
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povver*^ the Ma.:of Sin. Beside this, the purely 
mercenary incentive—namely, the heaps of prize- 
’money to be gained by the intercepting of the plate 
ships, the galleons bearing treasure from New Spain— 
wart/flJTfted a small thing, ^o high was the feeling 
of religioas fervour in the fleet. There was also, but 
in a minor degree, enthusiasm over the rumour that 
the Al^rine f^irates were to be destroyed, for here 
again many a sailor had personal rcmihiscences to 
give of miseries endured at the hands of these 
ruthless Moors. Yet high as the feeling ran against 
them, there was always the saving clause inserted, 
tikat they were savages professing a savage creed 
and only acting conscientiously according to its 
dictates. They were therefore not nearly so much 
to blame as these so-called Christians professing to 
worship a God of love and blasphemously maiming 
and slaying all those upon whom they could lay 
hands who did not profess agrcemen4,jvith them, 
alleging all the while that they were doing God’s 
service. I was much interested .some time ago, when 
cro-ssing the Atlantic in the company of a missionary 
priest of the -Romish Church, to hear his defence of 
that Church. He did not attempt to deny or palliattf 
the abominable cruelties perpetrated by the Inquisi¬ 
tion, the Jesuits, and the mediajval Topes. Tie 
admitted nearly all the nameless atrocities committed 
during the Spanish war with Holland. But he stoutly 
insisted that they were not the work of the Church 
as a Church. They were, he said, the work of in¬ 
dividuals or societies in defiance of the Church’s 
teachiqgj and even the Popes, who were of course 
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infallible, c«uld, according to him, in some ,m0terious 
way become fallible as far as the doing of evil deeds 
was concerned. But I shrewdly suspect that all this 
was b«t for the purposes of, argument. And as 
argument, serious argument, that is, I felFsure, as- 
I told him, that it would not hold water for one 
instant. 

So with this great wave of fervour among his 
crews, Blake swept proudlj' through the Straits to 
begin his great work. And first he sailed north 1«o 
Leghorn, where he anchored and presented his bill. 
The Duke of Tuscany was naturally unwilling to 
fined for showing hospitality to Rupert more thUn 
four years before and incidentally turning an honest, 
or dishonest, penny by purchasing his prizes from 
him. He pleaded ignorance of the issues at stake, 
and asked how he could be expected to know the 
difference between one political party in England 
and anothAT- But he had to deal with a man who 
would have treated Machiavelli himself as the cutlass¬ 
armed English blue-jacket treated the French 'inattre 
d’armes on the sands at Boulogne. By sheer strength 
of arm and headlong courage he beat down the 
"Frenchman’s guard, and after about ten seconds left 
him with a cloven skull, to the lamentations of his 
comrades, who cursed the English ruffian for dis¬ 
regarding the finesse of the game. Blake, with his 
downright, dense honesty, his single purpose, and 
perfect straightforwardness, could not be imposed 
upon by any Continental diplomatist however ac¬ 
complished, and he cut short the conference by a 
jthreat to bombard Leghorn within twenty-f^ur hours 
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if tiie irmiipy were not paid. Then the ^uke played 
his trump card, the Pope. He said that he could 
not possibly pay all that Blake demanded, for the 
suf ficient re ason that jje had not got it ; and, moreover, 
•as {^!xfy thousand ducats worth of the plunder, the 
Pope had' bought it and not he. That was enough. 
Blake immediately agreed to take what was offered, 
and at^ce sailed for Civita Vecchia, whence he sent 
messengers to apprise thft Pope of his demand. If, 
he added, the money were not paid forthwith, he 
would come to Rome and fetch it himself. It is 
^jleasant to add that the money was paid almost 
irr^ediately, and, still more curious to note, that 
it is the only sum of money on record ever paid by 
the Sacred College to this country as a Protestant 
institution. Of course the sailors in the fleet were 
profoundly disappointed. They had reckoned on 
the Pope’s obstinacy, and would have been overjoyed 
at the order to bombard Rome and sack<'<-»afterwards 
in emulation of the Goths. 

But •that pleasure was denied them, the rulers of 
the Eternal City being wiser in their generation than 
their pagan predecessors. This duty done, and well 
done, Blake remained on the coast for a season aiding 
with the silent menace of his fleet the neg.otiations 
which were proceeding between the Council of State 
at home and the representatives of those States which 
owed allegiance to the Pope, for the amelioration of 
the condition of Protestant sufferers in their midst. 
And moreover the English admiral was doing his 
country signal service in another way. While we 
were at war with Holland, a Captain Badiley in charge , 
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of a few s^ips was blockaded by the Com¬ 

modore Van Galen in Leghorn for some time, and 
one of his vessels, the PJuenix, was captured. The 
Englisji recaptured her, and then, to their infinite 
dismay and disgust, th^* Duke of Tuscany't:...7rp Jled 
them to put to sea. In vain did they represent to 
him that he was violating his neutrality by so doing, 
and that he was practically condemning them all to 
destruction, from the paucity of their numbers as 
compared with the Dutch. He, having been either 
bribed or threatened by Van Galen, and believing 
the Dutch to be masters of the sea, made answer that 
the violation of neutrality was theirs, not his, ^nd 
that go they must. They did go, and were crushed 
by superior forces. Now this kind of thing had to 
stop, and Blake’s mission was to stop it. How he 
succeeded is a matter of history, and no doubt, though 
so long after. Nelson often reaped the benefit of 
Blake’s work upon the Western Italian littoral. 

In this campaign Martin found the greatest delight 
of his life. For, deeply imbued with Prote3,tantism 
and toleration as he was, he hated the cruelties and 
oppressions of the Romish Church with a most 
vigorous hatred. Also, Englishman as he was, he 
detested the grossly dishonest and underhand methods 
pursued by the Latin powers of Europe with a hatred 
tinged with loathing. And as coil after coil of the 
tangled skein they wove with intent to cajole or de¬ 
ceive his master was roughly cut through or unwound, 
Martin, who by virtue of his position was cognisant 
of it all, was supremely delighted, and felt more than 
ever satisfied of the Divine character of thf mission 
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they carrying out. In a lesser degrge the men 
were also delighted. Secrets are almost impossible 
to keep on board ship. They seem to ooze through 
one’s skin, and I have often wondered to fin^ with 
.^haTTopIUity any item of rffews runs from man to 
man untih every soul on board is seised of the in¬ 
formation. I will guarantee that should the sentry 
outside*S;he caf)tain’s cabin on board, say, a first- 
class battleship of i5,ooo»tons, overhear an important 
pi|;ce of news, in less than fifteen minutes it w'ould 
be the property of the seven or eight hundred men 
comprising the ship’s company, and that too without 
an^ conscious attempt or desire to spread it. From 
the stokers at the bottom of the ship to the men in 
the fighting tops, all would be discussing it within the 
time mentioned except perhaps the quartermaster at 
the con and the man at the wheel, whose work is far 
too onerous to admit of any such distraction as the 
passing on of items of news. In consequf’jj.ce of this 
exalted feeling, the cruise of the English around the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily really partook of the nature 
of a triumphal progress. Everywhere they went they 
found the same surprise at their advent, the same 
curiosity and subsequent scepticism as to their 
motives, the same readiness to fall in with the 
admiral’s views. Apparently, that is ; but, of course, 
to trust to th^ word of any Continental representative 
whatever in those days would have been the height 
of folly. It is not much better now 

Still, such was the alarm and surprise with which 
tfiis new departurje of the mysterious island Power was 
viewed tl\iat diplomacy was for a while nonplussed, 

• 16 
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and BlakeV straightforward representations }y^e per¬ 
force assessed at their face value. Therefore when 
with the sublime audacity of truth and honesty he 
applied to the Spanish viceroy of Sicily for water 
and provisions, on the ground that he wa^‘'A'ifli\it to 
do a work which would benefit all Eurof?e, he was 
granted his request as if the two nations had been 
upon the most friendly terms instead of'^being to 
all intents and purposes iit war. But it must be 
admitted, while giving the Viceroy of Sicily full 
credit for his manly action, that any European 
representative in the Mediterranean could not have 
been ignorant of the value or necessity of the wffirk 
which Blake was about to undertake, although he 
might and probably would be sceptical of his in¬ 
tentions to carry out his avowed object honourably. 
So it came about that the great English admiral 
obtained the supplies which he needed, and went 
on his mb-eion of mercy. 

Here I feel that it is absolutely necessary for. me 
to make a short digression. In spite of the fact 
that so much has been written about the doings 
of the Barbary Rovers; notwithstanding the fact 
that almost every English child of reading years will 
at once recall the Rover of Sallee who captured poor 
Robinson Crusoe and from whom he made his escape 
in company with the boy Xury, we have generally 
grown so absorbed in other 'interests, so satisfied 
with the secure state of sea-traffic to-day, that we 
are apt to forget how terrible was often the fate 
of our countrymen who went trading in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and happened to get within reach ,of one of 
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those ei^snjies of the human race, the Mocftish pirates. 
It was brought very vividly to my mind a couple 
of years ago when I was a guest of Sir E’dmund 
Verney at Claydon., In showing me his ti^asures 
we c^V’to a full-length portrait of a very handsome 
man in hlack armour, who, Sir Edmund told me, 
was a Sir Francis Verney. Tiring of the peacefully 
monotonous life of a Buckinghamshire squire, he went 
to sea, and in some mysterious way drifted into the 
position of a Moorish pirate commander. Probably 
he was captured by Moorish corsairs, and being of 
somewhat reckless and unscrupulous disposition, 
judged it better to command a pirate galley than 
to be chained to the oar on the lower deck amid 
all the unnameable horrors of that employment. 
History does not tell us that; we only know that 
this Bucks squire dropped his bucolics and became 
one of the fiercest and most unscrupulous of all the 
Mediterranean corsairs—he and a navaf renegade 
from the same old country, named Ward. But we 
must fiot dwell upon this exceptional lapse from 
the national Ivonour too much, as if we were the 
only ■ European people who furni.shed leaders to 
those enemies of the human race, the pirates of 
Northern Africa. They were officered by renegades 
from every European nation, themselves being seldom 
able to furnish men fil: to command. They could, 
and would, and did fi*ght, but could not lead, wanting 
the intelligence and the coolness nece.ssary. It is 
^ shameful thing to have to admit, but it is true, 
that nearly all the horrors of piracy have been per¬ 
petrated .under the leadership of Europeans. Even 
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the unraendonable atrocities of the China 6(fa pirates 
have almost all been carried on under the leadership 
of Portuguese. 

But *to return. Had, Verney, Ward, f'heir 
coadjutors been content to be merely ^hieves of 
merchandise, the iniquity would not have been so 
great. But their chief, their main qbject, ^as the 
theft of men and women and children of European 
rearing, who were handed over to the absolutely 
conscienceless Arabs and exposed naked in the 
market-places of Algiers and Tunis to be sold for 
what they would fetch. So far had these renegade., 
fallen that they could behold such abomlnatidis 
unmoved. No ship was safe, except a man-of-war, 
that ventured down the Mediterranean. Did the 
wind but fall, surely there would appear upon the 
horizon, like some overgrown beetle, a long snaky 
craft propelled by a hundred oars, at each of which 
two or thfCe hapless white men would be chained 
naked and compelled to tug at their unwieldy beam 
of wood under the lash of some gigantic negro task¬ 
master who took a fiendish delight -in scoring the 
backs of the white slaves and hearing their agonised 
* groans. From this terror of the sea the only escape 
Uy in the springing up of a strong breeze, enabling 
the hunted trader to carry on all sail and soon 
distance her pursuer. But in most cases the galley 
ranged alongside, the peaceful merchantman was 
boarded by a howling mob of the worst of human 
beings, men from whom every good trait of humanityv 
had departed, and in a few minutes all her crew were 
. prisoners, her cargo, if valuable, was transfffred, and 
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she was Set on fire. Then, with clamorous rejoicings, 
the ruffians would start for their headquarters to 
convert their horrible plunder into money, squander 
it, atid,st|irt afresh for anotlKjr bloodthirsty campaign 

“of the same kind. 

% 

And not only did these scourges ^of the sea prey 
upon passing sjiips, but growing bolder they dared to 
attack towns and carry off the inhabitants, since to 
the filthy Moors human beings were the most desirable 
form of merchandise. Indeed it is on record that 
one deep-dyed but daring villain actually landed at 
:nd plundered Baltimore on the south coast of 
Ir Jand. Only to think of the sum total of misery 
caused by these villains makes one sick at heart. Of 
the thousands of hapless men and women and children 
suddenly haled to a fate worse than death—to re¬ 
member that, apart from the general feeling of 
insecurity for property and life that obtained in those 
good old days, there could be no prei/ionition of 
a ‘terrible fate like that, makes one profoundly 
gratefi!!, if the capacity for gratitude be not entirely 
dead that the good old days arc gone never to 
return. Few indeed were the families who, having 
relatives at sea in those days, could not tell some 
harrowing tale of loved ones held in bondage in 
Algiers or Tunis, of impossible demands made for 
ransom, accompanied ^y impassioned appeals from 
the enslaved for some effort to be made to release 
them from their awful slavery. 

^ And now came, like some Heaven-appointed de¬ 
liverer, a stolid, unimaginative Englishman, armed 
with a perfect sense of Divine justice as with a panoply, 
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of proof, and prepared to de^ a death-blow to the 
whole accursed, system of slavery upon the North. 
African coast, to be in one sense a universal bene- 
factor—not for any hope of a toward, but bemms it 
was a good thing to do. Fresh from the attack upon 
the Hydra of Rome, he came to the assault upon 
the Cerberus of Algerian and Tunisian.and B^barian 
piracy, and all Europe looked on with silent amaze¬ 
ment as he did so. For they, the Continental folk, 
had long acquiesced in the present state of affairs, 
deeming them incapable of alteration, and only 
making feeble and half-hearted remonstrances when 
some hapless town upon their coasts was sacked ai'jd 
its inhabitants carried off or held to ransom. Yet 
such is the inherent depravity of mankind in certain 
directions that I doubt very much whether any one 
of those nations about to be benefited by the entirely 
philanthropic action of England did not hate us 
more bitterTy than ever because of our taking such 
action. How dare we thus expose their wetness, 
and flauntingly advertise our own altruistic strength ? 
A crime impossible to pardon, nay, one that never 
has been pardoned. It is a sad truth, that the reason 
why Britain is so hated among the nations to-day 
is»not because of her faults, but because of her 
virtues. By becoming the chagipion of the oppressed 
everywhere, by setting an exampje of free'dom among 
her own people that is gall and wormwood even to 
such flauntingly free republics aS America and France, 
she has aroused a feeling ef hatred against her that' 
can only be quenched by her ruin.* But she will 
•pot be ryined. Her work is not yet dor>c*, It is 







ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE S^A 

proceeding the ol<L lines, making 

,of mankind^ jEhe adrift of 

superstition,'-of ^Ikarism, of tyranny oi 
and until sdine Station ari^ fit tp take 
Britain lyiU iendure. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE DOWNFALL OF* THE CORSAIRS 

I T is on record that there was always a goodly 
number of English slaves in those North African , 
ports, usually from two to three hundred. And since 
they were held to ransom, every facility was given 
for news of them to reach their bereaved ones, who 
if they were poor had then an added anguish, that 
of knowing the plight of those dear to them and 
being unable in any way to help them out of it. 
A lurid commentary upon what was then the ordinary 
every-day occurrence of life is supplied by the fact 
that there existed until quite recently a (Aiarity 
known as “ Smith’s Poor Kindred,” whose object was 
to supply funds for the ransom of Englishmen held 
•in bondage by these bestial pirates. We read that 
di^ring the reign of the Maiden Queen, when 
Englishmen had made their name to be dreaded in 
many seas, and there first began to Joom up a 
probability that these Islands of’ours would yet play 
a great part in the maritime history of the world, 
“negotiations” were carried on between these bar-^ 
barous potentates and ourselves for.the release of 
.poor English slaves. James Stuart actually sent a 

348 
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but, «Ls might be expected of such*a monarch 
and such a period, the time of collapse after the 
"Elizabethan era, it only covered itself with ridicule 
and did ^lot freV ong slave. Of course in Ctiarles’s 
time nothing was done. The Martyr King was ever 
too busy establishing the Divine right of kings to 
devote any time to the redressing of subjects’ wrongs. 

It seems almost incomprehensible to-day that evW 
in Cromwell's times and* with the fleet under Blake, 
that was apparently ready to defy all the maritime 
nations of the earth combined, there should have 
been any suggestion of negotiations between a 
CJiristian power and such an utterly abominable 
State as any one of the North African States was. 
Yet it is true. These Barbary pirates had succeeded 
in impressing the whole of the civilised world with 
a sense of their awful power—succeeded so well too 
that even the Council of State of the Commonwealth 
had commissioned Blake to try all the intricacies 
of negotiation first (fancy trying negotiation with 
such \n unspeakably atrocious barbarian as the 
Dey of Algiers !) before proceeding to stern measures. 
And yet I do not know. Have we not to-day a 
similar state of affairs obtaining? Do we not 
endeavour to negotiate with the Sultan of Turkey, 
a barbarous savage if ever one lived, speaking to 
him in the language of diplomacy, and gently 
suggesting to him that it might be as well if he 
would endeavour to restrain his zealous Kurdish 

brigands from slaying, from torturing, from-? But 

the pen may not put into words the methods of 
Turkish suasion. And he, the unspeakable one. 
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smiles grimly and orders one of his Westerh-educated 
secretaries to make suitable reply. What then can 
we say to the Council who asked Blake to negotiate 
with tlfb Dey of Tunis ? , . 

Fortunately Blake was not at all likely, to place ‘ 
any restricted interpretation upon his powers. Truly 
he knew well that slavery was looked upon,^ as a 
venial offence against the laws of God and man. 
Full well he understood how unclean were Britain’s 
hands on this very question, and how no one couW 
as yet be found to look upon slavery in its right 
light. But that did not matter one jot to Blake or* 
his men. Here was an outrage upon Britons and 
Europeans perpetrated by the followers of the thrice 
accursed Mahound with impunity for many years, 
and his great soul fretted at being asked to negotiate 
at all. Therefore it needs no stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion to suppose that he was glad in a sombre fashion 
when his demands upon the Dey of Tunis were 
refused with ap insolent effusiveness characteristic 
of the Mussulman, who was fully assured of the 
superiority of any Moslem over any Giaour dog. 
It gave him the opportunity for which he had been 
• longing, an opportunity which any Christian warrior 
0 ^ those days would have given much to obtain, 
of dealing suitable chastisement to the most accursed 
infidel. 

And yet Blake’s approach to this Mussulman 
potentate was suave and pacific in the extreme. He 
came as a visitor prepared to purchase those two, 
staple needs of the seaman, bread «nd water, but 
talso fully assured that but for his bein^ in too 
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formidable^a force to attack he would no? have been 
allowed to be in the harbour one hour unmolested, 
and that in any case his reasonable requests would 
be rejecUd' with evory posable epithet of sJorn of 
which thQ copious Arabic vocabulary was capable. 
He was not in any wise disappointed. But for all 
rejoinder, we qre told, he remarked that bread and 
water were the common heritage of humanity. Then 
finding, as he was assured he would, that the Dey 
afld his advisers were impregnable to reason or any 
other form of argument but the ultimate one of all, 
he sent a warning to him to look well to his forts 
and fighting-vessels. 

Those who cast doubt upon the historic assertion 
that Blake did try to awaken some human sentiment 
in the breasts of the Dey and his advisers by 
reminding them of the elementary qualities of bread 
and water, and the right of all humanity to partake 
of these rights, must either forgo their contention 
upon this head or else give up th^ assertion that 
Blake gave the Dey warning of his intention to 
enforce his claim. Only the man who could say 
the former would do the latter. A less scrupulous, 
more astute man would have drawn off .silently and * 
begun his bombardment, deeming it utter folly ,^0 
warn an enemy of the human race of his intention. 
And I do* not knjw that public opinion to-day 
would have greatly condemned him for so doing. It 
has, however, been at once our weakness and our 
strength that we have endeavoured to fight the 
unscrupulous \tith the weapons of scrupulousness, 
ftn4 occasionally, but not often, we have reaped a* 
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decided ad\ 7 antage thereby, since our opponents cou'd 
not, would not believe that' any foe would be so_ 
foolish as to tell them the truth, and were convinced 
that oftr transparently ^simple, statements, were in 
reality deeply diplomatic and framed with intent to 
deceive. 

In the latter end of March, then, Admiral ^Blake, 
having exhausted the resources of reason, drew off 
with his fleet to arrange matters. He knew full well 
that he would have no holiday task before him. A 
glance at a good atlas will show how difficult any 
sailing-fleet must find an attack upon Tunis (the» 
ancient Carthage) to be, even if, as was most unlikeU^, 
the wind should change at the proper time. The 
city, highly fortified, lies at the bottom of a triangular¬ 
shaped bay whose seaward points are Cape Bon to 
the east and the wonderful harbour of Bizerta on the 
west. And before a fleet could get at Tunis with 
hostile intentions there was first Porto Farina, on the 
Cape of that name, stretching out a long arm ifito 
the bay from the west, and, farther in still, Goletta, 
with its vast fortress ready to dispute the entrance 
with any mariner fool enough to fancy that he could 
attack a Mussulman stronghold. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say that each of these places was 
strongly garrisoned with an entirely piratical horde, 
entirely convinced of their Divine commission to prey 
upon the infidel, enslave him or slay him, whichever 
paid the best. Consequently Blake’s action in making 
every preparation that caution could dictate for his_ 
great enterprise was entirely commeedable, although 
it must have seemed to the superficial observers of 
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the Dey tliat he had repented him of hte challenge 
and had sneaked away, wisely enough. 

But it has been suggested, and I am willing to 
leave it sp, that Blake had in hi.*? mind the swzerain 
of Tunis, the Sultan of Tuftcey, whose countenance 
withdrawn from our traders in the Levant would 
mean a very serious loss to them. The Sultan might 
be offended by a bombardment of Tunis ; a peaceful 
blockade of the port wauld not trouble him. So it 
is»supposed. Personally I do not believe, first, that 
either Blake or Cromwell would have considered the 
Sultan of Turkey for one moment where right was to 
b^ done, and secondly, I am sure that if they had 
done so Tunis would never have been bombarded at 
all. At any rate it seems to be fairly well established 
that Blake, having detached a few ships to keep an 
eye upon Tunis, sailed for Sardinia, quite close at 
hand, there to re-provision and water, both of which 
essentials had been denied him at Tunis. Mean¬ 
while his watching squadron would keep him seised 
of all tfie news of interest to him. * 

He returned on the first of April to find that .so 
far from the Dey being at all overawed or rendered 
timorous by this ominous delay, he was more arrogant 
and obstinate than before ; and thus his belief from 
the first that strong measures would be neccssaf^ 
to convince .this haughty savage of his great error 
was confirmed. The* time for negotiation was past, 
and that for decisive action had come. Op the 
morning of April 4th the fleet sailed into the classic 
*bay in two squa^lrons, the object of their attack being 
Farina with its heavy batteries, and in addition 
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the Dey’s nine pirate cruisers moored clos^ under the 
guns of the fort ready to aid in the cannonade. But 
if the Tunisians had calculated that this bold front of 
theirs would have the effect of daunting their coming 
foes, they must have felf that they had been wofully 
deceived, as in perfect order, quietly as If on an 
ordinary parade 'review, ship after ship sailed right 
up to within musket shot of the * batteries, and 
anchored each in her allotted position. Truly, as 
Clarendon says, “ He (Blake) was the first man wlw) 
brought the ships to contemn castles on shore, which 
had been thought ever very formidable, and were 
discovered by him to make a noise only and to 
fright those who could rarely be hurt by them.” 

But really this action on the part of Blake was 
characteristic of Puritan warfare all round. Having 
done all that reason and prudence and ability could 
prompt them to do, they went straight for their enemy 
with perfect confidence, since they believed that they 
fought under the immediate protection of God. This, 
allied to their iifnately military qualities, accounts for 
their wonderful successes on land ; while at sea a 
third factor came into play—the unquestionable 
, genius for naval warfare possessed by the race. Still 
we must never forget that some man must lead the 
wSy, no matter what his training and qualifications 
may be, and it should not at»all modify our praise 
and appreciation of Blake that bis environment was 
entirely favourable to his development upon the lines in 
which he excelled. 

So the ships took up their allotted^ positions, and ' 
v^hen all was ready opened fire upon the jdevoted 

t 
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fort and tl^ vessels supposed to be protected by it. 
Meanwhile a constant .cannonade from the fort and 
‘the pirate ships had been carried on, but with scarcely 
any effect, the aim of the Tunisian gunners, iiaim it 
could be called, being so \^ry bad. Nevertheless, 
good or bad, it was equally unheeded by the English 
ships, who, reserving their fire untih ready, then re¬ 
plied *With su(!h terrible effect that the forts were 
completely battered to pieces, and the armed piers or 
rtiples hammered out of existence. One thing in aid 
of the good cause must not be forgotten : the sea- 
breeze, or wind blowing shoreward, which had brought 
the ships in so steadily, still blew, wafting the dense 
clouds of smoke belched forth by the Moslem guns 
back upon the gunners, who thus were unable to 
make any pretence at aim at all. At last the fire 
from the shore ceased entirely, no gun being left to 
answer. And the terrible English, leaving their 
cannon, lowered their boats, grasped their boarding- 
weapons and rushed upon the pirate ships full of 
the desire of righteous vengeance, ft was no longer 
a battle; it was a rout. From the quarter-deck of 
the George, the admiral, closely attended by his 
faithful Martin, watched with grave satisfaction the 
onslaught made by his brave fellows upon ship after 
ship manned by the unhallowed scum of all tfte 
Mediterranean ports; «aw them driven overside pell- 
mell, heard the explosions as magazine after magazine 
blew up, and at last, with a great sigh of relief, noted 
his flotilla returning, leaving behind them nine 
furiously blazing hulks to show the completeness of 
their just execution. 
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When aR had returned, and the muster-rolls were 
called, it was found that this- great deed had been 
done with scarcely any loss to the English fleet. A' 
service of thanksgiving was injmediately held, and 
we may be sure that no man who was able to attend 
failed to do so. It was an occasion to move the most 
hardened and bring him to believe that God did rule. 
Then, when all was ready, the fleet got under way 
and returned to sea as it dame, almost unscathed, 
with every man on board of every ship full of high 
satisfaction. Yes, even those who had died, only 
twenty-five in all, we may be permitted to think, 
were quite satisfied to have given the highest price 
of all and to have received full value. 

I make no apology for quoting a portion of the 
admiral’s letter giving an account of the action to 
the Lord Protector, since it affords us a photographic 
glimpse of Blake’s mind. “ It was resolved at a 
council of war to endeavour the firing of their ships 
at Porto Farina. The better to effect the same we drew 
off again and sailed to Trapani (in Sicily) that they 
might be the more sure. After a stay of some days 
there we set sail back for Porto Farina, where we 
arrived the third instant in the afternoon, and met 
again at council of war, at which it was resolved by 
thl^ permission of God to put in execution our former 
intentions. Accordingly, nex^ morning, very early, 
we entered with the fleet intd the harbour, and 
anchored before their castles, the Lord being pleased 
to favour us with a gentle gale off the sea, which 
cast all the smoke upon them and rnade our work 
the more easy ; for after some hours’ dispute, we set 
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on fire allj their ships, which were nine’in number, 
and, the same favourable wind still continuing, we 
•retreated out again into the Roads. We had twenty- 
five men slain and about forty hurt, with very little 
other loss. We are even nbw setting sail to go to 
Algiers, that being the only place that can afford us 
a considerable supply of bread and flesh if they will.’' 

Thh> I think affords us, as I said, a glimpse into 
the homely mind of the great admiral, and his in¬ 
variable way of accounting for all success by attri¬ 
buting it to the direct intervention of Almighty God. 
But I should be doing my faithful friends but poor 
service if I did not here reproduce a letter of Martin’s 
tef his brother and Grace, forwarded by a swift frigate 
which returned to England bearing despatches from 
the admiral and letters froha the fleet generally— 
another innovation. I translate and respell because, 
after all, dictation and spelling are largely matters of 
the day, and it is poor sport mocking at the quaint 
orthography and orthoepy of our forebears. 

• 

“Dear Brother Tom and Sister Grace, 

“ Much as I would be with you at Lyme, 
I would not have bartered this present cruise for 
aught the world could give. For behold, the Lord 
hath given us the pre-eminence over all peoples, 

■ insomuch that wherefer we went princes and 
'potentates of whatsoever magnitude did humbly bow 
themselves before our dear admiral and await with 
bated breath his commands. Yea, even the Man 
of Sin, whom we have been led to regard as so 
full of pride and power, was fain to give quick heed 

17 
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to our denfknds lest a worst thing befell him; and 
so we bore away with us from Civita Vecchia much 
coined gold, tribute from the Pope, of all men born.' 
Where* now, I wonder, is his boast that he taketh 
tribute of all the sons* of men and giveth none? 
And afterwards, ranging from port to port along the 
coasts thereabouts, we were everywhere received as if 
we bore monarchs on a visit. The 'royalties* came 
bearing gifts and uttering mighty words of praise and 
civility—for in sooth they had rather we were gone, 
so far had our fame preceded us. Oh, Tom, shouldst 
have been there, lad, ’twould have given thee most 
exquisite delight to see how the wickedness that had 
ruled so long fell pro.strate before the feet of a plain, 
good man. Moreover this was but the beginning of 
our triumphs. You know well, Tom, albeit Grace 
does not, of the scourge which the Algerian corsairs 
have been to the world generally. Well, our master, 
whether by instructions from home or by the working 
of his own great mind I know not, ordered that-we 
should to Tunl^ to teach these enemies of mankind 
a lesson they might not readily forget. So it befell 
that in March we sailed for Tunis and there certain 
preliminary questionings and answers passed between 
us and them, of the which I say nothing, being, as 
tKou knowest, in somewhat confidential relations to 
the admiral. However, all was of no avail, and so it 
came about that on April 4th we sailed up to Porto 
Farina, heeding nothing the fire of their cannon, 
anchored our ships there before it, and destroyed 
both forts and fleet. Of the captives we set at 
liberty I say nothing, in case any should jiie before 
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reaching l^me—as is most likely, so reduced are they 
from their ill-treatment and starvation. But I be¬ 
lieve, nay, I feel sure, that this raid of ours upon 
Tunis is a death-blo^v to the corsairs in the* Middle 
Sea, especially if, as I surmise, our admiral intends 
to follow*up his blow at Tunis by more of the same 
sort all along this truly devilish coast where so 
many of our poor countrymen languish in uttermost 
affliction. For myself, Bear ones, truly I have never 
been better. I am the admiral’s shadow, accounting 
myself happy if he call me by day or by night-— 
I love him so. The health of the fleet also is good. 
For you I pray and hope, since I may not hear, 
tfiat in your quiet home at Lyme all is as well as 
it is with, 

“ Thine continually, 

“Martin Penfold.” 

Picture to yourself, if you can justly, the quiet 
heartfuls of joy that the receipt of th^s letter brought 
to the* waiting pair at Lyme. The sense of prayer 
answered for the loved one, the abundant satisfaction 
of knowing that still the usefulness and recognition 
of good service held, and in such a manner as to 
be known of all men, made them both very happj^. 
Only Tom, with a great sigh, said : “ The Lord keep 
me from being dissatis*fied, seeing He hath been so 
full of goodness and*mercy toward me, but I cannot 
refrain from wishing that I could be by Martin’s side 
as of old. It does seem so hard that, while yet my 
^hews are hard and my heart young, I should be 
made to. lie here a useless trunk, a burden upon 
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my country and no help.” “ Nay, brother Tom/’ 
answered Grace, “ art surely ungrateful to God as 
well as; what thou dost not intend. I’m sure, unkind’ 
to me.' Hast never felt how drearily lonely I have 
been here awaiting thee and Martin through the 
long days and weeks and months and years ? And 
now that the Lord hath granted me an answer to 
my many prayers, and given me you to keep me 
company, I have felt nearly satisfied. And you, have 
you not had your fill of fighting, earned honourable 
respite from the toils of war, and a comfortable 
livelihood for the rest of thy days ? Oh, Tom Pen¬ 
fold, do not tempt God to give thee trouble, who art 
now in the quiet haven that most men sigh for.” 
And Tom, only half-convinced, was fain to be silent, 
knowing nevertheless how true she spoke. 

Returning to the fleet we find the admiral reap¬ 
ing the full reward of what he had so valiantly 
accomplished. The barbarously piratical leaders 
suddenly descended from the haughty eminence they 
had hitherto occupied and showed themselves willing 
to do something to make amends for their atrocious 
conduct. What is not easy to understand is that 
Blake should have been willing to treat with them in 
t^e matter of ransom of captives and acceptance of 
promises, since they were all obviously outside the 
pale of civilisation and deserved only tp be treated 
as vermin, the foul enemies of humanity in general. 
Yet that is what this high-minded Christian man did, 
with almost Quixotic tenderness to a beaten foe, and 
such a foe. Nothing whatever was |aken from them' 
c without payment therefor, and for every captive 
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released anansom was paid, reduced certainly from 
the exorbitant demands hitherto made, but still 
a ransom. A wonderfully beautiful story is told of 
an incident occurring during the visit of tfie fleet 
to Algiecs. Some Dutch sailors held captive by the 
Algerines made their escape and,, greatly daring, 
swan>, off to ^he fleet, where they were hospitably 
received. There was certainly no question of giving 
them up, and no doubt Blake would have fought 
tiTl not a ship or even a man was left rather than 
have done so. But it certainly is hard to understand 
why he should have shown such lenience to these 
ageursed beings as to allow of his sailors subscribing 
a dollar each throughout the fleet to buy the freedom 
of their late enemies. This, however, was done, and 
surely it proves conclusively how grand a spirit 
was abroad among the English sailors of the Common¬ 
wealth. Not only was this romantically righteous 
deed done, but it is on record that Blake endeavoured 
to purchase the freedom of some .Arab captives, 
slaves *in the hands of the Knights of Malta, who, 
in spite of their quasi-clerical character, nay, perhaps 
because of it, were slave-holders quite equal in guilt 
to the Turks against whom they fought with such 
excellent results for the whole of Europe. 

And now, having done superlatively well the 
work that he had set out to do, having proved to 
all Europe that henceforward if they would meddle 
with English merchant ships and English merchants 
they must expect to reckon with the long arm of 
'the English fleet whoever and wherever they were, 

Blake turned his ship’s head towards home. It was 

♦ 
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a memorable year. It laid the foundation of Britain’s 
position among the nations ' as the redresser df 
international wrongs as the one force in the world 
that might be relied uppn to do good, not for pay 
or power, but for the sake of doing it; and established 
for her the reputation she has borne ever since as 
the one power incapable of malice or cruelty towards 
a fallen foe. A power indeed that might be relied 
upon to treat a beaten enemy better even than she 
would treat her own sons who had helped to brirtg 
that enemy to his knees. True, this attitude of 
hers has ever been accounted gross folly; true, it 
has always been scoffed at and taken advantage 
of by the Continental peoples who have benefited 
thereby. True also that those who have been most 
holpen, who have even been kept from perishing by 
Britain’s disinterested efforts on their behalf, have 
been her bitterest enemies and detractors ever since— 
as witness the behaviour of Holland and Belgium 
during the Boqr war, two countries that but for 
Britain’s lavish expenditure of blood and treasure 
during the Napoleonic wars would now have no 
separate national existence whatever—but what of 
that? Surely it is a truism not now to be gain- 
sa'd that, whether in men individually or nations 
collectively, the practice of virtue is its own exceeding 
great reward, and is not assessable in terms of 
finance. 

Britain is called by the jaundiced tongue of envy 
all round the world, and especially in America, the 
hypocrite among nations—the one race all the world" 
‘ over who make the ostentatious practice of pseudo- 
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righteousr&ss pay. And even these lines will be 
quoted as evidence of the fact in the limited sphere 
wherein they may circulate. But again—what of 
that? Xhe records.of thi| country’s magnanimity 
and tru1;^ful righteous dealing cannot be erased. 
The malignant tongues of envy caji never lie away 
the ineffaceable results of her beneficent work in 
the world, and to those who speak of her decadence 
an word of comfort may be given. God needs a 
Qbristian power to work for Him in the world as 
well as individual Christian men and women. Such 
an one apart from Britain cannot be found, therefore 
\jfhile God is, Britain will endure, unless she voluntarily 
abdicate that proud place. 



CHAPTER XVII 


RECKONING WJTH SPAIN 

A fter that last outburst of patriotic pride, for 
which doubtless I shall receive my due meed 
of sneers and jeers, I must return to the sober jog¬ 
trot of my story, first pausing a moment to point 
out that from the time of Blake’s cruise in the 
Mediterranean the Navy and the Merchant Service 
have been ever two distinct Services, and that it 
has always been the first and most important function 
of the former to protect the latter. This may be 
said without for one instant forgetting the splendid 
services rendered by the East-Indiamen of last 
century, who so nobly maintained the traditions of 
British merchantmen. On the passage home the 
great admiral had an opportunity of showing the 
world how very much altered for the better was 
th». position of England as arbiter of peace. It 
cannot be too often insisted upon that the never- 
ending attempts of the Romish Church to upset, 
to reverse, the dictum of Christ that His “ kingdom 
was not of this world ” have ever been provocative 
of much blood-shedding and misery generally. 
Catholics, of course, will dispute this in the face of 
all the evidence, and assert that it would be a good^ 
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thing for ^ Italian priest resident in Rome to sway 
the destinies of all the ruling races of the world; 
but wherever there have been found good men in 
power, there have also been j'ound men brave enough 
and stroog enough to withstand and beat down this 
monstrous contention of the Popes, and through them 
of Rpmanists ^ generally. Blake’s opportunity came 
in this wise. He had occasion to call at Malaga on 
the way home, and for a great wonder, considering 
the real relations which subsisted between England 
and Spain, was treated with courtesy. Yet at this 
very same time our admirals in the West Indies 
V/ere making desperate war upon Spain in her 
colonies. However, we need not lay too much stress 
upon that, seeing what was the condition of com¬ 
munication facilities in those days. The probability 
is that the Malaga people knew nothing whatever 
of the condition of affairs between England and 
Spain. 

However, the fleet was well received, and inter- 
natioilal amenities were so far good that the seamen 
of the fleet were given liberty. That is always 
fraught with risk, even in a most friendly port, 
because out of several hundreds of men, suddenly 
released from the close confinement of shipboard, 
there is almost certain to be some who will overleap 
the bounds of good behaviour. Very well do I 
remember how in Sydney, thirty years ago, when 
the Australian fleet was in harbour and one watch 
had liberty, the shopkeepers would close early, fearing 
what the exuberant spirits of the tars might lead 
them iato doing. Well, one of Blake’s sailors did. 
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something which annoyed a priest, who urged on 
the easily excited populace to revenge upon the 
blasphemer. There is no need to ask what it was 
the saflor did, or whet|ier he* did anythiag at all. 
There was such a fierce fanatical hatred of .England 
and all her sons obtaining throughout the whole 
Romish priesthood in those days, coupled witl\ such 
an utter disregard of the first elements of truth and 
fair dealing, that it needed but the slightest opening 
to draw on some zealous servant of Holy Church fo 
a furious tirade against the doubly damned heretic 
who dared to cross her path. So this particular 
Puritan sailor, who may have had no earthly right 
to the prefix, was attacked, beaten, and would have 
been flung into prison, but, fortunately for him, 
succeeded in making his escape, alP mauled as he 
was, and reaching his ship. Here, and the circum¬ 
stance really goes far to show that he was no merely 
drunken brute insulting a religious function, he com¬ 
plained to the ^admiral, and must have furnished 
him with all the facts; for we find Blake tjoldly 
presenting a demand ;to the Governor of Malaga 
for the punishment of the priest or monk who had 
dared to instigate a Spanish crowd to maltreat an 
Ei^Hsh seaman on any pretence whatever. He 
received the reply which he^ probably expected— 
that is, that the civil powers had^no jurisdiction over 
ecclesiastics, who were exclusively ruled from Rome. 
So accomplished a diplomatist as Blake would have 
no difficulty in recognising this as the lie it really 
Was I and it took him but a very short time to make 
,his answer, which was to the effect that unless the 
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offending ftionk was delivered up to him forthwith 
he would bombard the city. After a due interval, 
in thg course of which Blake had cleared his decks 
for actioy, the monlt was brodght alongside, and 
handed qver to the English ?idmiral. It was a great 
triumph, the greater because of the way in which 
it was^ received. Having the monk* under his hand 
Blake told him that he was quite satisfied. He 
would not, hang him, as the monk fully expected, 
bat he would let him go free, having vindicated 
his right to punish such offences himself. Thereupon 
he' read the astounded ecclesiastic a lesson in the 


.right administration of justice, which, we will hope, 
lasted -^m air the rest of his days. He told him, 
Ipr jhis superiors, that had they made 

Comdra^^ip^^^l^seaman’s behaviour, and substan- 
l^jlp^tittiio^jMi^laint with dependable evidence, he 
would raTO§^CT'<'that sailor effectually punished. 
But he (Bl^e) would have all monks and Spaniards 
know that Englishmen should only be Judged by 
Englishmen. And so the.monk was set free. 

It is said that when Cromwell heard this story he 
was overjoyed, and that it was then that he uttered 
his famous dictum, " I will make the name of English¬ 
man to be as much dreaded as ever was the jjame 
of Civis Romanus." Alas that Cromwell’s splnfed 
exposition ef his grea*t policy should have been so 
discredited as it has*been since! Especially to-day, 
when in many countries professedly friendly the fact 
of one’s being an Englishman Is sufficient warrant 
for any indignity and insalt to be heaped upon 
the uirortunate bearer of a classic title. As usuaL’ 
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and doubless under direct orders from a b'ody which 
has ever sought tortuous ways of dealing with 
inconvenient truths, this story has been discredited, 
denied* termed apocryphal, and so on. .But it is 
b^sed upon good evidence, it is inherently ^probable, 
it is of a piece with the whole of Blake’s work, and 
there is not the slightest reason for doubting its^ruth, 
unless one were a Roman Catholic and forbidden to 
believe it. 

And now the great admiral, after what he woirtd 
doubtless have termed his “ pleasure cruise ” in the 
Mediterranean, was to take a step back into the 
previous century, and taste the stern delights of w^r 
with what was still, by reason of her colonial stores, 
the wealthiest of all the European Powers. It sounds 
strange, remembering the pitiful position of Spain 
among the nations to-day—“ None so poor as to do 
her reverence,”—to say that only so short a time ago 
she was the milch cow among the European nations 
for roving Englishmen who wished nothing better 
than an opportunity to fall out with her, and Tall in 
with one of her galleons laden with gold and silver 
from the El Dorados of the West. Hannay gives a 
, little table which states that the four frigates Naiad 
(Captj William Pierrepoint), Ethalion (Capt. James 
Young), Triton (Capt. John Gore), and Alcmene 
(Capt. Henry Digby) arrived Plymouth with the 
Spanish register ships Thetis and Santa Brigida, 
and the prize-money was apportioned as follows; 
Each captain received ;^40,730 i8^., each lieutenant 
£5,091 "js. ‘id., each warrant officer £2,468 lO^. gd., 
,each petty officer £jgi ip., and each s^lor or 
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marine £iZ2 4^. gd. When we remember that the 
purchasing power of , money was then about four 
‘times what it is now, we shall be able to under¬ 
stand what a lucrative business war with* Spain 
was to t^e bold English ^aman, and how it was 
that he * never seemed to consider disparity of 
numbers any bar to his immediately attacking any 
vessel* under ♦ the* yellow-barred flag of Castile. 
Scruples of conscience* he had none, for he had 
oqly to remember the perfectly diabolical chicaneries 
of the priests in league with Spain to find every 
justification for any action, no matter how indefensible 
generally. 

’Now I do not for one moment suggest, nor do I 
think such an idea feasible, that Robert Blake held 
such an opinion as that given in the previous sentence, 
because it is so foreign to all that we know of him. 
But that he hailed with a stern delight the prospect 
of despoiling these conscienceless Dons, that he felt 
it would be a good and praiseworthy deed to take 
from them the treasures they had w-rested from the 
hapless Indian, treasure bedewed with blood and 
bitter, hopeless tears, I am reasonably sure. And since 
that treasure could not be restored to its original 
possessors, or the unspeakable wrongs of the Indies 
who had died to place it on board Spanish sn?ps 
set right, it could not ‘be better bestowed than upon 
honest, God-fearing* Englishmen, who, gold or no 
gold, spared not their blood to bring down the power 
of that most evil people, the Spaniards of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, buttressed as 
their v^iny was by the worst tyranny the world 
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has ever lAiown—the tyranny of priestcraft centred 
in the hands of unscrupulous, men. Such I believe, 
if differently expressed, was the mind of Admiral 
Blake* and his men upon this great matter, and 
I have no word, no thought of condemnation for 
them in that they did think so. For some deeds 
the altruistic spiVit of this age provides no adequate 
punishment. It has atrophied rfie stern deci^ees of 
justice, and one often sighs*^for a return to the old 
Mosaic laws by virtue of which brutality was punisl^ed 
by brutality. 

If all that was needed was to fill a chapter, it 
would be quite easy to let the pen run on in the 
wondrous but thousand-times-told tale of tfie' 
Spanish treasure ships, their marvellous lading of 
bars and ingots of gold and silver, the mystery 
attendant upon its absorption by a country ever 
growing poorer because of this flood of easily obtained 
wealth, the strange law by which it appeared to be, 
while upon the high seas, the, not to say lawful, 
but obvious pri 5 ,e of any man bold and brave enough 
to seize it; but I refrain. Merely in passing it seems 
necessary to point out that wealth so obtained, 
whether by individuals or nations, does no lasting 
good. As it comes so it goes. Even the Puritan 
seamen were demoralised by it, and, forgetting all 
their board-ship discipline and self-restraint, allowed 
themselves to behave in the streets of Wapping and 
Shadwell and Stepney as badly as ever seamen, even 
pirates and buccaneers, did, which is saying much. 
It has been my lot to see in Australasia men, flushed , 
with easily gained gold from the mines, e^?g ten- 
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pound notes between bread-and-buttSr, hurling 
champagne* out of bupkets at their horses’ legs— 
•champagne which had cost them twenty-five shillings 
a bottle—and playing ducks and*drakes with » hatful 
of silver batches on the waters of Auckland Harbour. 
But nonfi of these extravagances go beyond those 
practised by the sailors who fought like demons 
to take from the Spaniard his evil gains, and then 
vied with each other in senseless ways of dissipating 
them. 

Some such incentive as the prospect of unlimited 
plunder was doubtless needed, even with so well- 
disciplined a company as that manning Blake’s ships, 
•t<S compensate them for the disappointment of having 
to patrol the coasts of Spain and Portugal after their 
long Mediterranean cruise, instead of going home. 
When, however, they were informed of the new duty 
that awaited them they were quite satisfied, and 
immediately began to calculate their prize-money, 
after the fashion of the British sailor of all dates. 
So tlip weary blockade began—freftn Mogador to 
I.isbon, up and down that storm-beaten coast, those 
sturdy ships were sailed, every man on board feeling 
his responsibility, and determined, as far as in him 
lay, that no Spaniard should get home with any 
of their ill-gotten gains. To many of Blake’s*" ^Id 
comrades, like Martirt, the work, if not entirely 
congenial, was quite .familiar. And in the old days 
there was only honour to be gained ; no treasure 
ships were likely to appear on the horizon and 
furnish forth a fat list of prize-awards. 

It have been a terrible time in Spain, for 
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those, that is, who in every country are the first 
to feel the distress caused by war. In" Spain too, 
a larger class would suffer than elsewhere, because, 
as I feave before hinted, a very large proportion of 
the moneyed folk, the idle parasites who ‘toiled not, 
neither did they spin—did naught, in fact; to justify 
their existence-^depended upon the arrival of the 
plate ships for all their means. , But* now this awful 
Englishman kept so stern a*vatch upon the Spanish 
shores that nothing might go out or come in ; and, 
heretic that he was, he heeded not at all any fulmina- 
tion of the Church against him, that great weapon 
so freely and unscrupulously used in all national 
conflicts of those days. What probably was mCrt 
difficult for the Spaniards to understand than any¬ 
thing else was the pertinacity with which Blake and 
his men stuck to their posts, We are totally unable 
to realise the stern heroism of these men sticking to 
their duty as they did, under every possible dis¬ 
couragement and circumstance which would rob a 
cruise of even the simulacrum of glory. 

“ Monotony ” is far too commonplace a word to use 
in connection with such work as theirs. Day after 
day, night after night, without apparently the slightest 
prospect of any alteration in the weary round, they 
wtnc to the same duties, ate the same loathsome food, 
listened to the same talk. Of recreation, whether 
in the shape of reading or sports, or of music, such 
as is so abundantly provided in the Navy of to¬ 
day, there was no trace ; and we can only suppose 
that the men of the seventeenth century naturally 
possessed that comatose condition of miff-j* which 
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enables us^o endure in dull apathy, to let the days 
and nights slip over or under or past us without 
heeding, and discomfctrts of whatsoever kind to cause 
us no astojiishment, or indeed resentment, since they 
make up the normal conditions of our life. This will 
sound strange, very strange, to some who read these 
. lines; but to others it will come mo*st vividly as an 
echo out of the* past?, a reminder of days when they 
felt that for them the \^ord “ comfort ” had become 
meeningless, a foreign and untranslatable term. Yet 
the present generation of seafarers, even though their 
experiences may have been far more varied than 
my own, can hardly form an adequate idea of the 
hardships endured by the sailors of Blake’s fleet 
cruising in the Atlantic—even of those endured by 
the admiral himself. Rightly, as I always hold and 
sincerely believe, we invest the sailor’s calling with a 
halo of romance ; but oh the sordid dreariness, the 
miserable, miserable sameness of those interminable 
days and weeks and months! For their splendid 
loyaltj»and ready obedience under thdlic unspeakably 
hard conditions of food and lodgment, these long- 
dead, nameless worthies deserve our most grateful 
remembrance of them to-day, and surely we shall 
not begrudge this small meed of recognition to them 
in view of what they unknowingly did accomplish 
for us. 

We had no port itf those days on all those coasts 
wherein our ships might refit, no market where their 
commanders might purchase the commonest neces- 
,saries of life. With crews rotting with that direst 
of all sf^courges, scurvy, our admirals could never 

i8 
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reckon upon getting a few vegetables, a^^'little fruit, 
unless they were prepared either to fight or so violate 
the law of nations everywhere operating, against’ 
Engli^nmen especianiy, as to l^y the foundations of 
a fight to be waged prefcntly—if possible, when our 
men were least prepared for it. Therefore, whoever 
considers the naval operations of those days should 
never forget for one moment that, wliile the actual 
fighting done was heroic in‘ the extreme, and very 
well worthy of all that has been sung or said about 
it, the quiet, solid work of watching the enemy’s 
coasts, of just holding on bulldog fashion, was after 
all that which demands our highest praise, our full 
gratitude. 

From May, then, to September, 1655, without one 
interlude which could vary the deadly monotony 
of the service, Blake’s fleet kept steadfast watch 
and ward over the approaches to Spain. And then 
relieved by Lawson, the admiral was allowed to 
return to his dear native land, which, ardent patriot 
and faithful seWant of his country though he was, 
never failed to afford him the most poignant pleasure. 
Without any of those dearer ties that usually serve 
to bind men closer to their homeland, he had that 
pure love of country which is one of the most 
beautiful traits observable in mankind. And we 
need no great straining of th^ imaginatipn to picture 
him sitting in apparently stolid' immobility upon the 
quarter-deck of the George as she bowed to the 
favouring breeze and in stately fashion passed head¬ 
land after headland, but really with ap over-brimming, 
heart and lips ready to burst into a song'vf praise 
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to “ God, f^r He is good, and His mercy endureth 
for ever.” 

Into Plymouth S( 3 und the good ship came and 
anchored.^ All hands were giVen a week’s* leave, 
upon their honour to returif then, since the getting 
of men for the fleet was more difficult than ever. 
Martin prepared to accompany his chief to wherever 
he was bouncf; b®t, with that thoughtfulness for 
others which so endeared him to all with whom he 
cawe in contact. Admiral Blake forbade him to 
do so. He said : “ Thy brother and sweetheart ” (how 
curiously the old pretty word affected the sailor, 
jnakhig him tremble in every limb) “ will be so weary 
of waiting to see thee ; go and see them, good lad- 
go and see them. Moreover, although thou hast said 
naught to me, right well I know how full of anxiety 
thou art to know how those two dear ones fare. 
Get home to Lyme, Martin, and have thy holiday 
in great peace. Then when thou returnest shalt tell 
me all the news. For me, I go to my ancestral 
homeland set my affairs in order, for I feel that 
for me is fast approaching the end of earthly affairs. 
And since matters are now in such good train, I 
care not how soon it is. I am very tired, and look 
forward to the ‘rest that remaineth.’ Fai;^ll. 
Martin ; we meet again, God willing, in about ten 
days’ time on board ttie GeorgeJ' 

So they separated,*and Martin, with a heavy heart, 
since he could not help feeling the truth of his 
chiefs prophetic instinct, made the best of his way 
toward^ Lyme.. Very soon the peaceful beauty of 
that auiXtmnal scene brought him great serenity of 
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mind. He again realised how high above the petty 
changes and chances of this • mortal life he stood, 
dwelling as he did in the secret places of the Most' 
High. '•No longer the light-hearted, careless Martin 
of old, yet still with th6 same bright, merry smile, 
the same childish laughter as of one utterly free 
from all care. And as his good nag plodded peace¬ 
fully along the lanes, bordered by trdes and hedge¬ 
rows glowing with the swebt tints of the falling 
year, his joy became impossible to restrain, impossible 
to keep silent, and he lifted up his voice in songs 
of praise until the old woods rang again. Every 
person he passed felt the better for seeing him, all 
caught some reflection of the joy that was his, and if 
ever man felt happy upon this earth that man was 
Martin Penfold. 

No adventure befell him upon his journey what¬ 
ever. On the afternoon of the second day from his 
leaving Plymouth he rode into Lyme, greeted on 
every hand with shouts of welcome, but also with 
a strangely obvious air of restraint, which affected 
him so that he pushed on smartly, nor drew rein 
until he was outside his brother’s door. Rolling 
from his horse in sailor fashion, he lifted the latch 
and strode into the little parlour, to find his brother, 
wan, emaciated, and propped up with pillows, listen¬ 
ing to Grace, who was pain'fully spelling her way 
through a chapter of the BiblL With one stride 
Martin crossed the room, and, dropping to his knees 
beside his brother, said, with a painful catching of the 
breath, “Tom lad, my other half, ,what is-;-what 
can this meJ^n? Thou art ill, and I neveh'knew.” 
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For. all a»swer Tom smiled in beatific wise, and 
.pointed to Grace, who was lopking with yearning, 
brimming eyes across at Martin. With a pang at 
his hear*, Martin rose and sprang towards her, 
clasping .her in his arms and kissing her, while she 
nestled like a tired dove in that dpar embrace. 

Tl^en releasing her, but fully conscious of the 
gaze of perfect satisfacj^tion on Tom’s face, he burst 
into a torrent of questioning. What had happened? 

How long had Tom been ill ? Why had they not- 

But there he paused. He was about to ask why 
no news had reached him, forgetting for a moment 
>the impossibility of such a thing. And then he 
paused for breath, flushing darkly for very shame 
as he remembered how different was this frame to 
that which he had enjoyed on his journey. As he 
paused thus abashed, Tom’s voice, steady and clear, 
was heard. He told his brother that very soon 
after he had settled down quietly to enjoy, as he 
supposed, the evening of his days,in peace, he be¬ 
came conscious of a failing of strength, a loss of 
interest in life, a fretful desire for activity, while 
unable to be active because of his loss of limbs. 
Everything that loving care could suggest was done, 
for him by Grace and Mrs. Book, but all of 
no avail. Even th^ good fellowship manifested 
towards him by t|je elders of the town could not 
rouse him, he could not be active vicariously. That 
great hardy body of his, he knew, needed vigorous 
employment as well as the somewhat slowly working 
minck ^d with the inability to do aught but listen 
and w&it and try to be patient, he found his stamina 
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going until he was—“what you see, Margin. Ljear- 
lad, don’t think I’ve fretted my strength away in¬ 
tentionally or rebelliously. If I know myself in the 
light ot the Lord’s teaching, 1 am quite .resigned 
and grateful for all the goodness and mercy.that has 
followed me to thjs snug haven and abides with me 
even now. But this falling away of bodily strength, 
this loss of power, is quite outside of any ability 
of mine. I know not what it is or how I might 
alter it. I only know that I can say, and do Sc(y 
with all my heart and soul, God’s will be done. 
Now let us change the subject, and do you, Martin, 
tell us your news. You must know how hungry^* 
I feel for full knowledge of the stirring events that 
have taken place since I have dropped out of the 
race. But you did not get up to the Scarlet City 
as you had hoped.” 

That started Martin, and from thence until mid¬ 
night the steady tide of his telling never faltered. 
His hearers werejull of intense desire to hear, which 
breeds narrative power in the dullest, once the ice 
is broken ; and Martin was far from dull. “ Oh, Tom, 
lad,” he cried exultantly at one time, “ shouldst have 
, seen the fleet sailing from Leghorn for Civita Vecchi^, 
witlvfr fresh northerly breeze filling every sail, and 
a hope in every heart that ^t last we should be 
able to avenge upon Rome some of the iniquities 
she has perpetrated upon the Lord His people. 
And then, when it was found that our demands were 
fully granted, and that we should have no excuse 
for doing justice upon the evil one?, how^ deeply, 
sorely grieved were all, from the admiral downwards 1 
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For^myself^ I would very willingly have given all my 
share of the prize-money, and my wages to boot 
if only I could have “seen that awful city levelled to 
the dust, and its wicked inhabitants driven'to the 

four winds.” 

« 

“ Peace, brother, peace,” said Tom gently. “ When 
like me thou comest to the contemf>lation of eternal 
things close to thj^soul, wilt grieve that thou hadst 
not felt more charitably. Truly our trade has been 
warfare and blood-shedding, but I do not rejoice in 
that I have been what the world calls a successful 
warrior. Rather do I feel now the operation of 
.fhe law of love, as expounded by Him who said, 
‘ Forgive them. Father, for they know not what 
they do.’ We must needs be angry at the wicked¬ 
nesses of men, and especially their cruelties towards 
the helpless; but I continually feel more deeply the 
significance of the words, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord.’ But tell us of the pirates, 
Martin, the ruthless followers of Mahomet. How 
didst "thou deal with them?” 

“Well, brother, since you have so steadily re¬ 
buked me for my desires of vengeance upon those 
whom I take to be the enemies of the Lord, I 
hardly know how to go on. I would not,^y a 
great deal, hurt thy feelings, or harrow the s^ of 
our gentle .sister, to say nothing of the worrying 
of our dear old friend. Dame Pook, who sits there 
ready to be horrified.” 

“ Oh, dwunt thee mind me, Martin,” said the dame, 
tossing her head. “ Methinks, if I had chance enow, 
I could «trike a shrewd blow or twain at they nasty 
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Ayrabs myself. Didst not know that tny father 
and my two brothers were prisoners with them, and 
my two brothers died at the cfar in their dreadful' 
galley#? I cannot bear to think of it.” ^ 

“ That is how I fe^, dame,” replied ^ Martin; 
“and when I boarded one of those galleys under 
Porto Farina, and helped to drive her crew of 
villains overboard (those who escaped being' slain 
by the sword and pike), methought my heart would 
have burst for very shame to see my fellow-men 
in such an utterly abominable plight. Yea, and 
not only fellow-men, but fellow-countrymen; and 
one man, Israel Pengelly, with a lad, Willia^ 
Philpotts, both of whom I knew well of old— 
Israel indeed having sailed with me in the Rebecca, 
and William being a little lad playing on the shore 
at Fowey, when I put in there: these I found in 
such a guise to make my heart bleed. The irons 
had eaten into the flesh to the bone; they had 
naught to hide their nakedness but the dirt which 
caked upon them, and their hair hung dowti like 
black twine over their seamed and scarred shoulders. 
Hardly could they tell when I spake comfortably 
to them, busying myself the while in smiting off 
thejr^fetters, whether it was a language they had 
ever known. And what hurt me most to see was 
the way in which they shrank if one. did but so 
much as make a movement. I’oor wretches! their 
lives had been passed amid incessant beatings, and 
at last they could not imagine a free man moving 
except to give them stripes and blows. Tjventy- 
eight Englishmen did we release from that foul, 
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Fut^eh al*^arry, the Nakhoda of which, I praise 
God, I slew with mine own hands—his horrible 
head leaping from“ my cutlass blade as if eager 
to be qyit of its jjssociation with his fouf body. 
And wc; saved all those *dear lads, nursing them 
round to humanity again, and enrolling them upon 
the ship’s books, where they made a splendid 
addition to our ‘Complement. But I would ask 
thee, Tom, couldst thou expect them to feel to¬ 
wards the Arabs, who had thus used them, as 
thou wert just now saying we should feel towards 
our enemies?” 

“ Martin,” said Grace, before Tom could speak 
in reply, “you know that Tom is right, and Tom 
knows that you are right, and I know that you 
are both right. The wickedness of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God, and I, poor foolish 
one, cannot understand why men should be so 
wicked. But, thank God,' I know how good men 
can be; I know by full experience how the love 
of God has worked in you twain to be to me 
father and mother and sister and brother. And 
may I not therefore forget the bad men, and re- 
Qiember only the good, especially to-night, when 
we are a reunited family ? The Lord bleai*J:hee, 
Martin, and thee, Toji. Good-night.” And she re¬ 
tired to her own chamber. 
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martin’s reward 

W ITH the dawn Martin was astir and renewifig 
his close acquaintanceship and genial inter¬ 
course with his friends of Lyme, He learned with 
deepest satisfaction that the wives and children of, 
the New Forest bandits had all settled down happily 
into the every-day life of the quaint little port, also 
that the men had never failed, though scattered 
among the fleet, to do their duty most bravely and 
to return to Lyme whenever opportunity afforded. 
More than that, they had abundantly proved their 
honesty and their desire to lead good lives, by 
sending almost all their hardly earned pay and ^rize- 
money to their homes, not only to keep their dear 
ones, but to repay the debt which they considered 
they owed. Thus a very pleasant morning was 
spenj;^he time flying until breakfast, when, suddenly 
aware of the hour, Martin hurried homeward. There 
arriving, he found his brother dressed and .downstairs, 
but was fairly horrified to see in that revealing 
morning light what a spectre Tom had become. The 
truth could no longer be concealed from himself— 
brother Tom was going home, and thajt fast. What¬ 
ever the cause, the effect was obvious—Tom* Penfold 
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was ^oqn V die, and seemed to all appearance as 
if the me're prospecjt of that greatest of all changes 
would be rather welcome than otherwise. 

After gjeetings the. family sat’down to breakfast, 
Martin iiy/oluntarily contrasting the meagre picKing 
of his brother with the plentiful provision he was 
wont to take aboard so short a time ago. Grace 
and Dame Pobk ^e healthily, as people do who 
have no cares, a good constitution, and sound 
digestion; while Martin, although he choked over 
his food occasionally as he looked at Tom, paid 
fairly good attention to the bountiful meal provided. 

(^Breakfast over, and family worship, conducted by 
Tom, finished, Martin led his brother out, and with 
infinite care and patience brought him down to the 
Cobb, where sheltered under the sea-wall from the 
keen westerly breeze that was blowing, the brothers 
sat and talked of many things. But principally their 
conversation ran upon the future, and Tom urged 
his brother almost vehemently to ^ marry Grace. 
“Mine*eyes have been opened of late to see many 
things, dear lad, but never have I seen aught clearer 
than that the maiden loves thee better than life. 
Me she loves, but as an elder brother or a father. 
Never could our love have ripened into that wacmcr, 
richer love of husband ^or wife, hor myself I say 
nothing. Whatever dreams I have cherished—wild, 
impossible to realise *most of them were, and I will 
not recall them—this last six months has shown me 
most clearly what the will of the Lord is concerning 
<ne. It; is that. I shall go hence and be no more 
^een, having done my work. But I go not until I 
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have seen thee and our precious one up'ited it: the 
bonds of holy matrimony. ’ I /eel that 1 cannot, 
must not go until then, however long it may be, 
but I pray that it may not be very long, Then I 
shall go gladly, fully satisfied.” 

Martin could not speak; for it seemed as if what 
he had so long ardently desired, now that it had 
come, had lost its savour. Not ^hat’he loved Grace 
less, or felt any doubt as to the accuracy of his 
brother’s observation ; but the price he was payiVig, 
he felt, in' the loss of that dear brother, was cruelly 
high, and feelings of rebellion arose. He was really > 
very human, was Martin Penfold. And although 
at first it may seem a monstrous idea, he had a 
certain sense of resentment against Grace, as being 
in some mysterious wa>' the reason why he was 
losing his brother. That she could by no possible 
means have had aught to do with that loss he 
did not consider; he only recalled how ardently 
he had desired her for his wife, the dread feelings 
of envy, almost hatred, which had germinated in 
his heart against Tom on her account, needing all 
his prayers and faith to keep them from springing 
up into poisonous weeds, which should choke put 
all tie good life within, and his remorse was extreme. 
Bewildered beyond measure;,, he caught his brother’s 
tender gaze fixed full upon his face,* and with a 
rush of tears he flung himself down by the invalid’s 
side and told him all his heart. And while the 
broken words of confession, self-reproach, and sorrow 
poured forth, Tom’s thin hand lay* lovingly, on his 
brother’s head, its touch conveying, as ^no raer® 
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word^ coul^ do, the knowledge that his heart held 
naught Martin btrt fullest sympathy and love 
and trust. 

“ Ah, lad,” said Tom, when ’Martin paused for 
breath, “thou wert ever full*of impulses, ever hadst 
a lack of the quiet, judicial temperament which 
thou knowest is my birthright. Sliouldst not con¬ 
demn'thyself irt thi.f wholesale fashion for that thou, 
in common with us allt hast had sore temptation 
from the evil one. How can temptation be sin? 
Yielding to it, yes; but God, He knows that yield 
thou didst never, but in all thy ways, since thou 
d^dst seek and find Him on board my pink, thou 
hast ever been a hearty and consistent follower of 
King Jesus. This self-accusation of thine is but 
a morbid condition of mind arising from thy deep 
grief at the thought of losing me—grief such as I 
should surely feel were thy position mine and mine 
thine. And now let us have no more of thy railings 
against thyself. If thou wouldst make me happy, 
be happy and let Grace be happy. *For I am now 
come to that sweet place in my life when naught 
has any value in mine eyes but love. I begin to see 
dimly how that God the Father doth rule in love, how 
love is the fulfilling of all the law and all the proaJiets, 
how love is the full expression of the Highe.st, 

' and I repent me sorely that ever in the din and 
smoke of battle I h&ve hated the enemies of my 
country even, and sought to slay them. I do not 

_I know how it must needs be that offences 

rome, and that; while the world lasts it will be 
accessary'to repress evil-doing by force; but for 
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my part iii that necessary work, I woald it had 
not fallen to me, I would I 'had lived in .love and 
amity with all men.” 

This long speech from Tom had exactly the effect 
upon Martin that Tom. had both expected and 
wished. Impressed deeply by every word of it, 
he was naturall/ more so by the last; and sitting 
upright, he said, with a deeper flush upon his bronzed 
face : " Tom, Tom, do not sa^ so. Who is there that 
coming under thy command, has not had to bl«ss 
God therefor, and has not come to understand what a 
really good man is? I will not hear thee so disparage 
thyself, especially as I know of all men how wrongljr 
thou dost represent thine own sweet nature.” 

“ Very well,” replied Tom with a sigh, as he sank 
back wearily upon his pillows, “ it shall be a bargain. 
Thou shalt not run thyself down, and I will refrain 
from doing the same thing of myself. We will 
devote the rest of thy stay here to getting as much 
peaceful enjoyment out of life as may be, and, 
Martin ”—Tom*paused for a moment, timidly almost, 
as he gazed into his brother’s brown eyes—“ let 
me see thee make love to Grace. Poor lass! full 
well I know how hungry her heart is for thy love, not 
that Igve which she has had in overflowing measure, 
but the love of lover for mistress, of husband for 
wife. Methinks it would give me mo^t exquisite 
pleasure to see you both entaifgling thyselves fully 
in the sweet bonds of matrimonial love.” 

But Martin, blushing like a schoolgirl, laid his hand 
upon Tom’s mouth. Having stopped the flow of 
his speech, Martin fled, and got him dowp to the 
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beach, where for an hour he strode the shingle, 
hatless,Nioping that the keen salt breeze would 
‘subdue the riot in*his blood. Then having some¬ 
what subdued himself^ or at any fate become (*klmer, 
he returned for Tom and bought him home, seeing, 
as he neared the house, the form of his beloved in 
the doorway, framed like a gracious picture. His 
heart beat furiously^ his legs trembled beneath him ; 
all the transports of a fover in the heyday of youth 
wve his. But he held them all in leash, and with 
beaming face came up the garden path, seeing that 
, yearning look in her dear eyes, and at la.st interpret¬ 
ing it rightly. He led Tom in without a word ; then 
^turning to her, caught her in his arms, drew her 
to his breast in the first lover’s embrace he had ever 
given, and between his fervent kisses murmured, 

“ Dearest,—how—I—have—longed—for this ! ” 

Faintly she struggled to free herself, saying at 
last; “ Martin, dear Martin, let me go. What is this ? 
Tis most unseemly, and at the door too ! ” 

“ What is it, beloved ? It is that*at last, after all 
these years, I know how I love thee, know how free 
I am to love thee, and believe that thou lovest me 
the same. Is’t not so? I know it is, but I would 
fain hear thee say so with thine own sweet lip.si 

“ Martin,” she pantejj, her face aglow with con¬ 
flicting red .and white, “ hast forgotten that I am 
a helpless cripple, a* maimed thing that can never 
be aught but a burden? How can I be to thee 
what I should ? ” 

For all answer he drew her within the house, into 
'the little'parlour where Tom lay peacefully watching , 
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the glory of the sun setting. Up to Torfi’s sick he 
led her, and said : “ Tom, lad, this naughty nvsifd dares 
to question my right to woo her" for my wife, because' 
of her* maiming ! As if that ^could do aught but 
endear her to me. Scold her, Tom ; tell her how ill 
she is behaving. For me, I can only tell her that 
I would rather have her with no hands and penniless, 
than any lady in the land with ail hefr membei's and 
a great fortune to boot, and*that ever since I have 
known her I have loved her beyond all earthly thingn.” 

“Yes, lass,” said Tom, “ that is indeed sooth, as well 
I know. And, dear one, do not let anything come 
between thee and my brother—I mean any scruples 
of the kind you hint at. I know well that thou canst 
put the coping-stone, the crown, upon his earthly 
happiness as no one else on earth can do it. And 
more than that, dear one, thou canst make me happy 
before I go hence with the thought that the two 
beings I love best in the world are made one, not 
only in the flesh, but in the spirit—one for evermore.” 
As Tom ceased speaking he held out his hands 
to them, and, clasping each, drew them towards him, 
murmuring, “ Thank God! ” 

For about a minute’s space they remained thus'; 
then were suddenly startled by the advent of Danie 
Pook, who screamed, “ What is the matter ? is he 
worse ? ” And as the trio turned their bright faces 
towards her, she took on an iir of mock offence, 
saying : “ I don’t know how ye can ha’ the heart to 
flurry a poor old woman like that; I thourt surely 
he was worse again. But what’s the, matter. Y’all 
, look as if ye’d found a fortune.” 
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“4 ^ve,.at any rate^ mother,” said Martin blithely. 
. “ See, her,^ is the iass that is to be my dear wife : 
what dost think o’ that ’en, mother ? ” ‘ 

“ Th’ biessed lamb,*th’ blessed lamb ! ” sobbed the 
old dame, flinging herself down on the nearest seat 
and burying her face in her apron, “ a’am so glad, 
I fee^ I mun wail^a bit, for ma heart’s overfull to 
bear all. She’s been scj patient, so loving and tender 
and kind, that whiles I have felt my heart breaking 
TO see her, and to think she might never know the 
joys of wedded life. Now I can die happy, and I 
won’t ask thee,” glancing archly at Martin, “why 
thou hast been so long in cornin’ to the point. It’s 
enough for me that thou hast come while my bonny 
girl is in her prime.” 

That was a happy little household that night. 
The universal joy made it impossible to remember 
the grim shadow which overhung them, for Tom 
brightened up so that he looked like a new man. 
Martin sat by Grace’s side, with an. arm round her 
waist, and the dame sat opposite by the side of Tom, 
who spread his beneficent glances all around like 
a sunset glow. And again they talked of old and 
well-remembered scenes during the siege of Lyme; 
they recalled the hair-breadth 'scapes whicl^ each 
had experienced ; they fcang songs of praise ; and at 
last, wearied out with excess of joy, they retired to 
rest, but not before family worship of the truest and 
best kind had been indulged in, to the immense 
content of every one. And so they slept in utter- 
I most pea«e. 

Thenceforward the days fled swiftly by, each 

19 
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full of interest, and it was not without rS of 
self-reproach (poor Martin was^ always ptone to 
that) that Martin noted the coming of' the day 
when ne must leave* all this delightful int;erlude to 
battle again with storm ahd sea and human .enemies. 
But no sooner did the call of duty sound in his ears 
than he cheerfully obeyed it, helped thereto by the 
dear ones who prized his company as much as he 
did theirs. For in those days patriotism was by no 
means a mere name, a word without realisable meafi- 
ing, as, alas ! it has now almost become, or is quoted 
with Dr. Johnson’s scathing dictum as being “the 
last refuge of a scoundrel.’’ Everything that could 
be done to fit him for departure was done, and 
punctually at daybreak on the date appointed he 
started for Plymouth to rejoin his ship. He arrived 
without any adventures, for the countryside was now 
not only peaceful, but enjoying a return to prosperity ; 
and immediately upon reaching his ship, found him¬ 
self plunged into arduous duties, for the admiral 
had left word for him that for the present he ^as to 
resume his duties as master, and, with such men as he 
could command, do his best to get the ship ready for 
sea. With characteristic energy he plunged into hj-s 
work,i'ut found himself sorely hindered by positive 
dislike on the part of the nqwly appointed captain, 
and scarcity of men to do the work, many having for¬ 
gotten their solemn promise to return, or deliberately 
broken it—as indeed they might have been expected 
to do, nor could they be honestly blamed for so 
doing. But Martin had now need of all his Jortitude, tj 
need of all the strength and peace of mind which o 
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'*his l|Jte petjod'^'of special joy had stored up in him. 
He wasSjbetween two- fires: an incompetent, over¬ 
bearing, TOd ignorant man commanded him, and 
under him were a group of discontented menf quick 
to note any friction betwee# the officers, and make 
the worst possible use of it for the furtherance of 
their own ends, or indeed end—that is, the doing 
of the* very least poftion of work possible. 

Humanly speaking, TVIartin was now quite alone. 
H^ had never mixed very much with the officer.s— 
who had naturally looked upon him as much too 
close to the admiral for their comfort—and the 
best of his men had not returned to the ship. And 
if they had, he could hardly have associated with 
them when off duty. I know of few things more 
calculated to produce bitter despondency and lowness 
of spirits than such a position as this on board 
ship, especially for a companionable, warm-hearted 
man. I speak feelingly, having myself known .some¬ 
thing of the miserable business, and, while assured 
that 4 was doing my duty to the‘full satisfaction 
of my captain, been condemned to utter loneliness 
when off duty, to have no one to whom I might 
speak, or with whom I might exchange ideas. To 
some natures, of course, this state of things would, 
be no hardship; to others it would be almost in¬ 
tolerable. It was so to Martin. Never in his whole 
career had he felt the burden of his duty heavy 
before, or realised that, could he have his wish, he 
would get out of it at once. And again and again 
he found himself vigorously striving to overcome 
this grq,v?ing distaste for his service, recalling his 
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love for his master, and chiding himself Jofi his 
longing to be out of all trouble and settjrgd down 
with his dear one at Lyme. ‘ * 

Relief came at la§t in the sjjape of a letter from 
the admiral, commanding him to take the first ship 
that was sailing for London, and come back to his 
old position of bodyguard to the admiral. 

“It hath been most forcibly brought home to me 
of late how much I need thy loyal and devoted 
attendance,” the letter went on to say. “ Meseemeth 
that none may be trusted to serve as if they loved 
the service, or as if they cared one jot for the man 
for whom they worked. But enough of that. Suf¬ 
ficient that I need thee much. Just now there is 
a piece of work toward that will demand all our 
energies, and especially thine, for I know of no 
man better able to cope with such a business than 
thou art. Briefly, there are rumours of mutiny in 
the fleet. The press-gang methods of recruiting thou 
knowest I have ever hated, although unable ,ynder 
present conditions to recommend that they be dis¬ 
continued. But I felt sure that some day they 
would bring us trouble, and I think that trouble 
is upon us now. Come then, Martin, as speedily as 
may be, and assist me to deal with this matter 
before it grows to such a hCad that there may no 
longer be any dealing with it. • 

“Thy friend, 

“Robert Blake.” 

Martin’s heart responded to this appeal, as does ^ 
the high-mettled horse to the crack of thfe whip, o 
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\He jyas all eagerness to be gone, and not only 
because^'be dearly desired to be by the admiral’s 
side agairif,' but bA:ause he felt such a growing 
disgust at his present position that he feared he 
might be tempted to throw it up altogether, and 
thus lose the companionship of the man in whom 
his very soul seemed bound up. Now that danger was 
past;* and so, bidding a cordial farewell to the men 
with whom he had beSn working under such grave 
di^culties, he got him on board of a sloop-of-war, 
the James, and sailed for London as a passenger' 
Her captain was a man after Martin’s own soul, a 
rough tarpaulin to all outward appearance, but a heart 
of gold—a man wedded to his profession, tender¬ 
hearted as a maiden, though a lion in battle. Withal 
he was a Christian of the proper stamp, who grappled 
Martin to his heart as with hooks of steel, and 
entered into closest communion with him over his 
late troubles. 

They had a pleasant but tedious passage up 
Channel, for the Indian summer w 5 s over the sea, 
the light languorous haze and the gentle airs full 
of balm that ofttimes mark the close of autumn. 
At last their pleasant little passage ended with the 
battling down of the anchor off BlackwaJ^ and 
Martin, with many fervent protestations that he 
would not fprget his gentle host, got him a wherry, 
and was rowed to ’Whitehall, where the admiral 
awaited him. After salutations brief but sincere, the 
admiral told him that matters on board the fleet 
in the Downs were growing serious. Mutiny was in 
the air,, and it had even been suggested that the 
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whole of the fleet was disaffected tpwaijd"^ the- 
Commonwealth, and was ready J;o revolt /md bring 
the so^ of the late Man back again. That Blake 
flatly refused to believe. But he knew, he^ said, that 
the seamen’s grievances’were many and legitimate, 
and that they needed to see a man whom they 
could trust, armed with sufficient authority for the 
redress of those grievances. ^Therefore it would be 
necessary for him (Blake) to sail as .soon as might 
be, with all the ships he could muster, for ^le 
Downs, and there to hold an inquiry into the matters 
in dispute, and settle them, if settled they might 
be, right speedily, because the fiercest and most 
lucrative part of the war with Spain was about 
to begin. 

Thenceforward all was haste, haste, haste. Admiral 
Blake and his henchman were ubiquitous, leaving 
no stone unturned to get the fleet to sea. And 
such was the value of a good name that no diffi¬ 
culty whatever^ was found in manning the flagship ; 
men fell over one another and fought in' their 
eagerness to ship with Blake, and even those who 
sneeringly said that admirals, good or bad, made 
no difference to them, relented when they heai^d 
that ?'.Iartin Penfold was to have his old position. 
Then Martin took to inviting crowds of sailor-men 
down to the waterside, and haranguing them upon 
the many and great advantages the present shipping 
opportunity offered. “ Why, lads,” he cried, “ once 
the present difficulty of manning the fleet is settled, 
we have the whole wealth of the Spanislj Main at^ 
our disposal. These sallow Dons have become so* 
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laclgdaisical, *by reason of the wealth poured in 
upon^them without • effort of theirs, that one has 
but to shew them **6 flag of Britain to make them 
disgorge, as does the booby when the frigate-bird 
flying aWe her sounds, his hoarse note. Come, 
boys, let us away and share in the plunder of the 
Spaniard, who, having plundered himself for a 
centhry, has now <ieither nerve nor tenacity to hold 
on to his ill-gotten gatns, but is ready to drop them 
@n the first call from us. There is wealth, and, 
what is better, honour, to be gained in the present 
conflict with the Dons. But we must be united, 
resolved and confident also that in our present 
’ rulers we shall find honest men. Some of ye know 
Admiral Blake: I turn to you, and ask. Is he not 
the most honest man you ever knew? Not merely 
honest by law, but honest to his own hurt, willing 
rather to be ten times defrauded than to do one 
poor man a wrong by mistake.” 

In suchwise did Martin assi.st in the manning 
of 4 he fleet, so that when at last they put to sea 
there was a fairly goodly company of high-mettled 
men, most of whom felt the honour of their position 
as much as they did the prospects of pay and prize- 
money. But when they learned their first destina-* 
tion, many of them were filled with .surprise. They 
were to sail for the Downs, where a fleet lay at 
anchor whose nlfen were ready to destroy the 
nation’s prospects of success because they had been, 
as they thought, slighted by a favourite admiral 
being removed from commanding them. The common 
sailor, IS never very logical, and no ordinary reasoning 
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will account* for his doings. I 'was once, ,to quote 
a small experience, only valuable because* pe^o 3 hal, 
in a barque sailing from Havana Mobile,^ j,i.labama, 
and thence for home^. The master was an elderly 
man, full of amiability ; but although he had <»f course 
once been a sailor, he had long ago forgotten all 
about the method? of carrying out a sailor’s duties 
and responsibilities. All hands jealiged this, .and 
in the forecastle all sorts of, lurid remarks were 
passed about his incompetency, and the blessing it 
would be to all hands if only he would die, or fall 
overboard, or something. Yet when, on arrival in 
Mobile, he called us all aft and informed us of his 
decision to quit the ship, having realised that he 
was no longer fit to command, those aforetime loud¬ 
mouthed grumblers broke down entirely, some even 
shedding tears, and some shouting that they would not 
mind sailing round the world with him. And when 
at last he did go, one would have thought that he 
was the beloved father of us all, so great a demon¬ 
stration was made. Not only so, but muttered 
curses upon the supplanter who was coming were 
quite the rule; and it was not until some days 
after, when the new master did arrive, that the crew 
.suddenly realised that they did not care so much 
after all.*' 

So Blake, when he sailed for ^he Downs to pacify 
the mutiny-muttering crews ofi the ships there 
gathered, was prepared to act in human fashion. 
Had he refused all discussion, and simply com¬ 
manded, the bloodshed must have been terrible, for 
the men were wrought up almost to furjf.^ "But 
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instead of ACtirfg in tliat high-handed but senseless 
mann^ he*sent round to each ship a message to 
the effect\ij*.t, protected by his solemn word that 
nothing harmful should befall them, representltives 
from the disaffected men sh(ju!d come to the flagship 
and hear*what Admiral Blake had to tell them— 
the man whose word no one in thfe fleet had ever 
known* to be* broken in the smallest detail. They 
came, and it was a gi^nd meeting. In his plain, 
bliyit language the adpiiral set before them the 
facts—told them that Admiral Lawson was removed 
from his command for State reasons, principally 
because he was urgently needed elsewhere, and 
that, they all knew well, must occasionally be the 
case with commanders, whether on shore or at sea. 
Moreover, he gave them to understand that now 
was approaching the very crux of our quarrel with 
Spain, and for them, who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day in getting the fleet ready to go 
anywhere and do anything, to relinquish all those 
splendid possibilities of plunder anf! prize-money 
for the certainty of prison, and the probability of 
ignominious death, was not merely suicidal, it was 
maniacal. 

'The effect of this common-sense and kindly ajjdress 
was electrical, instantyieous. Only one or two 
' daring souls ventured to inquire what their prospects 
for the cruise were "Supposed to represent. And 
Blake answered without hesitation, “At least ;Cioo 
prize-money each.” That settled the matter. Wild 
shouts and cheery for Admiral Blake arose, and every 
)nan tliefe was anxious to return and spread the 
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joyful news that all was for the b'est t^ besjP 
of all possible worlds for the sailor. They returned 
to their various ships full of tnthusiaofh, and by 
the oPder of the admiral every crew had an extension 
of time for retiring granted in order that^the good 
news might be fully communicated before the men 
slept. 

But in the quiet of his cabin,'just* Before retiring, 
Admiral Blake wearily discuSsed the present position 
with Martin. All his officers had presented tfvsir 
reports and gone each his own way, with their orders 
to execute at once or on the morrow, and now the, 
admiral was free to talk over private matters with 
the plain man in whom he placed the fullest con¬ 
fidence. “ Martin,” said he, “ I am very weary. 

It has pleased the good Lord to give me place and 
power, neither of which I craved nor love; and so 
I cannot but feel that, since I did not seek them save 
by the plainest doing of the present duty, He must 
have seen that I was the fit and proper man to be 
trusted. Yet *t is, as old age creeps on especially, 
a weary task. Emphatically such a business as to¬ 
day’s. Those hot-headed men, had they not believed 
me, and refused to listen, what a terrible matter 
woul(i have emerged ! I might have been exonerated 
from all blame—but my deajcountry! In very deed 
I am tired of dealing with men so fiill of feeble ‘ 
notions, so unstable, so prone to follow the last 
parrot-call; and in sooth the more senseless it is, the 
harder to persuade them that it is not the final word 
of wisdom on the matter.” 

” Dear master,” said Martin in reply, “ as.you saiq 
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J just 5«jw, ^ou are weary and unstrung. Let me just 
only say«ne word then, and retire. The Lord hath 
chosen thfe to d(?-a great work. He is not dis- 
appointecj in thee, aijd until thdt work be done He 
will not, suffer thee to rat. Then thou shalt rest 
in glory. Good-night, master.” And he was gone. 



CHAPTER XIX 

( 

THE BEGINNING OF TOE EIJd 

I N such quiet wise was the threatened mutiijy 
averted, and the Navy restored to its proper 
state of effectiveness. And it is pleasant to be 
able to say here, and at once, that never again 
under the Commonwealth was there any question 
or symptom of insubordination among the seamen of 
the fleet as a whole. Having once trusted to the 
word of the admiral, they found never any reason 
to doubt it, and went steadily, if somewhat stolidly, 
about their duties, as men perfectly satisfied. This 
was well; for even now, when it might have been 
supposed that * the Royalists would have •been 
thoroughly disheartened in that they were so 
soundly beaten on every side, they, with the per¬ 
tinacity of the British bulldog, calmly ignored 
defeat, ^and went on corresponding and intriguing* 
with every foreign Power w|io would have aught 
to do with them, in the hope that some day, some¬ 
how, things would turn their tvay again. It was 
entirely due to Blake’s hold upon the fleet that 
the Restoration, with all its concomitant evils, did 
not happen before; and surely it is .permissiWe to 
suppose, even with the knowledge of the hold that 
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nis gf^at ^hief Cromwell had upon the minds of 
men, that^had he (Blake) been spared another decade, 
there woulcf have been no Restoration, no shameful 
humiliaticin of Britain by Dutch fleets sailing up 
the Thames. But in the 'face of facts long past 
such speculation is but idle. , 

Me^nwhile^ the difficulty of getting men generally 
was more acute th*an ever. The hateful expedient 
of the press-gang was resorted to, and many peaceful 
se&farers were torn from their ships or their homes to 
serve, much against their will, in the fleet. Truly 
the liberty of the subject was mightily slow in 
growing from a meaningless phrase into a fact 
beyond dispute. Strange too that the more popular 
service of the two should have longest been manned 
by nothing less than legalised slave-stealing. And 
even then, with every power possible granted to 
them for the impressing of seamen, it was found 
necessary to ship soldiers to fill out the scanty 
ranks of the seamen, thus laying thg foundation of 
our present service of Royal Marine Light Infantry 
and Royal Marine Artillery, both of which it seems 
probable will ere long be merged in the ship’s com¬ 
pany as blue-jackets, and so end the long anomaly 
of sea-soldiers. 

At last, in March, 1^6, Blake sailed from Torbay 
with a fleet? of fortg sail under his command, and 
with Admiral Montague as his colleague. As usual, 
his instructions were in skeleton, which hfc was 
emppwered to fill out and clothe upon with his 
usual «or»sumnfate ability. There was very much 
*to do u{)on Spanish account; for vk were now, after 
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long blinking the fact, at open and* acktiow^dged® 
war with Spain, and consequently all the operations 
of war with any part of Spain ifself or her oversea 
possessions were in‘order. Moreover, there was a 
long-standing account to settle with PortugaJ, hapless 
Portugal, who was in the pitiable position of being 
between the upper millstone of England and the 
lower millstone of Spain, and Wcfe als*©'possessed by 
an insane complacency, a disabling pride that forbade 
her to see that her only chance of safety lay in 
submission to the strongest Power demanding it, and 
then craving protection from that Power. If ever 
there was a people living in a dream of the past and 
blinding themselves to the fact that they were no 
longer able to speak with any enemy in the gate, 
that Power was (and is) Portugal—a nation that 
has shared the common fate of all those nations which 
have owned allegiance to Rome. Like some deadly 
miasma the shadow of the Popedom envelops any 
country which, as a whole, acknowledges its sway, 
and there all progress ceases, all development is 
arrested, and a dull apathy succeeds, amidst which 
the sleek priest and sordid-looking monk move 
supreme, lording it over the bodies and souls of men. 

I hak/e no quarrel with individual Catholics, nor 
would 1 place one hindranc^i in the way of their 
worshipping God in their own fashion. But I dread, 

I have a shuddering horror of, tlie priesthood, of the 
power of Rome, and view with profoundest. mis¬ 
givings the influx of exiled monkish communities to 
this country from France. They come ba ^ fand 
of liberty, of freedom for all to worship each in his ' 
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way, tfteir aim, never lost sight of for one 
moment, is to bring every one with whom they 
come in contact within the entire domination of 
their autocratic chief, any means in their power to 
employ, ^o for this reason alone I long for the 
Commonwealth method of dealing with the power 

• of Rome. Open-eyed opposition to* it as a world- 
power,*no com*pft)miSe with it, no losing sight of any 
of its dealings for one fiour. 

For Lisbon, then, Blake sailed, whither the ambas¬ 
sador of the Commonwealth had preceded him, in 
, order that he might, as he had done in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lend the weight of his presence with the 
fleet to the arguments of diplomacy. It was a case 
of the Duke of Tuscany over again, only more 
so. For Portugal had given hostages to fortune 
in the shape of her Brazil ships, soon to be 
homeward bound with much treasure and other 
valuable cargo. Our claims upon the unfortunate 
monarch were many and high-handed. He was 
calmly* asked to pay an enormous indemnity for 
the benefit of those merchants whose ships had been 
seized at sea by Rupert, brought into the Tagus, 
and sold. His plea that he could not know which 
of the conflicting parties in P^ngland had right or 
might on their side, though a very reasonable one 

• under the existing circumstances, was utterly ignored, 
the law of the strongest being practically the only 
law invoked, as usual in time of war. £so,ooo, 
representing at least four times that amount now, 
was^dofTiapded of him, and no abatement was so 
bmch as* considered. Then he was^ asked to grant 
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freedom of religion to those Englishmen • whoso 
business called them to reside in Portugal, and to 
refus| harbourage to such dese*i^ers as Called them¬ 
selves Roman Catholics. Here he was between two 
fires. He was literally ufiable to grant these demands 
without making^ a terrible enemy of the Power 
that was far greater than him in ^Portug^l—the 
Church. Besides, he would^also be* doing extreme 
violence to his own religious opinions. Beyond 
all this, he was required to grant certain privileges 
of harbourage, water and food supply, such as were 
absolutely necessary for the prosecution of the long 
blockade of the coast which was just beginning, seeiqg 
how weak the fleet was, and how soon it might be 
put out of action by sickness in the absence of fresh 
food and water. In vain did the King plead that 
he was now asked to put himself in exactly the same 
position with regard to Spain as he was about to 
be heavily fined for having taken up towards the 
vessels of the Commonwealth. The plea was sternly 
refused. Then it was pointed out to the British 
plenipotentiary that Portugal had already paid 
heavily, by the loss of her Brazil fleet in 1650, for 
any mistake she had made in entertaining Prince 
RupeA. This was ruled irrelevant, begging the 
question, etc. 

Then the King made a fatal^ mistake*: he offered 
to submit the points at issue to the arbitration of the 
Pope. In this he may have been sincere, although 
it sounds like a very bad and poor joke. The Jfcing 
is almost unthinkable. As reasonably caU i» a re¬ 
ceiver of stole I property to arbitrate between a 
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burglar a householder as to the ownership of 
goods just stolen from the latter’s house. But not 
only so—only the Invincible ignorance and haughti¬ 
ness of the Portuguese could have prevente 3 them 
from knpwing that to the ^Puritans the mere sugges¬ 
tion of the Pope of Rome being asked to interfere in 
their affairs was an insult of the deadliest kind. It 
did, moreover,* h^ten the negotiations, for Blake 
immediately put to sea, divided his fleet so that he 
c«Uld watch for the Spaniards and the Brazil fleet 
at once, and commenced the blockade. This prompt 
action on Blake’s part brought home to the King as 
^nothing else could do the grim, calm earnestness of 
the men with whom he had to deal—men who re¬ 
fused to be scared by the bogy of Rome, or to be 
hoodwinked and cajoled by diplomatic trickery. And 
undoubtedly commercial pres.sure was also brought 
to bear upon his Majesty. It was represented to him 
that if this devilish, heretical Englishman were not 
satisfied, he had it in his power to ruin Portugal, 
tempbrarily at any rate, since upon tlie advent of the 
Brazil ships rested the solvency of not only the 
Government, but of the merchants, who were all more 
or less dependent upon the cargoes borne homeward 
by those rich argosies. 

Therefore, after his l«ng wriggling, the King at last 
consented to become the ally of England, to pay the 
indemnity demandeeJ—to yield, in fact, all the points 
Tn dispute, and to receive in exchange all the benefits 
that an alliance whh what was rapidly becoming the 
great^t J’owei* in the world could bestow. These 
were neither few nor cheap, as h^tory shows. In 
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fact, it is not too much to say that but for England 
neither Portugal nor Spain would now have any 
national existence. Napoleon wojcld hav^ completed 
his designs as toabsofbing them in hisva.st European 
empire, with what results uto humanity in general we 
can only faintly imagine. The immediate benefit to 
England was that on June the 5th the Colchester 
went into Li.sbon and shipped the*;£’50,ooo for trans¬ 
mission home. But better than that—and of no small 
interest at the time of writing, when the mightiest 
fleet the world has ever seen, flying the white ensign 
of Britain, has been anchored there during the August 
manceuvres—was the offer of Lagos Bay as a per¬ 
manent rendezvous for our fleet; a valuable privilege 
which we have enjoyed ever since, although the 
addition of other and more convenient Spanish ports 
has somewhat dulled our appreciation thereof 
It is useful to note that among other blessings for 
which we have to thank the rugged seamen and 
soldiers and forceful diplomatists of the Common¬ 
wealth, stands out most prominently the recognition 
of the right of the trader to protection by the armed 
forces of his country. For many centuries the trader 
had perforce to be a fighter, nor could he ever hope 
for aid from any one but his own strong arm and 
stout heart. True, the convoy system had been 
practised by *Holland, but it was only \ised in the 
narrow seas. Abroad, the merchant seaman must 
fend for himself, fight his own battles, suffer his own'‘ 
losses, as well from his own countrymen as from the 
enemy. For it was no uncommon thing to see^a^^all 
merchantman deeded of her crew by the press-gang. 
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‘ and left •to the mercy of harbour pirates, as was 
the alien trader in a foreign country, who carried, 
metaphori(;ally sptaking, his life in one hand and 
his wares in the other. Cromwell’s Government 
changed^ all that, made it*known that in the future 
the aegis of Britain’s flag was over the humble.st 
trader as well as over the proudest ambassador, 
modffied of hearse* by exigencies of State. But the 
principle was laid dow*n, never to be abrogated, that 
tbe merchant, be he seaman or landsman, going 
forth upon his lawful occasions and conforming to 
the laws of the country in which he traded, had a 
prescriptive right to be protected by the whole power 
*of his country from any public wrong, upon no 
matter what excuse. As the herald of kings was 
sacrosanct, no matter how high warlike pa.ssions 
might rage, .so the herald of trade was henceforth 
to be held sacred, and the heaviest penalties exacted 
for any wrong done to him. 

Thus auspiciously had begun this great under¬ 
taking. Something of brutality, of Tiigh overriding, 
of rough adjustment of rights, there undoubtedly 
had been; but judged by the usual standards of 
warfare, it had the highest justification—that of 
complete success, and without the loss of a ^nan or 
the firing of a gun. Ttic way was now clearly open 
for the suepessful prosecution of the great object— 
the seizing of Spain’l sinews of war, and the humbling 
the haughty Spaniard in so thorough a fashion 
that he would never again dare to lift up his heel 
I^ritairw having learned that all the Pope’s 
blessings of him, and cursings of l^s enemies, were 
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of absolutely no avail against the stolj^d courage'^, 
and indomitable tenacity of these base-born islanders, 
this spawn of the devil, whosi# chief «nd in life 
seemed to be blasphemy against Holy^ Mother 
Church. All the crews were in high fettlp. They 
had early learned of the success of that portion of 
the negotiations which related to the establishment 
of a rendezvous in Lagos Bay, cfhd uh^s at present 
outweighed in importance all other considerations 
in their minds. For well they knew the miseries 
of a protracted blockade, with no harbour of refuge 
and refreshment near. Some of them had been with 
Blake during the long blockade six years beforCj 
and vividly recalled their sufferings then, recounting 
them with a certain gusto for the benefit of the 
youngsters, as who should say, “ Ah, lads, you think 
you are hardly dealt with, but let me tell you that 
in 1650 we knew what hardships meant, when our 
meat was mostly stench, our bread was more vermin 
than good product of wheat and barley, and our 
water was a crawling witches’ broth of strange 
wrigglers. Now we shall fare sumptuously on fresh 
beef, and even on occasion fresh vegetables. We shall 
get wine and sweet water, and—truly our lot is cast_ 
in pleajant places this summer blockade—with a fat 
wad of prize-money dropping in every now and 
then, as a foretaste of the rich haul ?,t the long 
last, when the admiral closes Kis net, nor lets one 
fish escape.” '* 

So did the old sailors discourse'iand fire the young 
men’s blood, until it was almost difficult tp restrain 
their ardour. Tjiiey wanted to doing something. 
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no matter,what; but, in the leisurely and patience¬ 
breeding fashion of those days, they were compelled 
to cruise up and dbVn the coast between the ^Straits 
of Gibraltar and Usljant for a long half-year, before 
aught cguld be done but make occasional dashes 
after the daring privateers of the Biscaynos, who 
were^ doing a fair stroke of business among the 
English merchant* ships coming up Channel unpro¬ 
tected. But this was more by way of a cheap 
interlude wherein little honour and less payment 
were to be obtained, and it may easily be imagined 
with what impatient rage the seamen learned that 
quite a fleet of merchantmen had succeeded in 
sailing from Spain for the west, and that four 
galleons had reached home in safety. It must have 
been no ordinary task to keep those fiercely impatient 
and disappointed men from breaking out under 
such annoying circumstances. Almost all sailors 
are ready to blame their officers for everything that 
goes wrong. While they themselv^es will refuse all 
responsibility or initiative until it is thrust upon 
them, they expect their officers to be omniscient, to 
have the gift of prophetic insight, and never to make 
a mistake. We do not read, of course, of the thorny 
way of the officers of Blake’s fleet on this memorable 
blockade, but it is no* hard to imagine that it must 
have becn.an exceedingly difficult and delicate one. 

Meanwhile, the lot of the Spaniards was pitiful. 
'“Fleets of ships lay rotting in their harbours, with 
ruined merchant* gazing wistfully upon them, or 
li^dtein^ to the monotonous reports of the look-out 
men, who had d7er in sight a ^hite speck or two. 
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on the horizon, the inshore scouts of the heretic 
squadron. No one was paid, for there was no 
moneyt to pay them with, xfie whcfie country 
was comparable with a great house with troops of 
servants and hosts of guEsts, where lavishness and 
luxury reigned, but whose means to pay for all 
this came only week by week. ^ Suddenly the in¬ 
come ceased ; and as all, pui;veyors, servitors, and 
consumers, were alike improvident, ruin fell upon 
all alike. And the watcher at the threshold showecl 
no signs of weariness or relenting from his fell purpose. 
Gales blew, seas ran high, provisions fell short, 
ships became so slow, by reason of the sea-growths< 
upon them beneath the water-line, that they could 
hardly crawl, yet by night and by day, in foul 
weather or fair, there he was to be found at 
his post, hanging on in bulldog fashion, and with 
apparently an inexhaustible fund of patience to draw 
upon. The only semblance of excitement which 
entered into thq, dull monotony of the blockader.s’ 
lives was the occasional feeble attempt at a sortie 
made by the galleys at Cadiz, when the wind 
had died away and they might perchance catch 
one of the smaller vessels of the squadron by herself. 
It was ®thelr only chance of doing any damage, 
for with their scores of great oai^, wielded by hundreds 
of slaves, they made fairly swift way through a calm 
sea. But if a broadside from a fairly well-gunnecj, 
ship struck them, the scene on the rowing-benches 
must have been unspeakably dreadful. In i^.t, 
it is difficult to suggest any of the dark places of 
cruelty of old thA: could compare with the" lower 
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de^ of ^ galley for horror. We need not go 
into any details, especially as we do not read that 
the galleys of Ca^iz did our fleet any harm. They 
apparently had a vvholcsome dread of the accurate 
gunnery of Blake’s menf and so did not dare to 
run any risk of being sent to the bottom. But 
indeed the day of the galley was happily nearly 
done, althcu^’h they^ lingered on, as affording an 
opportunity for the indulgence of cruelty by the 
'Latin nations towards pris(jncrs, whom it w(mld be 
somewhat of a relief to see destroyed i’h b/oc. 

One service the galleys did render Cadiz: they 
made it so highly dangerous for any boat-work to be 
done by the English ships in the harbour itself that 
the admiral wisely did not make any attempt. Yet 
he must have been sorely tried, even in his colossal 
patience, by the receipt of despatches from home, 
wherein even his great chief showed symptoms of 
fretful impatience at the length of the blockade and 
plentiful lack of results. Doubtless Cromwell was 
won*derfully wise and far-seeing, but he was no 
sailor, and hardly able to understand the trouble 
which his interference, however well meant, in matters 
of sea-detail was likely to give his great admiral. 
In one matter, however, Cromwell .showcd*his pre¬ 
science wonderfully. • He suggested that Gibraltar 
might be • “ attemgtablc,” and if captured would 
gender it easy to hold the Spaniard in dread while 
protecting our own Mediterranean trade, adding, 
\^l;h true Puritaif thrift, that it might be done with 
a ffjhch<fsmalter fleet than was now employed, to 
the gr5at casement of our own che%es. 
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To all of which Blake assented with a siglf as being * 
perfectly true and reasonable, if only the men vvere 
forthcoming, and the ships were*#what t];»ey should 
be. M*eanwhile, he rrrust just hang on doing his duty 
and keeping his men up to*theirs. Then the^Council 
of State decided to recall half of the already weak 
fleet, and we read that ten ships, under Admiral 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Sandwich, ^ere ordered 
home, leaving Blake with twenty on the coast Just 
what in the meantime had become of the other tea 
is not very clear, but it is probable that they were 
watching the Straits under Stayner. Then at the 
last moment, almost before Montague’s departure, the 
long period of waiting came to an end, the Spanish 
treasure ships were sighted. Of course it is hardly 
possible to take other than a one-sided view of this 
matter, but really we can spare a thought to the 
chagrin of those anxious Spanish commanders, who, 
having their port, their home harbour, in sight, 
and having even fired a salute, a joyful volley of 
exultation for that they had eluded their savage Toes, 
should suddenly find those foes upon them. All 
that skilful navigators could do to minimise the 
chances of capture they had done. Instead of sailing 
straight cin from the Atlantic they had made the 
African coast well south, and, well concealed by the 
haze that is almost always the rule on that,shore, they 
had crept north with utmost ease. They must have 
known of the desperate straits in which their home 
Government found itself, and been* led to trust that 
they would be able to get into Cadiz un.^een^'^OT, 
if seen, too lata p be molested. And it must be 
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v^nfessed ftiat they had good grounds for so hoping. 
First'^ all, tile seasonal gales were now due, in which 
it was intensely diffi««lt to maintain a blockade ; and 
next, all seamen know how very short a distance, 
how sligl]t an accident 01* alteration of course is 
sufficient to hide even two great fleets from one 
another at sea. Then when in sight of San Lucar de 
Barrameda, vfith tht port of Seville under their lee, 
and Cadiz only a few rniles farther on, they felt safe, 
and fired that fatal salute. 

There were eight galleons of them, laden as usual 
down to the scuppers, and hampered shamefully by 
deck cargo, but still well manned and armed, so that 
possibly when they saw Stayner’s three ships bearing 
down upon them they were not very much alarmed. 
But the Englishmen apparently considered that, 
judging by their late experiences, disparity of numbers 
was no bar to English success, and they came right 
on. They attacked the hapless Spaniards with all 
the accumulated fury that the remembrance of Spain’s 
many* crimes, her vast ill-gotten gains now floating 
•before them, and their long, weary wait on the coa.st 
had engendered. The fight, if it could be called so 
where from the moment of attack all seemed to 
ae going one way, and that against the luperior 

PQj.(-g_vvas very brief* Stayner had sighted the 

galleons at .dawn, after hearing the salute, and by 
noon all had been either captured destroyed but 
which managed to escape into the nearest port. 
It was a noble haSl, and it included the viceroy of 
MexV, tbe Marquis of Badajos, who, with all his 
spoils md his family, was returni% to Spain. As 
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was customary, Stayner engaged the Capitana gallemi- 
himself, and met with the most stubborn resistance 
of al^ But it appeared as if nf) amouiit of heroism 
on the Spanish side* could coynterbalance, the valour 
and fury of the English* for the Capitana ^soon went 
the way of all the rest—the way of defeat. Yet did 
the English gain nothing thereby but honour, for the 
gallant Spaniard, disdaining,to *yield Irimself or his 
ship as prisoners to the hated heretics, set her on fire. 
At least so it is believed, but in any case she was s( 5 bn 
enveloped in flames, from which the marquis refused 
to escape, having first cast his children into the sea 
in the hope that they at least might live. His hop,e 
was fulfilled. They were rescued and well treated, but 
the Spanish hero was burnt to death, having lost 
everything but honour. 

Then came the pleasant task of reckoning up the 
spoil. Apart from the usual West Indian ahd South 
American produce with which the galleons were 
crammed, ther^ was found a treasure in crude sugar- 
loaf-shaped ingots of silver, valued at £600,(^, or 
considerably over .£'2,000,000, if reckoned in values 
of to-day. Those were busy days when the richly 
rewarded tars were fitting their prizes for the home-, 
ward j( 5 urney, and transferring the bullion to Admiral 
Montague’s ship for conveyante home. And leaving 
Blake, who modestly retires into the .background 
as usual when the showy and more profitable p^ 
of the business is to be done, and Stayner, whc 


bore the brunt of the actual fighlSng, to recommence 
the weary round of the blockade, Montaigue bailed 
for Portsmouth. / He had a beautiful passagfe home 
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'and^^ arr^azing reception; all the welcomes and 
thanks which should have been Blake’s and most 
certainly Stiyner’s 8'eing showered upon him a|pne. 

The bullion was discharged and carted to London, 
where under guard it wa» conveyed to the Mint, 
amid the acclamations of the citizxns, who saw in 
every .ingot invisible sign of the decadence of Spanish 
and Catholic power, apd an increase of the might 
of England. Then honours and praise began to 
fl( 5 \v again towards the only available admiral. 
Montague must have felt occasionally ;is if he was 
being feted under false pretences, but more probably 
he consoled himself with the euphemism that the 
whole fleet was receiving honour through him. The 
thanks of Parliament were voted to him, and he 
and his men were lionised to their hearts’ content. 
Especially welcome was the now well-established 
fact thaf the blockade had been entirely successful, 
and also that the old-time superiority of Pinglish 
seamen over Spaniards was as well {parked as ever. 
The poet Waller presented a short poem in which 
only Montague is mentioned, Blake and Stayner 
being quite ignored. It was a pity, but it was quite 
usual. Nevertheless, it could not hurt Blake, whose 
laurels were full, and who in any case (fid not 
strive for the praise of* man. 
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THE MIRACLE OF SANTA CRUZ 

W HEN the news of Stayner’s splendid victory 
reached Blake’s squadron, there were many 
murmurings. The old seamen said, as usual, that 
it was just their luck; the younger men without 
experience muttered that the admirals arranged these 
things between themselves, without care for the men 
under their command. Amid such growlings on 
board Blake’s flagship Martin moved like^an angel 
of peace, while hot indignation was filling his heart 
that any men who had experienced the rule of 
Admiral Blake could so speak of him. But he 
stifled his wrath, and made his influence felt among* 
the men in suchwise that the feeling of discontent 
rapidly died away, and disappeared altogether when^ 
once t^e grumblers were persuaded that they would 
share in the prize-money equally with those who 
had actually taken the vessels. Then Martin gently 
reminded them of the character, power, and influence 
of the man under whom they served—a matt^ 
they were in danger of forgetting^ yet one of greatest 
importance to them, as being their, best^an(/most 
valuable guarantee for just and equitable treatment. 

316 
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% Martin’# labours were specially needed now. The 
actiot^ust Wer had so unsettled the men’s minds, 
made them^ so ea|^er to quit the monotonously 
miserable work of the blockade, that it was* hard 
indeed fo? them to Settle ^down to it again, as he 
knew they must. Fortunately the real truth about 
their prospects could only be knowm to a few; had 
it been common psoperty, it is more than doubtful 
whether even Blake’s gft;at and commanding influence 
wQuld have sufficed to keep the men under control. 
And it is most difficult to condemn them. Again and 
again it has been pointed out how utterly miserable 
and disheartening were the conditions of those long 
Blockades. True, they were absolutely essential; the 
work had to be done, even though there was no 
glory to be gained in the doing it, and much 
pain and suffering, without any relief, were its 
inevitable concomitants. All endured great misery, 
from the admiral downward, and it almost pas.ses 
imagination to comprehend how it was possible ever 
to entice men to sea again who hatl spent a year 
.in blockading a foreign port. Yet .so curiously is 
man, and especially sailor-man, constituted, that there 
never yet was found any service, however full of 
danger, difficulty, and suffering, but that men to 
perform it are always forthcoming. Witness our 
service to-day as regards the torpedo craft To 
those who'have been accustomed to hvc sheltered 
hfes ashore, even under humble circumstances, the 
mere baldly truthful recital of the daily round of 
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ike a onto of Dante concerning ope of the infernal 
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circles. But there is no branch of naval •vork mo«e 
easily manned than this. It is a mysterj^ 

But the one pre-eminent nee<:j of men in the old 
Navy* while blockading was patience, boundless, in¬ 
exhaustible patience, never-w^ing hope, hr —where 
minds were dense and dull—the cultivation of an 
attitude, mental nnd physical, of passive endurance. 
To plod through the same disnjal sound of Buties 
day by day, under every circumstance of physical 
discomfort, amid surroundings to which any g^ol 
accommodation is luxury, subsisting on food of so 
foul a character that only a sailor or a hog could 
eat it, to feel the dread scourge of scurvy eating 
into bone and marrow, and to know not wheiS 
respite would come, called for much of the bull¬ 
dog tenacity with which we have always been 
credited, and did not call in vain. It is characteristic 
of the race too that the one event which ,was dis¬ 
cussed continually, looked forward to with an eager¬ 
ness almost maddening in its intensity, as being the 
way out of the* present distress, and the consumma¬ 
tion of desire, was a bloody battle, a sea-fight with 
the Spaniards—ten to one, twenty to one if need 
were, only let us get at them. 

Of Brake’s endurance of these hard times, in which 
he was the mover and director of all, we cannot 
speak with any certainty, except that we know that 
he never failed in his duty to Bis country, even at 
the bitter cost of long bodily pain. He had nev?f 
fully recovered from his ill-dress^ wound received 
in his sea-fight off Portland, and tjie life hqfwas 
now leading was«the worst possible for such, a con- 
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dj^ion of liody ;is was his. But we never hear of 
*him ^i^nplakiing, asking to be relieved of his too 
arduous duties, retu^rjning, as he might easily have 
done, to a well-paid, comfortable^ post on shores and 
leaving sUth terrible ’work as the blockading of 
the Spanfsh coast was to younger men. Other 
men might take a rest, not he ; other men feeling 
that seJme corgpjssiqn was due to their own bodies ; 
but Robert Blake, steacifast, stolid, and staunch, held 
on^ In the old Christian fashion he endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible. 

So all through, the stormy winter, from October 
till March, Blake with his ships patrolled the coasts, 
v^iting, waiting always for the advent of more 
Spanish ships, and inciting the superstitious Spaniards 
to the belief that these awful watchers on the thres¬ 
hold were not human—were veritably in league with 
the devil. But never a Spanish ship came near. 
They had received voluminous warnings of the state 
of affairs at home; and in spite of the deep distress 
and utter need of the people in Sp»in, they dared 
not make a dash for Cadiz, and risk another 
’catastrophe. But at last news reached the admiral 
that twenty-two treasure ships from the New World 
had reached the strongly fortified harbour of Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe, and^there were lying in perfect 
safety under the guns of the forts, anxiously awaiting 
an opportunity to cksh across to Spain. If only 
Bltke would relax his vigilance for a few days, or 
take his fleet intc^ some Portuguese harbour to 
reftesb his sea-i^^rn men, they might get a chance. 
Butlo flieir'scouts (by whom .they were kept 
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wonderfully well informed) never brought? them any 
hopeful news of that kind. Presentfy tl>t^ did 
receive tidings from some Di^tch shipmasters of 
Blake, but they wese of so alarming and inconceiv¬ 
able a nature that, afte^ the’first shock of surprise 
had passed, the Spaniards flatly refused to credit 
the information dt all. The governor of Santa Cruz 
laughed the report to scorn, for *it wa? to the effect 
that Blake was about to attack the Spanish fleet 
in Santa Cruz harbour. He (the governor) might 
well be pardoned for his levity, remembering v;hat 
sort of place was this redoubtable bay. It is a 
deep-set harbour, with a narrow entrance, and both 
sides of the strait passage were then fortified very 
strongly. To all ordinary thinking, for an enemy 
to attempt to enter would be to court absolute 
destruction ; for if he could by any chance escape 
being sunk while going in, he mu.st vicvitably 
succumb to the iron hail which would be rained 
upon him from all the eminences around, between 
which he woulcl be held like a rat in a trap. • And 
it should also not be forgotten that the attacking 
ships, if such could be found, must be entirely 
dependent on the wind for their volition, never so 
trcach^ous and unreliable as under high land 
like this. There is always the greatest possible 
risk of carrying away masts when sailing along 
under high land, down the gilllies and ravines of 
which rush, without any warning, tremendous gusts 
of wind, .striking a becalmed ship^with such force 
that if she be under full sail she i.s, almyst certain 
to lose some of ft, and probably the masts .as well. 
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Ihis, of «course, does not apply when the wind is 
bloU.',-^ de&d on shore; but then* what commander 
could be so utterly devoid of all prudence as to 
run his vessel or vessels right jDefore the wirfd into 
utmost danger, wherfi, unless the wind changed at 
the right time and into tlie right direction to suit 
him, he must remain and perish?* 

Ncf, the Spagiards simply could not entertain the 
idea. Bold and bravcf they knew Blake to be, but 
tl^cy did not at all imagine him so reckless as to 
court certain destruction. Some people cannot learn 
even from indefinitely multiplied experiences. Such 
people were the Spaniards. With all their past 
knowledge of the deeds of Englishmen in conflict 
with their own race, they were now unable to believe 
in the possibility of such a daring action as that 
which they were told was contemplated by Blake. 
And they told the Dutchmen so, with many sonorous 
apologies for their disbelief and explanations why. 
To all of which the sturdy northerners replied, in 
effecU: “ Apparently, you do not ykt know Blake. 
, He not only plans impossibilities, but he accomplishes 
them also. You will, of course, do what you feel 
disposed to do with our information ; but if you are 
wise, you will prepare for his coming, and t^at right 
speedily. For our pai^t wx are going to leave the 
harbour at once. It will be no place for us during 
the coming Eght.” And away the Dutchmen sailed, 
IccMng the Spaniards still haughtily incredulous, but 
secretly perturbed# in case the rumour should be 
trfle %fter all. 

• t 

Now.it is /loteworthy that in this, the greatest 

21 
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action of his life, as when he first fought the Dutch. 
Blake was unhampered by the presence oi' any^ ^cfier 
officer of almost equal rank wit)| himself He had 
no ond" to consult but God, was left entirely to his 

own genius and daring, and tHe result-- But we 

must not anticipate. The Dutchman’s information 
to Don Diego Diagues, the governor, was correct 
in every detail: Blake was coming.^ .And iif de¬ 
ciding so to do wc must bclfeve that he had well 
weighed the risk, had made up his mind, after 
taking all the factors into consideration, that his plan 
was feasible, and that he had a great prospect of 
doing that which he had purposed to do, completely. 
Of course he knew that much would depend upon 
the wind—he must have known fairly well the dis¬ 
position of the vessels in the harbour by report; 
but in any case he was for the attack. Therefore 
on April 20th, 1657, the Spanish look-out was almost 
paralysed with astonishment to see Blake’s fleet, 
under all canvas, coming direct for the harbour under 
a press of sail before a strong home-blowing wind. 
It must have been a shock to all the Spanish officers; 
but probably, borne up by their invincible pride, 
they comforted themselves with the thought that, 
while he might get in, he would never get out 
any more. 

Vain hope. They might have known that a man 
who could dare such an encotlnter as ‘that must 
have good reasons for believing that, if he could g?t 
in, he could also get out. And meanwhile he was 
coming nearer, nearer, ever nearer. S,;xte^n of*^the 
smaller Spanish vessels were moored close in, shore. 
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viijjle the %ix large galleons were anchored broadside 
on to 4he dhtrance, thus completely sheltering the 
smaller vessels, bu^^also masking the batteries at 
the bottom of the bay, to the silent satisfaction 
of Blake, ^who saw at once Jrow he was being aided 
by his enemies. He had hoisted his flag in the 
Swiftsure, and had altogether twdnty-fivc ships at 
his dfsposal •with •Captain Stayner as a sort of 
acting admiral. Him Blake sent in to attack the 
ships, taking upon himself the assailing of the forts. 
One more factor in the situation must be mentioned, 
as having no doubt been thought of by Blake—the 
exceedingly poor gunnery of the Spaniards, making 
a hit an accident, as compared with the accurate 
fire of our own men. 

The English ships entered the bay in line ahead, 
firing steadily at the batteries on the heads of the 
bay, and* then, as they-passed out of the line of 
fire from those fort guns, taking up their position 
each as ordered broadside on to the galleons, which 
they ©verwhelmed with their fire. *As at Porto 
Farina, so here : the strong sea-breeze blew the smoke 
from us to them ; and while it hindered what little 
aim they might have had, it did not prevent our 
gunners from firing with utmost precision. Qne by 
one the galleons caughk fire and blew up, filling the 
bay with debris of vessels and dead bodies, while 
the atmosphere becarfie a thick fog of gunpowder 
smoke. Even in the heat of battle much bitter 
disappointment \^as» felt at the thought of the im¬ 
mense’loss /)f pyze-money. But all knew that there 
was no help for it: it was impossible to bring those 
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unwieldy vessels away; they must be destroyed.. 
And destroyed tkey were, every last one oft them, 
and then the still unsatisfied Englishmen attacked 
the half-moon of smaller vessels in their turn, and 
served them the same. Now was the time of danger, 
for there was no possibility of the Spanish gunners 
on shore doing any harm to their own countrymen 
on board the fleet—there were done' Idft there. So 
that the forts <it the bottom of the bay were now 
able to open fire upon the English ships, except for 
the providential circumstance that the wind blew 
all the smoke arising from the burning vessels full 
in the faces of the Spaniards, and made their always 
poor aim now perfectl}’ haphazard. A few shots 
took effect, but the firing soon ceased as the futility 
of it became apparent. It was an awful scene, that 
harbour full of wreckage, overhung by dense smoke 
9S to one half of it, a thick fog stabbed through 
and through with spires and sabres of fire, and ever 
growing thicker as magazine after magazine blew up. 

The work was barely completed when the ebb 
tide made, and the English ships, getting under way 
with great rapidity, began to glide .seaward. Then 
came the crowning mercy of the day—a shift of 
wind t.j the opposite point from which it had been 
blowing. It was no mere flaw either, a cat’s-paw 
from the hills, but a .strong, steady breeze, which 
filled the sails and wafted the ships out on top 
of the tide as rapidly as they had come in. H^en 
like Blake and Martin—like-minded, that is—received 
this almost miraculous happening as a ^lirect sign 
of the blessing of Heaven upon their efforts, and 
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.■ja^ifestelH no >astonishment. Had not their whole 
careei^ been replete with miracHte ? One more or 
less could not surgrise them, or add to the fervency 
with which they thanked God for all His wondrous 
mercies tpward them.' But,those who had not hither¬ 
to regarded God as having much to do with them, 
who had Him not in their thoughts'except to murmur 
against His^ decrees and take His great name in 
vain, were profoundly* moved. It could not fail to 
sirike them as a directly Divine interposition in their 
favour, and for the time prevented any grumbling 
at the loss of the treasure. 

So the English ships sailed away safely, the heavy 
.shot from the forts at the entrance whistling harm¬ 
lessly over the mastheads, as if—which might well 
have been the case—their muzzles could not be 
depressed sufficiently to strike a ship unless she was 
out of range. Which sounds like a bull, so in 
e.xplanation I would say that at a certain distance 
off a .ship would be in the line of fire, but then 
the guns would not propel their shot so far. And 
Blake, having seen all fair for the .station off Cadiz 
again, sat down to write his modest despatch : 

“ After spending .several days at Cadiz, and not 
finding the enemy forward to come fortl^ it was 
decided to go to Sante. Cruz, where we arrived on 
the 20th of April, and found that the West India 
fleet was in the har'bour, five or six galleons, three 
being flagships, and sixteen others, some laden for 
and some fron\ the Indies, having brass ordnance 
and thcir,full gomplement of men. We resolved to 
attack •them; though they were nfoored close along 
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.^^ich w*6s ^cd with muskefeers, /mrA 
castle and six or seveiP forts. 
il|fbur hours they were beatwi, and ^11 the ships 
OT«rjBn ashore except pe admiral and viqe-admiral, 
resisted most, but fey 2 p. m. one was.fired and 
the other blew up, and by evening all the rest were 
fired except two that were surik, and only ^ their 
masts appeared above water. *To* dbmplete the 
mercy, our own ships got off well, though some were 
maimed and had to be warped off, and the wind blew 
right into the bay, and the forts and castle continued 
to play upon us. We had only fifty slain and one 
hundred and twenty wounded, andxiur ships so soon 
repaired that in two days we sailed to our former 
station, near St. Mary’s, where we arrived on the 
2nd of May. To God be all the glory,” 

No mention is made oi the Spanish losses, but 
Without dispute the carnage must have been 'frightful, 
huddled together as the ships were, and unable to 
return the English fire at all effectively. As might 
well be expected, this action caused a might}^ sen¬ 
sation throughout Europe. It was revolutionary. 
Henceforth the security which tne holders of forts 
on shore had felt against any fleet whatever would 
never ^ain be felt: it had been rudely shattered 
by this ten years’ sailor. Claftndon, who must have 
often been at a loss to characterise the actions 
about which he wrote so well and copiously, sayS^ of 
this one: 

" The whole action was so miratulpus, that all n^n 
who knew the place wondered that any aobe/men, 
with what courage soever endued, woqld ever have 
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<^dertalilbn it jj^and they could l^^dly persuade them- 
selvej^ito ^xliisve what they h1?^^i^oflie, whilst the 
Spaniards ^t4fort|d themselves with the belief that 
they were deyils, 'and not men, who had destroyed 
them ia sucl| a manner^ So much a strong reso¬ 
lution of boiu and courageous men can bring to 
pass^ that no" resistance and advantage of ground 
can disappe>itft them 

One unlooked-for*but very gratifying result of 
Blake’s stupendous victory was the way in which it 
united men of all parties in praise of Blake. He 
was from henceforth to be the national property—a 
great Englishman above party, as much as if he 
had stepped out of the previous century, had been 
a contemporary of Drake and Howard. His own 


party, of ^course, showed the highest approbation 
%r his servic|,s, but, in strange contrast with present 


no huge sum of money as a mark 
of Ji^^mH^la^ion. They did indeed give him 
^Sl^rfrmFofnimself set in gold and diamonds, and 
Cidmwell wrote tendering him his own and the 


nation’s thanks; but that was all. The Puritans 


did not believe in paying a man many times over for 


- the same service. The Government ordered a d^ 
of thanksgivfiig to h^ observed for this«great und'« 


glorious victory ovflt the forces of evil, and the 
aignal mark of Divine favour which it represented. 
And meanwhile fibe admiral himself was still &t 


bis worl^ .to the utter *amazement of the Spanfefa, 
^nd irid^ otbe^ nations, who could^not m^erattuid’ 
w^y, ^ch a crushing blow, the men who 
,de{dt«^|dil not return home to*be ftfed 
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much of in many different ways. This .Stolid jk''- 
emotional method^f holding on and 5oingJ one’s 
duty, alike in the hour of victory as ^during the 
long months of waiting for the chances of it, passed 
their comprehension, but^ undoubtedly heightened 
their respect for these island foes. 

The same vcsscrthat bore home Blake's despatches 
bore a letter from Martin to his betrdthftd, which, as 
I have not mentioned the part that my hero played 
in the great battle, 1 venture to give in full: 

Swiftsure. 

At sea between Santa Cruz and St. Mary's. 

April 22nd. 

“Mv MO.ST PRECIOUS SWEETHEART, 

“These are to let you know that through the 
infinite mercy of God the admiral and myself arc yet 
whole in body, whiles we are beyond doubt full of grati¬ 
tude to God for the truly marvellous way in which He 
hath led us to victory and back again. I .see more 
fully every day how mightily the good hand of our 
God hath been upon us, but this latter business hath 
been of so marvellous a kind that I am fain to lay my 
hand upon my mouth and only wonder and worship 
in silence. 

“ You a-e to know, sweetheart (how I do love you !), 
that tow’ards the middle of March the admiral, God 
bless him ! did appear ill at ease and restless, given to 
much silent communion with himself, as if he were 
brooding, which he certainly never did, and also to 
much private prayer. Of the latter \ knew becau.s 5 _ 
he would tell me to permit none tQ molest him 
at such times, exbept on most urgent necessity. 
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. v^rning fliem that he was in audience of the King 
of^kin^s, which office I gratefull^undertook. And 
also when our priv^e informants came on board, of 
whom I may say nothing he/e, seeing how very 
private qre all such 'matters, he would be for long 
lost in deep thought, apparently taking no heed of 
what^was adoing around him. Yefhad he lost no jot 
of his keen knotvledge of every man his duty, the which 
attention of his hath'ever been so valuable. And 
thus the days went by, I ever feeling that some great 
event was near at hand, until one evening, just before 
we were to retire to rest, when I was attending him 
as usual in his stateroom while he discoursed, as was 
his wont, of home affairs at Bridgwater and at Lyme, 
he said suddenly : ‘ Martin, lad, I am led by God to 
make an attack upon the Spanish fleet, which I am 
informed is in Santa Cruz. To all human seeming 
it is a desperate venture, but I have no fear for the 
result, whatever may befall, for I know that God doth 
guide us. We head for Teneriffe at to-morrow dawn, 
God'willing.’ ^ 

“ Thus it befell that on the morrow the fleet made 
all .sail with a fine quartering breeze for Teneriffe; 
and the admiral, summoning all the captains by 
signal to come and confer with him at tw» of the 
clock post-meridian, bade all hands lay aft, for he 
would speak to them. And when they were all of 
them assembled, he ’appearing before them with that 
inscrutably calm visage of his, raised his hand and 
said : ‘ Fellow-s^arrten, we are bound upon a desperate 
vent&re, s^eakjpg as men, but under God’s guidance, 
aj it sh»ll be,^I believe it will issue Entirely successful. 
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VVe are to attack the Spaniard with ,twent^-two jj»il. 
in the harbour o^anta Cruz dc Tencrffifc, s^icc he 
will not come out, and we be aU^ weary of this long 
blockade. It is a gteat venture, but I am confident 
of success, for I know in whorn we trust, ar;d 1 know 
you, my men. Let us, then, commend ourselves to 
the abounding cate of God, and leave the result with 
Him calmly, be it what He wilk’ Th^-n, dear one, 
we all to prayers, the admirafkneeling in the front; 
the which pleasant excrci.se concluded, it was sw%st 
to see how cheerily all hands did spring to their 
respective tasks. Then came the meeting of the 
captains, while all the .ships, with mainyards to the 
masts, did lie gentl>’ tossing, awaiting the upshot olf 
the meeting. B}’ half-past three all was over, and 
the ships under full sail again, briskly sailing for 
Santa Cruz. 

“I feel sure that many men, when they ..saw the 
mighty defences of the port on either hand the 
narrow entrance, felt a sinking at the heart. Indeed, 
our adventure seemed rash unto madness ; but*there 
was no halting—no, not for a moment. Straightly we 
.sailed in, the flood making boldly and the sea-biceze 
blowing strongl}’. Then we changed formation to 
line ahead, when within three miles, and Captain 
Stayner with the first division crowded in under all 
sail without firing a shot, Blake’s orders being that 
he should reserve his fire for tlie ships \^ithin. But 
to sec how the forts at the entrance did vomit flame 
and smoke was amazing. Yet ^tili more amazigg 
was it to note how that not one ol^ theii; shot did 
strike us, but vveVit hurtling Itigh in air. Then di^ 
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reduce sail, (about one mile from the entrance) 
upon feeing how well Stayncr’.s*H^vision was faring, 
and commenced t(^-return the cannonade of the forts 
so shrewdly that some of them were too badly 
damaged to continue firij;ig. Only the higher ones 
and the castle we could not reach, because our guns 
would not permit so great an elevalion. So we sailed 
into the baf, ’^'hert; already Stayner’s ships were an¬ 
chored, some head and stern, and some by the stern 
wily, while their fire upon the doomed Spaniards 
was terrific, the explosions echoing back from the 
mountains like terrible thunderings, and the Spanish 
vessels continually enveloped in clouds of smoke, 
which'entirely hid them, at times, from our view. 
But they, firing at random, did strike some of our 
ships ; and one shot falling upon a gun’s crew of us, 
did sla)- three men and wounded seven others, the 
blood of one being hurled over me, so that I was gore 
from head to feet, and almost dazed with the con¬ 
cussion. The firing from our shi^s was like unto 
one'long roll of thunder, never ceasing for a moment, 
until we saw that all the Spaniards’ flags were down 
or hidden. Then did the admiral make the signal 
to cease our fire, and to board with boats. Also he 
ordered that the ships should all be set on»fire, since 
it would be in nowiee possible for us to withdraw 
them. And indeed it looked as if we should have 
much adA to corne out ourselves, forgetting how 
signall}’ the Lord had holpen us hitherto. 

“ Then the ,tidt did turn to the ebb, and we to 
get’ up anchcjrs with all speed, while ever and anon 
^ome^i a cannon-ball out of the flaming clouds ahead, 
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some of which did strike us, but doing little fexecut^n, 
thank God, W’c, ■?/ere hardly aweigh \'i;hen.'' as "by 
a gracious miracle on our behalf,, the land-breeze set 
in ancl wafted us outward, at the same time rolling 
the smoke after us that we were still hidden from the 
forts on the shore. And so with that veil astern we 
made our rejoicing way to sea without further scathe, 
and our total loss of slain and hurt less than two 
hundred men, at which price we have destroyed the 
entire fleet of Spain in Santa Cruz, and done grievo>^s 
damage to the shore defences also. 

“ The admiral was exceeding weary, and his face 
white and drawn as I have never seen it before since 
he and Tom were wounded off Portland, I lear hi.s 
glorious life is fast closing in. Yet doth he never 
complain, but taketh all with that sweet smile of his, 
which ever toucheth me to the very core. ‘ 

“ Now I must make an end of this overlong epistle 
(for me). Read it unto Tom, my dear brother, whom 
may God bless mightily and keep him with u.s. 
Give him all my brotherly love and kindest remem¬ 
brances from the admiral, who ever seeketh to know 
of his welfare. Give my warm salutations to Dame 
Pook and any townsfolk inquiring. And for thyself, 
sweetheart, my very soul reacheth out unto thee. I 
long for thee as a babe for ks mother. I see thy 
sweet face in the night watches. I felt thy prayer? 
hedging me round as a wall of Brass in tfte midst of 
the battle, and I pray that God may keep thee for 
me, and me for thee. Farewell. ^ , 

“ Thine own lover and soon-to-be-husband, 

“ Martin Ren fold.” , 



CHAPTER 
REJOICINGS AT LYME 

T he receipt of Martin’s letter at Lyme was 
coincident with the arrival of the official news 
from London, and supplemented the latter so well 
that for a long time Grace was kept busy reading 
extracts from it to admiring townspeople, who came 
in numbers to the little house to hear news of their 
hero, the great admiral. Tom revived wonderfully 
upon receipt of the news ; his eyes brightened and 
his face beamed, the haggard look almost disappearing 
from it altogether. He was so grateful to God, so 
proud of his brother, so full of admiTation for Blake, 
so glad for his country’s sake. Yet in the midst of 
his joy a shade fell upon his face as he thought of 
the sacrifice of human life, of the savagery of wair, 
so opposed to the gentle teaching of the J’rince of 
Peace. But he did, not obtrude his views upon 
anybody, being in this respect much wiser than many 
of our moilern peace-talkers, who always seem ready 
t?> make war upon any individual who dares to 
disagree with theij peculiar methods of ingeminating 
peace. Jiate war as we may, and ought to do, there 
^an be no c^bt that in the present condition of the 
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world the nation that does not ho|d its6lf ready 
for war, unless prottft;ted for a consideration by son!c 
more powerful country, must (prepare to become 
enslaved. And also it will not be good* for us to 
forget the waging of a more'insidious war—com¬ 
mercial war, prompted by' greed and greed alone, 
by means of which a group of enormously wealthy 
men, aided by their Government,"att7.clt. a friendly 
State, ruin its trade, starve its'women and children 
by thousands, and then build libraries and endo^fr 
universities with some of the proceeds. This is a 
far more cruel form of war than that carried on 
upon open battlefields, with deadly weapons; but 
our legislators have hardly realised that as yet: No,* 
Tom kept his grief to himself, not doing or saying 
one word that would mar the joy of the day of 
thanksgiving, especially remembering Grace. 

All over England, as at Lyme, the day wa.t being 
kept with holy joy, and now there were none to 
scoff. Even those who were most fiercely opposed 
to Puritanism, as being a new form of slavery • by 
reason of which a man dared not enjoy himself, said 
nothing now. But at Lyme almost everybody knew 
Blake personally—knew Martin of course intimately ; 
c and so thty rejoiced most vigorously, feeling indeed 
that Lyme was honoured beyond measure by its 
close connection with two such worthy men. And 
as they could not fete Martin, they appro^iched his 
brother Tom, and asked him to preside at a feast 
whereat all the principal townsmen tho.uld be present,^ 
and the present mayor and ex-mayojr should ' sit 
on either side of him, and all honour\should btv 
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tendered Wm on ^account of his past services, as well 
as Tor Ihe sake of his brother’s "goodly work just 
heard Tom refiised point-blank, alleging his 
unworthiness*ill-health, and mairped condition.’ But 
Grace plea’^ed with hiffi, the dame scolded him, his 
townsmen would not take “^o ” for an answer, and so 
at last he yielded, but firmly stif)ulating that he 
shoulcf be spoJ(:eB of•as little as possible, and that all 
the glory should be ascribed to God, as requested in 
• Bl^e’ s modest despatch. 

Delighted, the successful deputation departed to 
arrange matters. They soon decided that, to be 
what they wished it, the feast must not be confined 
t(^ the ehief men and respectable householders of 
the town, but must embrace all, even the very 
,^ooorest—it must be a day of general rejoicing. 
About the finding of funds there was no trouble 
whatever; for, strangely enough, mean men were 
almost entirely absent from the quaint little town at 
that time, and those who gave did so without asking, 
also without any ostentatious parade. *Deep down in 
^very heart was a precious well-spring of thankful¬ 
ness for the great mercies of the past few years, 
and especially the crowning mercy of the crippling 
of Spain and Rome too, as they fondly supposed, 
the latter being in tho*e days inevitably recognised 
as indissolubly connected with the former. And 
here was a| golden Opportunity for rejoicing as a 
unit*ed community, of recalling all their blessings 
since the day tl^t •Colonel Blake first marched in 
wi!h his B/istol refugees at his heels. Preparations 
wMt merrily /n in the large hall Vhere the town’s 
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business was transacted, and in sundry ini. meeting- 
rooms and barns fbr the bulk of the people ' 
Oxen, sheep, pigs, poultry, were slain, add great 
store wheaten bread and fresh vegetables laid in, 
with many a barrel of pure 'home-brewed ale. At 
last the great day arri\?id, and Lyme smelt like 
one vast kitchch with the preparations for the 
coming feast. Punctually at i p.m., Tom appeared 
at the Guildhall, attended aS usual by Grace and 
Dame Pook, who, having seen him safely within 
the Hall and seated, were about to retire, when the 
mayor observed them, and, running after them, made 
them stay. “ Why, Grace, my maid, what ood Cap’en 
Tom do without thee? Besides, lass, I may not 
let thee go like this: my colleagues wouldn’t hear 
of it. No, no; do’ee stop and hear all the ’mazing 
nice things we be goin’ t’ say about Martin an’ the 
admiral. T’will do’ce good, so ta wull. And Dame 
mun stop too t’ look after Grace—we can’t spare 
none of the household to-day sin’ Martin be away. 
Bless the lad, whenivir is he coming home here to 
settle down, and be a burgess of the good old town ? 
I know I’d just love to see him mayor of Lyme.” 
And the good, rubicund old man assumed such a 
comical air of vast importance that Grace and Dame 
Pook were fain to laugh ou'right, and so heartily 
too that the mayor could only gasp with astonishment, 
never dreaming that it was at hhn they laughed. 

Then Dame Pook answered the mayor by saying : 
“Well, Mr. Mayor, if so be you '•vill ha’ us vemales 
to be zittin’ down along wi’ ’ee, tes good, an’ lln 
not one to spoil' your plans But I'^-vish we’d ’a’ 
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had mori noti<je, so as we might ha’ made ourselves 
l 5 ok inore’vitty. We be hardly 6t to be seen.” 

But this the mayor voted the rankest of nonsense, 
as indeed 'it was,^ both the young and old womaa 
being perfectly clad according to their station, Dame 
Book looking like a substantial farmer’s wife, wearing 
a snow-white cap and pinner, ancf Grace in a dove- 
coloured ki/tle arri pretty lace shawl, brought her 
by Martin from Portugal on one of his horne-comings 
tji Lyme. 

So they all sat them down to dinner, two hundred 
burgesses of Lyme, with Tom at the head of the 
table, in the place of honour, and Dame Pook, at her 
Ernest request, between him and Grace, to carve their 
food for them, the original design of having him 
between the mayor and ex-mayor being perforce 
abandoned. There were many tears starting un¬ 
bidden ,to the eyes of the guests as they saw their 
friends being fed like babes, and remembered that 
thus they had been for so long, one of them indeed 
since her early womanhood, and for th«ir sakes. 
But all sorrowful feelings soon disappeared, for all 
were very happy. And when the eating was over, 
which was very soon — for these simple burgesses 
had not learned how to sit dallying with c(»urse after 
course for hours—that mayor rose in his place with 
a cup ■ of ale in his hand, and said : “ Our worthy 
fellow-citizen and de?Lr friend,Captain Tom Pentreath” 
(here a mighty shout shook the windows), “ hath 
begged me to, d(» the honours for him, as such a 
busiftess, ]ie says, is all unfamiliar to him. But while 
I^am glad y be of such assistance to him, I utterly 

22 
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refuse to obey his second request, or rather command 
(for so really he T\ut‘ it), to make no rdentictn of 
him in tjie toasts we honour to-day.’’ Another great 
cheer, which rose and fell and rose again, as if it 
would never cease, greeted this candid announcement, 
while Tom sat with white face and set lips, and Grace 
looked as if it were the happiest moment of her 
life. ‘‘ Fellow burgesses,” proceeded the rrayor, ” our 
first duty to-day is to drink with grateful hearts 
the health of our great countryman, Robert Blake-* 
whose name and fame arc personally dear to every 
one of us, as a patriot, a Christian, and a great 
sailor. \Vc are all thankful to Almighty God for 
His great favour to us in thus prc.scrving us'; ancT 
while we render Him all thanks, we will not forget 
His chosen instrument. Admiral Robert Blake.” A 
tempest of acclamation followed, which made the 
very rocjf-bcams of the grand old building*shake, 
and at its c1f)sc all present stood up and sang the 

hundredth P,-,alm. In those days men were not .sc 

0 ... 

ashamed ?.f confessing their belief in God before ah 
men as they arc to-day. 

When next the maj'or rose, his voice faltered, and 
for some few seconds there was a hush, as he stood 
glancing towards Tom and the two women. “ P'riends 
and fellow-citizens,” he .said, '' my next duty is a 
very precious one, but I feel hardly fit therefor. 
There came into our midst, with’Colonel 'Blake, on 
that memorable day when he first marched into 
Lyme, a man who has entwined h'mrelf around thc^ 
heart of every one of us. He is not of our town, 
but he became one’of us in such a mait.ier that he. 
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s*proljably. as ‘dear to us all aS* our own flesh and 
3 lood. * What he ha^ been to us,—Krst as the valiant 
ioldier ever'in the* forefront of^he defenders *of our 
town, next as a cithen and co-protector, with his 
brother here, of the Ma(fd of Lyme, whom we all 
love as a dear sister who freely* sacrificed herself 
for oilr sakes ; ^nd,lastly, but embracing all the rest, 
as a splendid example of a happy Christian man, 
whose every thought has been for others,—none of 
us can properly say it is too great a sum. We 
may feel—I speak feelingly, for I know I have .so felt 
—we may feel .some little grievance in the fact that 
lixse two wonderful men have not permitted us to 
.share the joy of maintaining that dearly honoured 
, maiden, for whose sake any of us would gladly die ; 
but that is a very small trifle, and after all in no 
way detract.s from, but rather adds to, the honour 
and glory of these two dear men. Martis Penfold ” 
(here the speaker had perforce to pause while the 
assemblage shouted itself hoarse) “ it still ypon the 
^sea, closely attendant upon the great admiral who, 
we grieve sorely to hear, is becoming frail and poor 
in health. Him we honour with all our souls in 
his absence; and his brother. Captain T^im, who 
sits at the head of tjjis board, the joy and delight 
of all our hearts, is an object of almost worship to 
all of u.s. ^Quiet' and unselfish, modest as brave, 
we* have had to force him out of his retirement to 
gladden our eyes .with the look upon his face, if 
h% saddens our hearts by recalling to them his 
maiming for j^x sakes. May God*bless the brothers 
Pehfold, ancf briyg the one still at sea safely home 
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to rest here with hi/r brother Tom, uhtiUthe utmost 
limit of a green old age, to be an example cf what 
brave ‘Christian men may be and do to this and 
succeeding generations.” In all solemnity-the toast 
of “ the brothers ” was d-iunk, and another psalm 
was sung with sirch zest and fervour that all men’s 
faces shone again. ^ 

Then Tom slowly rose, and said : “ Brethren and 
sisters of Lyme, I need not tell you how distasteful 
to me is this public praise, and how little I needed it to 
show me how you all loved us. Only for this reason 
though, that Satan hath temptations enough for 
me, without my friends adding another—the tempt"^- 
tion to think of myself as worthy of all these praises. 
If it hath pleased God to work in me to will and 
to do of His good pleasure some benefit to my 
fellow-men, who am I that I should take to myself 
any of the honour and praise which is due to Him 
alone ? Moreover—and here I am sure you will 
all understand and agree with me—it is certain that 
the doing of good in this world is its own exceeding 
great reward. The exercise of those gifts which God 
hath entrusted us with brings with it a payment 
beyond all that man can bestow, and the acceptance 
of man’s praises over and ^bove doth ever seem 
to take away some of the joy attendant upon doing 
the will of God for the love of God and of His 
creatures. Who praiseth the sun for shining, or che 
fountain for flowing ? Yet doth,, not the sun shine 
or the fountain flow more surely by the good will 
of God than mar. gives out what first giveth 
in to him. Only he may, to his eternal loss, refuse 
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to let hi 5 light shine', wrap up his talent in a napkin, 
and Ifide ft in the earth, thereby committing triple 
robbery: first, of God, whose gi?ts for the benefit 
of others fie eml 5 ezzleth ; secondly, of man,*in that 
he withjioldeth those gifts from them; and, thirdly, 
of himself, in that he ^Ifeloniously loseth that joy 
unspeakable which God hath intended him to receive 
and retain^ * • 

“ Nevertheless, dea*r ones, think not of me as chid¬ 
ing you for these sweet words of yours ; I only speak 
as fearing that by reason of them I may be puffed 
up, and perchance forget whose I am and whom 
I serve. You said and did what you have out 
of pufe love to me and mine, and for that I thank 
you all with a full heart, and the more fervently 
because you have ascribed all the honour and 
glory to God. For Martin and this dear maid ” 
(laying! his hand tenderly on 'Grace’s head) “ I thank 
you too. All that you have said of* them they 
deserve, and I feel specially favoured of God in 
that I have been permitted to live and be^associated 
with such dear servants of His as they are. But 
I would not have you forget Dame Book. She has 
been a mother to us all. Meekly and righteously 
she hath passed through the furnace ofc affliction, 
quietly doing her duty in the sight of God, as 
becometh one of His dear ones, nor ever counting 
it praisejvorthy dh her part that she hath done 
so. She is of the salt of the earth, and I bless 
God for her. 

"Now, I have been impatient to get away from 
4;he questi^ of praise of men, •gracious and loving 
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as it is of you to tender it, anti come to Hie praise 
of God for His metlies to usward in this last moSt 
amazing victory. *' I sorrow over, the slain m^n, the 
widow^ and the orphans’ tears, ^ut I rejoice with 
unspeakable joy over the breaking of the '^ower of 
that most evil nation, Spain,^nd the deadly blow dealt 
to the Man of Sift. Thank God, who hath raised 
up for us such mighty men of valour ^nd wis'dom 
to do this great work, add may Englishmen 
never forget to what they owe these unspeakable 
mercies of deliverance. And now, brethren, I pray 
you let me go home, for I am no longer strong, 
and the pleasure of this day hath been almost 
more than 1 can bear.” 

Immediately a dozen willing hands were out¬ 
stretched to aid the maimed hero ; but courteously 
declining all their assi.stance, he turned to Grace 
and Dame Pook, as had ever been his worjt since 
first he was, helpless, and, leaning u[)on them, went 
slowly homeward. As soon as he was gone the 
talking broke odt in great volume ; and until a 
most unseemly hour, for Lyme, the discussion went 
on, much controversial matter being introduced, 
as was always the case where so many extreme 
sectaries ipet in time of peace. At last, when the 
din of theological argument w^s at its height, the 
ex-mayor arose, a venerable figure, much beloved 
in the town for his solid virtues, and, spreading 
out his hands, cried : “ Brethren, peace. Shall we 
close this happy day by jangling, about minor 
matters, belief or unbelief in which hath no -jot 
of importance ? Rather let us raise oV voices in^ 
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anothet* psalm, ari^ * then, considering the lateness 
*of the h»ur,* disperse to ou^ several homes, and 
seek \)ur beds against the labou'fs of the morrow.” 
There was an iilstant acquiescence; the pAlm was 
raised •Oh, praise'the Lord; for He is good, and 
His mercy endureth fol' ever.” That worthy exer¬ 
cise concluded, the oldest preacher present led the 
assembly in, feri'ent prayer, concluding with the 
time-hallowed benAliction; and all quietly sepa- 
j^ated for their several homes. 

As always ought to be the case after a feast, but, 
alas ! seldom is, there was next day an air of great 
contentment pervading all who had been present. 
It hstd been most successful, this celebration, for no 
one seemed to have been forgotten, and all seemed 
the better for it. Tom was so decidedly ; the meeting, 
though undoubtedly a severe strain upon him at 
the tiqie, had cau.sed a reaction which was entirely 
beneficial; while Grace was almost trj^nsfigured, so 
happy was she. The old dame too went about her 
household duties with a brisk and joyous air, as of 
a person who is suddenly made aware that their 
loving .services have not been forgotten, and that 
they themselves hold a place in the community far 
higher than they had ever dreamed of. ^ So deeply 
had the celebration affected the imaginations of 
those who took part in it that for long they could 
talk of scarcely ‘anything else, and the fame of 
Lyme’s thanksgiving day spread all along the coast 
of the bonny^W<est Country. 

Leaving them to their peace, let us return to the 
^squafiron,^^ich under the bright summer sun was 
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still keeping watch and ward over ^ the "Southern 
Spanish ports. But Ac war with Spain w&s dr&wing 
to a close quietly, from the impossibility of carrying 
it on tfy sea, and the Puritan inability to attaclv 
Spain on land in Europe. The West Indian cam¬ 
paign had been horribly bilfigled, nearly all the six 
thousand soldiers who had been sent there haying 
died, not in battle, but of disease, cwijig to lack 
of proper arrangements for looking after them. But 
the weight of the blows dealt by Blake on thir 
side quite compensated for the want of finish shown 
by Penn and Venables in the conduct of their 
expedition ; and so the war was practically over, but 
undecided, a drawn game with nearly all the 'losses 
on one side. It was high time that Blake’s squadron 
was relieved. He himself received permission—that 
is to say, was requested—to return home and rest; 
but Blake, ever mindful of his men before himself, 
could not bring himself to leave them, knowing that 
their nece.ssity was fully as great as his own. So 
he held ofi through the scorching summer without 
finding any other opportunity of warfare against 
the Spaniards, his strength daily lessening under 
the strain put upon it, as the arduous duties and 
^ abominabh food did their deadly work upon his 
enfeebled frame. 

His condition w'as of cour.se well known through¬ 
out the squadron, u'here his patieht, heroic examplp 
did much to keep the men from breaking into open 
revolt against the hardships of thei'f l«it. They felt, ^ 
and only too justly so, that while their shipmafes, 
who had done no rhore than they had gai^ the& 
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vicjfory over Sp^in, or to provide that great booty 
for Enfjand^ were being feted andj^raised tremen¬ 
dously, they^were, vulgarly speaking, out ofit^ and 
wK?n the;^ returnecl home (if ever they did return) 
they would be forgotten, and would besides be very 
fortunate if they could * successfully claim their 
TTghtfpl share of prize-money. But from these bitter 
reflections the sight’of ^their patiently suffering leader 
drew them away. They knew that he felt for them 
as •never for himself, and that anything he could 
do for them he would; and when he could not 
aid them, he could and did suffer with them. Martin 
suffered very much, but it was for his chief. In 
his solicitude for his friend and master he forgot 
all about himself, and consequently enjoyed the best 
of health. But occasionally he suffered from serious 
loss of temper—when he heard members of the crew, 
and those not always the foremast hands, grumbling 
and laying the blame for their miserable* detention 
on the Spanish coast to the charge^of the admiral. 
The fact was, as he knew full well, that 4 he poor 
•fellows were suffering simply from monotony; if 
only something exciting had occurred, it would have 
mitigated their troubles immensely. In that temper 
they would have hurled themselves unhesitatingly 
at an enemy’s fleet of ten times their strength, and 
welcomed the opportunity gaily. Action, of any 
kind, was |what they principally needed. 

At last Blake was able to gratify their desires. 
Ij: became quit% cTear that the blockade of Cadiz 
was no longer necessary, althou|h no orders had 
a» yet* beeg ^received for the fleet to return home. 
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Perhaps, being so busy witVi weighty ‘matters of. 
State at home, the Council had not time*to ramem*ber 
its weary mariners still tossing on the Atlantfc, watch¬ 
ing I port whose .trade was practically dead; no 
ships being left to come oift or go in,*^ for some 
time at any rate. So Ae admiral determined to 
pay a visit of vengeance to the pirates of Sallee, 
who, left to their own devilish‘device^ for a long 
time, had forgotten the lessons taught to their con¬ 
freres of Tunis and Algiers. Orders were there^re ' 
given for sail to be made, and a course to be set 
southward for the pirate port, with the intention 
of dealing such a blow at the business as would 
effectually cripple it. But when the squadroif arriv&i 
off the port, it took no long time to ascertain that 
under present conditions no attack could be made. • 
None of Blake’s ships could come near enough in 
to bombard the pirate stronghold, while the light- 
draughted. pirate craft, sailing twice as fast as any 
of the English ships, foul with their long cruising, 
and in ,;-iny ca*se too heavy for the service, never 
allowed themselves to get near enough to be shot at, 
with any chance of success. It was also impossible 
to make a boat attack without risking too much 
valuabledife. To send boats into a harbour swarming 
with these light-heeled pirate tgalleys, crowded with 
reckless ruffians, was to court their destruction ; they 
must have been overwhelmed. ’ 

I 

Yet such was the terror of Blake’s name that 
the ruler of Sallee, although ht npust have been 
fully conscious of the Englishmen’s hclplesssess tinder 
present conditions,' was anxious to tre^l^ with thejjn. 
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He did n»t know how soon the infidel might choose 
to retiirn with* suitable vesscls’*and wipe Sallee off 
the faci of the eartji. So he humbled himself, and 
p»mised amendment, released,a great many'slaves 
at a low’ ransom, aifd supplied the squadron with 
water, beef, and fruits at moderate rates ; in fact, 
he behaved for the time with conSpicuous humanity 
indef the stress o 5 fear. Consequently after a short 
tay Blake was consti'ained to sail away again, with 
iq, uneasy feeling that the promises made him were 
lot intended to be kept—had only been made to 
jet rid of him. If it be supposed that his energy 
was falling off, and that he did not deal with the 
iRtscrej/its in his old-time forceful manner, perhaps 
the supposition is correct in the main, as he was 
now much enfeebled in body, and possibly somewhat 
less clear in mind. Yet under the circumstances it 
is difficult to sec how he could have acted in any 
other manner than he did, without a giaeat loss of 
life, uncompensated by any adequate gain resulting 
therefrom. ' 

So the fleet sailed slowly back to its station off 
Cadiz, every day seeing a change for the worse in 
the admiral. He was now suffering from a com¬ 
plication of disorders, of which gravel, scvyvy, and 
dropsy were the chiijf, each severe enough in all 
reason to lay by any man, however vigorous. No 
landsman can fully* appreciate the horror of the 
second of these grim diseases, scurvy, by which 
so many thousand* of our seamen have miserably 
perished. , It is a disease which is only second to 
legrosy; in its loathsomeness. The flesh turns to 
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putty-like matter, the teeth drop out, old scars re- • 
open and fester, and the wretched sufferfer gots blind. 
And it is all preventable—ay,* even curable up till 
a very late stage—-by proper food and plenty of 
vegetables. I have seen a man almost io the last 
agony brought back from death by having onions 
and potatoes crushed in a rude press over his mouth, 
and their juice allowed to run in. It ^.cted like the 
eli.xir of life ; and being fed on purely fresh vegetable 
food, the patient was well enough to resume duty 
in less than a fortnight. But apart from these 
awful complaints from which Admiral Blake suffered, 
and which he bore with most Christian fortitude, 
there can be no doubt that his blood was poisoned, 
his whole frame permanently enfeebled, by the gross 
maltreatment of his wound received off Portland.' 
This was aggravated by his constant exertions and 
hardships since, so that now, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age, he was a broken-down, decrepit old man, 
beginning to look wistfully forward to his long, long 
rest. 0 

Then came orders from home to return at once, 
bringing joy to the whole fleet, where all had been 
gloom and despondency. Martin especially rejoiced, 
for his 'heart ached for the friend whom he now 
scarcely ever left, night or Jay, and upon whose 
noble head the shadow of death was already resting. 
The admiral’s flag was once more hoisted in the 
George, and the welcome order was given to make all 
plain sail to a favouring south-westerly breeze of good 
strength; and majestically the weather-worn squadron, 
released from its long vigil, moved homeward. ^ .j. 
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B ut for the grim shadow which hung over the 
squadron during that passage to England in 
;he sweet month of August, there would have been 
^reat rejoicings on board all the ships at the prospect 
ofoncd again joining in the amenities of shore life, 
of receiving some of the acclamations of which the 
crews felt they had been unjustly deprived, and of 
fingering their shares of the long-ago-earned prize- 
money. * But with the knowledge that they were 
bringing home their great leader dying came a 
solemnity of bearing that might easily have been 
imagined to affect the ships themselves, apd make 
' their passage a slow, solemn march, almost funereal 
in its character. It was a sad time for Martin. He 


could not help recalling constantly that beautiful 
August, fourteen years before, when in close ^Attendance 
upon Captain Blake, ioth of them at the beginning 
of.their acquaintance, he passed with a gallant troop 


tiyough tb^e sweet laftes and over the scented downs of 
Somerset and Dorset. And often, as he sat by his 


paster’s couci) arf the admiral dozed uneasily, he 


woifld wander hazily what had become of the rest of 


tkat goodlj company—-whether ®any of them were 
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yet alive, and, if so^ where. Then his mind wou’d 
picture the .sweet/ace of his beloved, waiting patiently 
for him, and he would wonder whether he was now 
going to be freed from his service in the fleet by the 
death of this dear friend, for whom he would most 
gladly have relinqipshed for years the fruition of his 
hopes, if only he might still keep him company on' 
earth. Thankfully he assured himself of this—that he, 
though released from his wanderings to settle down 
quietly in that home which was ever beckoning hhVi, 
felt no eagerness to reach it, if it could only be gained 
by the loss of his master. 

Then Blake would awake from his doze ; and 
after his material wants had been attended to, 
and the news of how the squadron was progressing 
had been communicated to him by the officer of 
the watch, he would turn to Martin and discourse 
of old days spent together,—of the siege of‘ Lyme, 
and the brave deeds done by the lumpish country¬ 
folk, who rose tP the height of their great oppor¬ 
tunities ki amazing fashion; of the beginnings of 
the fleet, and the way in which the crews of the 
ships were gradually taught that the Puritan temper 
and mode of life would answer, if possible, better at 
sea than atihore, and how well that great lesson had 
been learned ; of the long, ibng cruises through 
summer and winter, when blockading Rupert’s ships, 
and at the same time learning how to handlfi his own'; 
of the fierce fights with the Dutchman, the smoke 
and flame and thunder of battle, when‘'England’s fate® 
seemed to hang in the balance, and, humanly speaking, 
all depended oni the fleet. And then the *alk \VouW 
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^urn to higgler things—of God’s overruling care of 
their deaa- coantry, bringing her Victorious not only 
through ?ier internecyie troubles, but over every 
cnTtoUs foreign nation that had sought to make 
capital out, of those saihie troubles, to leap on her 
back, as it were, when sh 5 was down. “ But,” he 
^<!«Hjld add, “ it may be, Martin, that our people 

o 

are growing spiritually proud, and overly intolerant 
of others who may sFightly differ from them on 
*minsr points of doctrine, even to the extent of 
persecution, which is and ever must be a great evil, 
as entirely contrary to the law of Chri.st. Thou 
knowest, Martin, how foreign it has ever been to 
my'*temper not to grant to all under me complete 
liberty of conscience, or to meddle with anything 
/)f religious controversy, holding that to love God 
and keep His commandments is the whole duty 
of man, impossible of performance, except that love 
.should be first shed abroad in our hearts bjs Him.self. 
But tell me again, Martin, if thou wilt, the story 
of thy conversion. Wast an unregenerate^ rascal 
when first I knew thee ” (with a sweet smile on the 
wan face), ” but wast ever true, brave, and honest—a 
splendid foundation whereon to rear the glorious 
edifice of Christianity.” 

Then would Martin igo through the well-remem¬ 
bered story, adding out of his stores of memory 
mai^ pleasant things about his brother and Grace, 
with all of'which the dying admiral was soothed 
and cheered arid pleased. And so day by day, 
as the ships glided homeward, he drooped and sank 
as Jp his body, but rose ever into tfie clearer, brighter 
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regions with his spirit, so that. Martin, gazing upon 
him ofttimes when' he was unaware of^ tha^' regard, 
would be filled' with awe, deeming it thei face of 
an ari^el, so transfigured did it a^spear.' Even v;b.cn 
his body was racked with cruellest pains, his soul 
rose superior to them, as if they were a matter 
apart from its consideration; and after the agqqy 
had passed, and the dews of opaiq lay in beads 
upon his face, the inner light would so gloriously 
shine forth as to make the bystanders forget _^,hat 
the body in front of them had just been racked with 
sharpest torture. 

Unknown to him, the officers were doing their 
very best to drive the sluggish old ships, along. 
They felt that they were running a race with 
death, and all fumed and fretted at the fine weather, 
which only permitted a speed of some four knots 
an hour, even with every sail and wjnd-saver 
(“ savealls/’ we call them at sea) spread that coflid 
possibly be utilised. But the .ships were so foul 
that progress w'^as intolerably slow, and it would have 
taken a gale of wind astern to have driven them 
eight knots. I know well what that means, having 
once been in a similar position in a smart barquan- 
tine, of vvhich I was mate. The master lay a-dying 
of some mysterious disease, ^yith a dear wife and 
two little ones on board, and we were a thousand 
miles from port, in the South Atlantic, where the 
S.E. trades were failing preliminary to' leaving us. 
I have never seen a ship so bedight with canvas 
wherever a rag could be hung to catcln a stray 
puff without robbing another sail of it. Ev^ wjth 
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the lightest airs the Vessel (she was beautifully clean 
as to ker bottom) would glide along at the rate of 
three tb four knots an hour; but oh, how ^deadly 
■sfow she cfid see^ ! I heard, a man at the wheel 
say onc^*“ Seems as'if Jemmy Smallback’s hangin’ 
on to her keel.” So stfengely do seamen’s super¬ 
stitions operate in the presence of any calamity. 

Slowly—jh !* so 'slowly—the squadron neared the 
Channel, and gradually the sea changed its deep azure 
foathe well-known and well-beloved Channel green or 
greenish grey. The deep-sea lead found the bottom, 
and the arming brought up sand, shells, and hake’s 
teeth, sure evidence of being in the fairway, while 
flifc depth was sixty-five fathoms. Martin conveyed 
the glad news to the admiral, letting him know 
at the same time that all was well with the fleet, 
and that they hoped, with the present breeze, to sight 
the land, about the Beast in a few hours—four or five 
aF’the most. Blake turned his weary head towards 
his friend, saying : “ I would fain Jae spared long 
enough to see my home and settle my smail affairs, 
but I know that I shall not do so. My time is nearly 
come, and except for the business I speak of, I should 
be well content to go. Of late I have been sorely 
troubled in body, as thou knowest; but that* tyranny 
of the flesh will soon be overpast. How can I thank 
thee for thy faithful service, Martin? How make 
thee understand ho\^ good and pleasant thou hast 
been to me* ever since God brought thee to me ? I 
can only give tllee dying man’s blessing, praying 
that ‘thou# mayest see abundance of years, righ in 
haijpinass and peace. Also I wcJuld fain give my 

23 
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blessing to all the ship’s company, but P have not 
the strength. Let the officers all He asked to see 
me; would speak to each one of them, and thank 
them for their loyal,, hearty aid m all that I hc^.c 
been led to undertake. Call them down, M'^rtin.” 

Obeying with a bursting heart, Martin summoned 
the officers, and a most affecting leave-taking to^k 
place, several of them shedding bitter tears, both 
for the loss of one personally dear to each of them 
and also for the enormous loss to England that 
was about to befall. Some of them indeed ventured 
to prophesy that it only needed the good cheer, rest, 
and comfort of the land to restore the admiral again ; 
but he knew better, and told them so. P.esenily 
a ringing cry of “ Land-ho ” came pealing down 
from the masthead, and was heard in the stillness 
of the admiral’s cabin. His eye brightened, and 
he murmured, “ Dear land, though I shall cever see 
thee more, I love thee to my latest breath, and 
pray that thou mayest prosper in all right ways, 
but prircipally in the simple worship of God, and 
the succouring of all such as be oppressed. Gentle¬ 
men, return to your duties, or your rest, and God 
bless you all. I am weary, and would fain sleep.” 

On deck all who were not actually engaged in 
some work that kept them from doing so were 
feasting their eyes upon the soft beauties of that 
most lovely coast of Cornwall and Devon, lying in 
the mellow light of the westering autumn sun. 
And in many an otherwise hard' heart was the 
unutjered prayer that God would spare their dear 
leader, the personal friend of them all as they fplt. 
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tqi once more .^et his foot upom that beautiful shore 
before *he laid him finally down tc*his eternal rest. 
Their prayiprs and ‘hopes were not to be fclfilled 
"Ts 'they desired, for ^ddenly’the signal was made 
for all ftags to be lowered to half-mast. Admiral 
Blake was dead—dead in sight ef port, dead upon 
tht sea he had served so well; and every soul in the 
fleet felt thetshock, while most of them shed tears. 

Two hours afterwards the watchers at Plymouth 
sa^^ the ships entering the Sound, the George leading 
in truly funereal guise, all flags drooping mournfully ; 
and a rumour ran round that the squadron was 
sjirely mourning the loss of their head. Excited 
fol^ accosted one another in the quaint streets, 
and discussed the probabilities of such a calamity ; 
^ but when at last the sad news became known, there 
was such an exhibition of public mourning as 
tJi^ good old three towns have seldom witnessed. 
It could hardly be believed ; but at last the sad 
truth admitted of no doubt, and the whole town was 
put in mourning. The news was sent with ^1 speed 
\o London, where preparations were immediately 
made for a public funeral, but nothing at all extra¬ 
ordinary ; in fact, it is on record that the q^remony 
was carefully copied from that used at the burial 
of Admiral Deane, wRo was slain by the side of 
Moi^ when fighting, with the Dutch. It was not 
a part of tlje Puritans’ programme to make very 
much pomp and j)arade over any great man, feeling, 
asithey did, that too great a distinction drawn between 
the m*an wlio leads and the men viho follow sa\^urs 
3 f (iishdhour^to God. 
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But they buriedf Blake among .the kings ,’n ' 
Henry VII.’s clrapel in Westminster Abbejf, with 
quietness and decency, while there followed hlm_^ 
to the grave a host of sincere,an(^ hearty .mourners, 
chief among whom was Martin Penfold, who had 
not left the side of his dead chief, except to snatch 
a little rest and food, by day or by night, until ^le 
was laid in the earth within that mighty sanctuary. 
That he does not lie there now everybody knows. ^ 
The unspeakable gang who came into power‘‘at 
the Restoration, like the jackass kicking the dead 
lion, dug up his bones and flung them into one 
common grave with Cromwell, Ireton, and Deane, 
and nobody knows where it was. And after all, 
what does it matter? Such a currish proceeding 
is hardly worth mentioning, except as being typical ' 
of the class of men who succeeded the Puritans, 
and made England a common stews, a by\*lord ^d 
a hissingamong the nations, until the outraged 
people rose up'and flung them forth to make place 
for decent men. 

No sooner did Martin behold the last of his 
beloved chief, than, collecting his pay, he shook 
the dust of London from his feet, and remembering 
his master’s last wishes, turned his face westwards, 
his heart growing lighter at every mile as he pictured 
the joy that awaited him at Lyme. But even fhat 
was tempered by a fear lest he should find ■ his 
brother also gone. In the stress of attendance 
upon the funeral, and escorting the body from 
Plyniouth to Loijdon, he had not bee?i able to 
communicate with them at Lyme, so .that "it rras 
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low many months Siifce he had heard, and he had 
nuch ^do ‘to *keep from growing anxious. But 
lere h4s buoyant faith came to Ahe rescue, and 
iefere long he was singing, iis he rode, li1:e any 
Dird, for,*pure joy of'heart. Every now and then 
i qualm of conscience* would give him pause: 
^’as it right for him to be so happy while his 
dear friend and master lay mouldering in the tomb ? 
Sound, sterling common-sense came to his aid this 
ti»e, telling him to be of good cheer, and reminding 
him that in God’s good time Admiral Blake had 
been called home, his work well done, his greatly 
needed rest well won. And why should the friends 
left bfchind him sorrow over such a noble life ? 
Rather rejoice in that it had been lived and that 
they had been privileged to be associated with it. 
So that Martin, reasoning thus, finally accepted the 
invltatiofi of his sound mind and healthy body to 
Chappy, and was so—as happy a man a« you could 
find in broad England that day. He looked forward 
gleefully to his wedding with Grace—to turning his 
back upon the sea as a business for the rest of his 
life, and settling down to a cosy life as a man of 
independent means, to work or not as it pleased him, 
and to enjoy the pleasure that a well-eari^ed retire¬ 
ment must always gwe. He was just in the prime 
of life, although bearing very patently the marks 
of^is hard career, 5nd the signs that he had been 
accustomed to command. But in his bright, wide- 
glancing browfl efes there was the happy gaze of 
a healthy*child who has been always lovingly trended 
aijfl \Misely ruled—a look that appealed to all with 
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whom he came in contact: the face of a child of , 
God, in brief, whose' transparent soifl looks out of 
his eyes unstain’Id by any contact with the world 
of eviUlying all aroupd him. '' 

On the second day of his jo&'rney, for he* ^travelled 
by easy stages so as not to distress hrs willing beast, 
he halted for the' night at a little inn just off the 
main road through the New Ferest, not far from 
Lyndhurst. He was entertaineci by a comely dame, 
who, as used to be the pleasant custom at ma*ny 
village inns, made him welcome, not as a traveller, 
but as a member of the family just returned from 
a long journey. Before his simple meal was ended 
she had confided her great sorrow to hira: her 
husband, “ a good husband if ever there was one,” 
had died a few years ago, and her only son, a 
stalwart youth of twenty-five, had departed from home, 
saying that it was far too quiet for him; and for 
four years ^he had seen naught of him. She greaff^ 
feared that he was dead, and if he were, she did 
not wisf^ to live longer. It was only the hope of 
his some day returning that kept her alive. 

“ What was his name ? ” said Martin, without much 
show of interest, really more to make the old lady 
feel that her story was being attentively listened to. 
“Edward Ireland,” responded the dame. 

And Martin, suddenly shaking off his listless 
attitude, said ; “ Then, praise God, dame ; for unf^^ss 
some calamity come between ye, surely you will 
see him ere long. He was pressed in London for 
the George, and after some time of sullen bittersess, 
as was only natural, he went to work with 51 wj|l. 
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^nd I, IJking his face? made friends with him, and 
pake*to Mm 6f the love of (jod ; so that he, being 
jreatl^ moved and softened, tolcf me his history, 
inti of you waiting here in loneliness f^r him, 
vhile hn was ashan^ed to face you after all his 
3 ad behaviour/’ 

>« “ Poor lad, poor lad,” murmured the mother. 

“ But be sure 1;hat he will come, dame,” Martin 
went on ; “I will vouch for his sincerity with my 
life, and-Blessed be God, here he is! ” 

It was indeed the returning prodigal, a fine, 
sturdily built man, swinging up the pebbled path 
between the flower-beds. On the doorsill they met, 
rrtoth»!r and son, and her happiness was complete. 
The first transports over, they sought Martin, to 
thank him, and found him with face shining with 
joy for that he had in any way been instrumental 
in bringing this pleasant meeting to pass. Naturally 
"?^ey pressed him to stay with them for^ few days, 
that they might show him how grateful they were; 
but when Martin explained his position, J:old them 
to what he was returning, and his longings to see 
his dear one, they pressed him no longer. 

At early dawn next morning they bade him God¬ 
speed, loading him with blessings. He «ode on his 
way with a full heart, and a feeling that this 


axispicious happening augured well for his happi¬ 
ness. So much dftes the taint of superstition often 


cling to‘the best of men. Full of eager hope he 


pressed on astapWly as his good horse found possible. 


anti attiour in the afternoon was riding down the 
gteeB High Street into Lynte. Just pleasantly 
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answering the greetings of tli’e'few people he me^, 
he hurried home. His horse’s feet up6n fhe pebble- 
paved walk brought Grace to the door, her Ibok of 
inquiry%rightening into a smile radianjt joy'as* 
Martin, flinging himself from {he saddle, seized her 
in his close embrace^ murmurtng, “ My'precious lamb, 
at last we are together, never, I hope, to be separated 
again in life.” 

The first transports over, they went in to where 
Tom lay on a couch at the window, watching tke 
descending sun, and together they bent over him, 
their faces aglow with love. And Tom, turning to 
them, put an arm round each, drew their faces down 
to his, murmuring, “ Thank God, thank God, for afl 
His abundant mercies.” Then Martin’s keen eye of 
affection, which had been busily scanning Tom’s 
features for some sign of the change he feared, 
suddenly discovered a delightful thing—Tom was 
evidently better. The wan and sunken appearance 
in his face had almost disappeared, his form had 
regained something of its old sturdiness, and the 
other-world expression, so characteristic of people 
who are marked for death, was no longer there. 
Now Martin’s joy almost broke bounds. With broken 
voice and ^streaming eyes, he congratulated his 
brother ‘upon the wonderful chrnge for the better, 
and assisted him to rise. ^ 

Presently the dame came in, lo6king older indeed, 
but sonsie as ever, and full of vigour. Shd greeted 
Martin with great delight, overwHfclmVng him with 
questions, and finally whispering in his ear, When 
is it to be?” To which, blushing like a schoolboy* 
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replied,^" As soon is possible, for I am going to 
sea no«more !”• The dame gave a regular cackle of 
delight? and, as if gifted with sudden youth, bustled 
‘ab(Jut to prepare#a meal for her “ boy,” as sfie per¬ 
sisted iri* calling himT Then all sat down to the 
cheerful table, a happy,•united household, with the 
dfligj^itful sense upon them that their many painful 
partings were "at iast all over. Martin told them 
hat his pay and prize-money amounted to so 
ubstantial a sum that, added to what he had already 
aved, they were all provided for for life. But he 
laid it was his intention to buy a farm he had 
ong had his eye upon, a little to the eastward of 
;he town, and overlooking the sea. There they 
:ould all happily pass the remainder of their lives, 
looking back with full satisfaction upon the part 
that each of them had played in their country’s 
history,*and looking forward with serene contentment 
?o* the pleasant years in store—years Cif rest and 
fulfilment of desire. ^ 

After supper Tom requested news of the*last days 
of the admiral, but without sadness, for already 
rumours had reached his ears of the way in which 
the hero had died. And Martin told the beautiful 
story as only he could do, from his close attendance 
upon, and intimacy •with, the great man: told of 
his heroic putting down of all his own painful disable¬ 
ments, and earnest*prosecution of his duty in spite 
of all hindrances ; how, as long as any energy of 
body remained ti? him, he kept at his post, and 
how, whflRi his feeble frame could no longer respond 
tq^ the calls his strong mind rndde upon it, he laid 
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him down with heavenly 'patience and utmogt 
fortitude, awaiting tlie end; and Row* he cpassed 
away meekly and humbly in the full assurance of 
the love of God. Tears, happy tears, were in’1;he' 
eyes of all—tears of rejoicing” over the truly trium¬ 
phant home-going of one sd dear to ‘them all. And 
they thanked God for that they had ever knowi] hiai. 

So they all retired happily to fest,'but^not before 
Martin had taken Grace into the little garden for 
a space to himself. There, amid much lovers’ tadk, 
they discussed practical details of their marriage, the 
date of which Grace left entirely to Martin, sweetly 
saying that all her desires were towards him, and 
she would gladly accept his rule—nay, rejoiced td 
be ruled by him. So it was agreed that they should 
be married in a month, please God, as by that 
time Martin doubted not that the Brow farm could 
be got ready for their removal thither. *And I 
doubt whel^er all Britain could have shown a happTer* 
family than that slumbering in that modest dwelling 
of Lyme^that night. 

Martin’s ordeal in the morning was a severe one. 
He had to face practically the welcomes and con¬ 
gratulations of the whole town. Men, women, and 
children aiike pressed around him to overwhelm him 
with kindly words and blessiijgs. In vain did he 
deprecate so much fuss, as he said ; in vain did 
he allude to himself as merely a tool in the master’s 
hands without any right to the praise due entirely 
to that master. At last he blufted* out the news 
of his approaching wedding, and it ran through.the 
town like flame. ‘One would have thought, tl^t 
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tj;ie new# ^ of some ^reat victory had just been 
announced ,*80 many and so public were the rejoicings. 
Almost immediately there was mooted the idea of 
a public wedditag, and the .idea was immensely 
popular.. It was, however, quite distasteful to Maftin, 
who, like his Isrother, preferred^ to be quietly left 
abn^ But that was not to be thought of. The 
chief men of the tbwn pleaded hard with their hero, 
but unsuccessfully, until Tom, of all men, added his 
vace to the rest, telling Martin that, after giving 
the matter earnest, prayerful thought, he was con¬ 
vinced that it was the right thing to do, as it might 
be made an occasion for universal thanksgiving; 
Besides, Tom said, the good folks had been dis¬ 
appointed greatly in not having Martin with them 
when they had feasted joyfully at the news of the 
great victory of Santa Cruz, and he felt that they 
were certainly entitled to have their kindly wishes 
"ronsidered now. 

So Martin reluctantly consented, and went to 
tell Grace. He had consulted her before.as to her 
wishes on the matter, but she had told him, with 
a sweet air of perfect confidence, that whatever his 
will in the affair might be, it would certainly be 
hers. She had no thoughts, no aspirations, no 
ambitions apart frong him, and anything done which 
would let the outsiders know something of his noble 
r])[ture would give^er joy beyond expression. The 
acquiescence of Martin was speedily public property, 
and all classed cefnbined, according to their ability, 
to'make the occasion one long to be remembered 
Lyme. Remembering the efforts made at the 
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thanksgiving ceremonies, eveCyhody determined tp 
outdo them by far, and to make MaFtin andt Grace 
realise, if possible, how much they Vere beloved. 
The preparations went on almost day and night,'-all 
sorts of quaint devices being tlsed to decorate the 
town. The farm was stocked with cattle, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry. Food also for the animals 
was carted in lavishly, everything- being freely 
contributed, so that scarcely any money "was spent 
at all. 

At last the great day arrived, and in the open air, 
on the grassy hillside, where as many of the townsfolk 
as could come were able to witness the ceremony 
easily, Martin and the Maid of Lyme were made’ 
one by the venerable old Independent minister of 
the town. As soon as the binding words had been 
spoken, as if by one common impulse the whole 
audience burst into that magnificent song of praise, 
the hundre(;lth Psalm, the stately chorus sweepiiig" 
over hills and through dales, till wayfarers on distant 
roads pai^sed to listen and wonder whether that 
burst of melody came down from heaven or no. 
Splendid was the feast that followed, yet without 
gluttony or any drunkenness. It was in truth an 
immense lo*'e-feast, although the central figures were 
so humble. And when at last- the time came for 
departing, and all the public farewells had been 
said, Tom and Dame Pook looked wistfully at t^,e 
newly married couple, and wondered how they 
should feel upon returning to the ttcreaved old home. 
But Martin, sensitive soul, saw the look, and" seizing 
Tom and the dame "by the liands, he said, “Come. 
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Ivother, asme, damet lit us all go home to our new 
home.^nevA- tft part hgain tilf God call us hence.” 
So th^ all went home together, full of well-earned 
hafJpines^; and there, in the full enjoyment it, we 
will lea\ie them. 


THE END 


by Hazcll, H'atson & Vimy, Utf,, London and Ayltsbury. 
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" There is not a djill pe^:e in the whole narrative."— Times. 

"Those whiJ are acquainftd with Mr. Bullen’s work will know that 
he cannot fiil to compel the attention of his readers. He writes with a 
sii^rity and a simplicity which lend a great charm to all he does. . . . 
He has much to say of the conditions of the service in which he spent 
many years, and most of what he tells us is extremely interesting. More¬ 
over, to those who love the sea the book is worth reading for its description 
of the varied moods, the storm and stress, the calm benignity, the 
•d^icate olay of the ocean on which this religious life is spent."-^Z)at7y> 
Telegrciph. 

" Mr. Bullen has told the story of his inner life of faith as it grew amid 
the very real hardships and temptations of bis life at sea. And by doing 
so, we do not doubt that he will have given to many men and boys the 
best help a fellow-man can give in their own struggle with like circumstance. 
Had he kapt his book back for posthumous publication, he would probably 
hiVe considerably lessened, as well as postponed, the good it is calculated 
to do, for the help to be got out of a biography is very m*ch increased by 
the ^contemporaneousness of the experiences it records."— Spectator, 

'' One of the most popular books that he has written. . . j Mr. Bullen, 
as usual, writes with considerable charm, and will once again elicit the 
sympathy and admiration of all who peruse his pages."— Westminster 
Gazette. 

"We count this one of the most daring books ever printed—a book 
in which a very powerful writer has risked a great reputation for Christ's 
sake. It is quite as fascinating as the book that made him, only in 
another kind of way. For siwiple verity, for power to make the thing live 
before readers, few autobiographies have the power of this. We could 
nc^ put it down until we were through with it, and as we were going 
tfcough we could not coraSiand our tears. The book will do a world of 
good; and,^e say again, the witness is a very brave one, manfully 
borne. ’ ’ —Methodist^Tim^. 
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" Mr. Bullen writes always vigorously’ and with charm and real distinc¬ 
tion. It is always sane and wholesome, as well .as readable."— Spe^iatoj'. 
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"The descriptions are graphic in the extreme, and .the adventures 
thrilling enough to satisfy the most exacting hunters after romance." 

Methodist Reco, ler. 

" Thoroughly good and wholesome reading. The book is full of ad¬ 
ventures, all related in a very spirited and graphic way."— Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Frank T. Bullen's sea stories are never dull. . . . H's boiAs* 
take one's mind down to the sea ; they have the swing, the dash, the free 
air of the ocean. His latest work, ' A Whaleman's Wife,' is a stirring 
story, . . It is a simple whaleman's romance, plainly but beautifully told, 
with no straining for effect and no melodramatic climaxes."— Daily 
Express. 

" Mr. Bullen’? story of ‘ A Whaleman's Wife' is wholly admirable . . . 
the tale is full of stirring incident and adventure, and the author tvell 
maintains hi» deserved reputation as a descriptive writer. . . . The 
strong religious feeling that distinguishes Mr. Bullen's writings is much 
in evidence in ‘ A Whaleman's Wife.’ ’’— Illustrated London News. 

"The two distinguishing characteristics of Mr, Bullen’s books pre¬ 
dominate in thh. new story of adventure. There is a thorough knowledge 
of seamanship and life at sea, coupled witji a vein of strong religious 
sentiment. The main interest of the story is concentrated upon the 
descriptive account of perils and hair-breadth escapes of whaling, whicl^is 
exceedingly well done. There is enough excitement of this kind in tlfe 
book to satisfy the appetite of the most exacting boy."—StatHlard. 
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■•Tift story is touching and impressive, and fully establishes what 
we believe to be the*rea^)oigt about which Mr. Bullen is zealous—that 
there are actually godless corners anywhere in the world, simply 
becj^se, though men may forget God, God does not forget men, and 
in some way or other witness is borne to the truth of the spiritual 
life in the darkest times and the most seemingly abandoned places." 

Spectator. 

• One of the most beautiful religious stories ever written. Mr. Bullen’s 
incomparable knowledge of the details of the sailor’s life is displayed 
as wonderfully as in his earliest books ."—British Weekly. 

“An inspiring book, and charmingly written ."—Methodist Recorder. 

“ The *hole tone of the book is healthy, inspirational, and hopeful."— 
M^hodist Times. 

"A story as interesting as any th.it could be •vritten ."—Daily Neios. 

"A remarkable book, interesting in the extreme to really religious 
readers as giving a view—accurate, the writer protests—of a phase of 
London life very little known and hardly ever realised by middle- or 
upper-class people."— Record. 

“ No one knows better ho\^ to make his characters picturesque, and yet 
actually faithful to nature, than does Mr. Bullen, and these humble 
Christians of the slums of Rotherhithe are wonderfully life-like. ‘ The 
Afostles of the South-Ea^’ have been drawn from real life, and are 
sketched wit^ all that vigour and fidelity that are so characteristic of tjje 
writer."— Roik. 
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"There is a genuine pleasure to lie derivq^'Vom reading this skct-’v 
ollife on the eastern slopes of the Ra kies. ... It is well written, full 
of humour, and can show touches of real pathos.”— Athenaum. 

" Is one of the most humorous, pathetic, fri»f|]j, a^d altogether delight¬ 
ful stories which we have re.ad for many c day. . . . The book has the 
charm of being a faithful picture, evidently clr.awn by one ,who knows it 
well, of a life which is yearly attr.actmg more of our young men. ,.But, 
apart from this, its hter.ary qualities are enough to ensure it a hearty 
welcome .”—Manctuster Guardian. 
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Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


"Ralph Connor is probably' something better than a literary man. 
And .as we cgnnot nil hope to meet him in his canoe, it is the more 
fortunate that we can meet him m his book. For his enthusiasm creates 
sympathy, and he wW find few re.aders who do not wish him well. It 
has Ireen safil that the author of ‘ Black Rock ’ is anonymous ; one would 
like to hope that it may make him a na.me:' —Scotsman. 


"The author veils his identity under the assumed name of ‘Ralph 
Connor.' He need not lie ashamed of his h.indiwork. It has rarely been 
our good fortune "to come across a book in which the freshest humour, 
the truest pa lios, anrl the most e.xquisite tenderness arc so freely dis¬ 
played. His story is real, his characters .arc real men and women, 
his parson is a real hero--and we are thJ better for making their ac¬ 
quaintance. There is not a lay figure in the book, nor a dull page. It 
is merely the history of a crusade against drink in North-West Canada, 
and yet it is as full of life, and tears, and laughter, and all the esst.tce 
jf good literature, as any novel we have seen this y^a.x."—L^erature. 
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WC/kKS%BY BAfPU rONNa% 


Cj-I.ENG*^RRY days 


Crown 8w, doth, 6s. 

"What a gift! To be able to wrac <1. IJVJV^rv «. hat throbs in syrif^athy 
?^h Natnre in all Ijer^^fTootis, ^at touches hurnan nature, and disen¬ 
tangles front it all that is noblest, that apjfcals to boys, and women, 
anM strong men, that glorifies a woman’s daily round and common task, 
and carves a saint •ul^l^a pine-knot, and makes a boy understand the 
glory oT trutl* and trust ainl courage and honest play; that cheerfully 
turns the giay as well as the school-time of a young fellow’s life into a 
tru» preparation for the highest of alt ministries. Of its kind, we do 
not know a book finer in spiiit—stronger, more touching, more manly— 
than this last book from the pen of Ralph Connor .’’—Methodist Recorder. 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 


Decfiedly Ralph Connor is a man to read. Books more bracing in 
tone than these I have never read. They are full of life and full of the 
liest kind of life.’’—" Claudius Clear" in the British We^ly. 

Gilbert Parker, M.P., writes;— “f hav? seldom re.id anything 
that has given me a greater thrill than the story of the*fight between 
Macdonald’s gang and Murray’s gang on the Scotch river. Also I have 
seldom been attracted to characters more than to the two Macdonalds, 
Macdonald Bhain and Black Hugh." 

"With this book Mr. Connor steps into the as'sured position of a 
thoroughly ‘ practised hand ’ who has found his public and gauged its 
taste to a nicety. His tw^ previous novels were very successful, and 
‘ The Man from Glengarry ’ attained success before the day of publication. 
The book is workmanlike; it has a sure and self-confident touch, and 
^pe is glad to see a populA novel with some shapeliness and craftsmanship 
to its Academy. 
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PA GLADDEN 

{' 

The Stor/ of a Cotjimon Man 

i 

By Elizabeth Cherry wi^,LTZ. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

•I 

Gladden sheds sunshine everywt.^rt. The work hns the whole¬ 
some'invigorating effect of tilling the lungs breath from the fre^pt 
winds that blow over the blue glass."— ^undh. 

" There is real pathos an^sound humour m these pages." 

T. P.'s W ih- 


ALICE MEGAN ,rI(^ 


LOVEY MARY 


By Alice Hegan Rice. 

Illustrated. Crown Soo, cloth, 5s, 

"Will be eagerly welcomed by a large public who have learned to 
delight in the ‘ Cabbage Patch.' Her work is delicate, and softly 
coloured as that of those who paint for us the old-world ga dens of 
England and America."—ZfrrArA Weekly. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 

By Alice Hegan Rice. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" Miss Began is to be congratulated upon having achieved a distinct 
success. The characters are skilfully outlined, possessing ih.it dislincl 
touch of individuality cf^iich only a writei with a thorough knuwledg'e of 
human naturjj can give."— 7 iwfr. 


GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 

EMMY LOU 

Her Book and Heart 

By George Madden^Martin. 

Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

"The book is altogether charming; the author shows a real insight 
into child-nature."—Oji/y News. 

f As a tale, it is delightful, with fun arta-patios shiwwdly HJended, and 
a quaint, underlying humour."—CArfr/ian World. 

London; HODDER & STOUGHTC>:i, 27, Paternoster Row. 



AlSkLE MARI^ SH\W 

THE CO4ST OF FREEDOM 

Bv aAIile MARffe Shaw. 

Frontispiece. Crown Svo,*cloth, 6s. 

- ‘T#e C^st of eddtii' is an interesting work, one of tl#)se thrilling 
hisftirical novels whic^blend fact and fiition together with happy result." 

Stmsman. 


S. BEAUMONT KENEDY 

THE AMOOING OF JUDITH 

By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8m, cloth, 6s. 

“ It is a long time since we have met with a prettier or more wholesome 
love-story than ‘ The Wooing of Judith.’ Judith is a very charming and 
graceful heroine, just faulty enough to make her thoroughly human 
and lovable. The picture of the life in Old Virginia is vivid and 
picturesque."— Guardian. 


NORMAN DUNCAN 

THE WAY OF THE SEA 

By Norman Duncan. 

With an Introduction by Frank T. Buli^cn. 
li'ilh Fiontispiece. Crown 8vo. ^toth 6s. 

"In the lialf-scoie 01 so of sketches collected in this well-irintod voluiiie 
Mr. Norman Duncan touches the high-water mark of modern sea literature ; 
nothing better of Us kind has ever been done m English, pitifully little that 
IS anything like so good. The author stands head and shoulders above all 
predccessois .ind competitors. Ilardly Kipling at^his best surpasses 
Mr. Duncan in his mastery of glowing Saxon diction, iq^is command of 
the picturesque element of our tongue, in his eye for literary effect, in his 
powers of vivid description. Each piece in the book is a gem, a picture, 
realistic and alluring, of ‘ the snarling sea,' untamed and untamable, 
cruel, treacherous, and unappeasable in its might. ... It is not often 
tbit we get work of this hind, and when we do we are bound to make 
niuch of it. We have to thank Mr. Duncan for a most delightful book, 
aa^jjdiliojwf permanent an^ajpidmg value to our all-too-scanty stockhif 
good sea literature.*—ZPaffj' Telegraph. 
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^tvORI^ ^ DAVID ^YALL 

$ * 

THE TWO MISS JlfFFREYS 

Crowi?ivo, gilt 6i, 

"David Lyall writes ^ith keen insight i*to huinan^ifc and character, 
and with gjeat pathos and humour."— Mdhodial Times. 

DAVID LYALL’S l!oV^ STORY 

By the Aulhojf of " The l^ricTo^he heal." 

Cr/Twn gilt top, 6s. 

THE FLOWERS O’ "fHE FORESt 

Crown ivo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE REDEMPTION OF NEIL MACLEAN 

Crown Zvo, cloth, 6s. 

THE LAND O’ THE LEAL 

Cro^vn gilt top, 6s. 

"The tales are tender and pathetic, permeated with simple religious 
feeling, much more likely to edify the ordinary reader than what are 
known as Sunday books."— Times. 

VhE LIGHTS OF HOME 

Crinvn 8vo, gilt top, 6 l 

THE CORNER-STONE 

The Record of an Old House 

Crown 8 i' 0 , cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE BELLS OF POkTKNOCKIE 

Crown ivo, gilt top, 6s. 

c 

“ Tender without being tearful, simple without any sacrifice of dignSy, 
^ch stories, working by the might of gentleness, win their w^easilj^to 
the human heart, and are therefore tverWXoitis." —Method^ Times. 
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W§R1^S WILL/Aid QUEUX 

TH^ < UNNAMED 

A /^omante of Moderrt Itab 

Crown Zvo, IllusUrated, 6s. 

" This story, whic^ Mr. Le Queux’s best, is the outcome of 

his long residence in Italy, and^s full of dfttmatic interest. As is usual 
in*tH^ author's essentially cosmopolitan work, there is a clever mystery 
tunning through th# (laok" which holds the reader breathless to the very 
tnd.''AQueerif 

■^Ir.^^Queux has attained a high reputation as a writer of sensational 
fiction, and his latest publication will in no way dimmish his repute. It 
is not speaking too highly of this story of the Camorra of to-day to say 
it will add substantially to the author’s credit."—/’a// Mall Gaxette. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER 

Or the Shadow of the Throne 

Cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 

"As a recountor of stones of mingled mystery and*adventure, Mr 
William Le Queux is certainly among the best Jiving writers." 

A Ikencettm. 

Mr. Le Queux's most recent contribution to fiction profes afresh th. 
le is a master of the mystery story .”—Illustrated London. News. 

"Admirers of William Le Queux know well what to expect, and a 
never disappointed.”— Advertiser. 

"Mr. Le Queux preserves his ingenious secret to the'^ast; and in u 
ravelling the maze of plots jnd counteriplots, the reader will increasing 
admire Mr. Le'Queux's ingenuity."—CAizrcA Times. 

#' Mr. Le Queux has anpUcknowledged mastery over the style of no’ 
t^at is sensational \wthout being vulgar ."—Evening News. 
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